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Editorial Comments 


W itz this issue, the Commission in- 
augurates a new policy for The Journal 
of Teacher Education, a policy of ex- 
pansion. 


For the time being, The Journal will 
remain a quarterly, but each issue will 
be expanded to 128 pages. As soon as 
possible, the Commission plans to con- 
vert the quarterly to a bimonthly, six 
issues a year. 


The Journal began as an 80-page 


quarterly, then was successively ex- 
panded to 96 and 112 pages. 
Several factors influenced these de- 


cisions. First, the clientele of The Jour- 
nal, as reflected by its subscriptions, has 
shown a steady and satisfactory growth 
since its inception. The Journal's 
growth has now reached the point where, 
in terms of self-support, larger and more 
frequent issues are indicated. Second, 
there is the great increase in the num- 
ber of manuscripts submitted for pub- 
lication in The Journal. This volume 
has increased markedly in the last two 
years; and many manuscripts which we 
have had to reject because of space 
limitations were of excellent quality. 
Since its beginning, The Journal’s edi- 
tors and Editorial Advisory Board have 
sought to provide a medium for the rel- 
atively unknown but competent writer 
on teacher education. It would be no 
trick at all to fill each issue with solicited 
contributions from the “big names” in 
the field. The editors and the Board 
have sought, rather, to maintain a 
reasonable balance in this regard. 


Third, it is well known that teacher 
education, being at the heart of the en- 
terprise of improving education in this 
country, is receiving intense national 
attention. A comprehensive and effective 
forum is imperative for the elaboration 


of new ideas, for the impact of many 
viewpoints upon future directions. 
With this issue, too, occurs another 
change, which we record with some re- 
gret. The name of Douglas E. Scates, 
Professor of Education at the University 
of Florida, disappears from the Journal's 
masthead as Research Editor, and the 
name of David G. Ryans appears in that 
place. This will be the first issue of The 
Journal in which Doug Scates’ name 
will not be listed as Research Editor. 
Which is to say that he has served for 
nine years, with devotion and some 
measure of distinction as The Journal's 
Research Editor. He has developed this 
section into one of the most valuable 
features of The Journal. He inaugurated 
the annual survey of doctoral studies in 
teacher education and many other 
significant coverages of research. All of 
this labor has been without compensa- 
tion, a service which certainly can be 
put into pleasing perspective with 
Roosevelt's (Theodore, that is) edict: 
“Every man owes some of his time to 
his profession.” Having gone the sec- 
ond and third mile, Doug Scates was 
willing to go even further. But we 
felt that he had already performed a 
service to his profession far beyond any 
reasonable expectations. The Commis- 
sion, the editors, and the Board are 
immeasurably indebted to him. In his 
place (a place he has made one of 
scholarly honor) we welcome David G. 
Ryans, Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Texas. 
If this editorial comment seems unusual, 
it has to do with an unusual service. 





We have received many inquiries re- 
garding the implications of President 
Eisenhower's pronouncement, in _ his 


State of the Union message, calling for 
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“national.standards” for education and 
for teachers. In a later appearance be- 
fore the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, he elaborated upon his pro- 
nouncement, with especial emphasis 
upon the need for higher quality of 
teachers and teaching and better salary 
schedules for teachers. We do not know 
what the President has in mind to im- 
plement his suggestions, and we have 
been unable to ascertain whether there 
is any blueprint under development. 
Naturally, all who have been involved 
in the teaching profession’s hard and 
sometimes condemned task of lifting it- 
self by its own bootstraps, through the 
medium of elevating standards to ack- 
nowledged professional levels, are elated 
that the President of the United States 
should give voice to the TEPS philoso- 
phy. But beyond this is where appre- 
hension sets in. Is this a device, as some 
suspect, for initiating a nationwide study 
by another committee, a sort of delay- 
ing tactic regarding issues about which 
we have already almost every possible 
factual detail? We don’t know. Is this 
hinting at the need to establish a pattern 
of federal standards, to be implemented 
by federal funds? We don’t know. 
Above all, is this Admiral Rickover’s 
notion (and, in all fairness, it should be 
said that the Admiral’s devotion to ade- 
quate education, adequately financed 
and upgraded, is well established, for 
which we salute him) of the need for 
a national board of scholars who would 
by edict set the standards for schools, 
diplomas and degrees, and teachers? We 
don't know. But we fervently hope not. 
Already, at least one proposal has 
emerged from a scholarly society of 
great prestige to establish a board of 
scholars from the science field, to certify 
science teachers and to provide and to 
restrict to this group, federal funds for 
salaries and scholarships. 


This brings us to aspects of the fu- 
ture of the TEPS Movement. The Com- 


mission, at a recent meeting, hewed out 

for itself some new frontier trails in the 

Professional Standards Movement. It 

was able to look back over a period of 

12 years and to ascertain that many of 

its earlier objectives have been virtually 

achieved, and that it could turn its at- 
tention to new horizons. 

The TEPS Movement, in these 12 

years, can be said to have been of great 
influence in achieving: 
1. The common acceptance of the thesis 
that elementary-school teachers 
should be as broadly educated as 
secondary-school teachers. 
The general, if not universal accept- 
ance of the thesis that teacher educa- 
tion is worthy of having a quality 
floor established for it, through a na- 
tional professional accrediting proc- 
ess, as is the case with other respected 
professions. 

3. That high standards constitute the 
only sure route to a stable profes- 
sion of teaching—that low standards 
or lowered standards, constitute the 
sure route to perpetuating the in- 
stability and the low status which 
have plagued the teaching profession 
in the United States throughout its 
history. 


no 


Twelve years ago, there was little ac- 
ceptance of the notion that the bachelor’s 
degree should be established as a mini- 
mum of preparation for the beginning 
elementary school teacher, or little ac- 
ceptance of the notion that such was 
possible. Today, there is little or no 
disagreement on the desirability of this 
standard. With the possible exception 
of less than a half-dozen states, this stand- 
ard will be universally in effect by the 
early 1960’s. Thus, this battle is, in fact, 
won. It is no mean achievement, because 
the low status of the elementary-school 
teacher has perhaps been the one, single, 
greatest handicap to the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching. 








The establishment of the national pro- 
fessional accrediting process for teacher 
education, too, is no small achievement. 
Primarily, the job of the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education is to establish a quality floor 
in teacher education and the Council is 
moving to do this rapidly. There are 317 
institutions currently accredited by 
NCATE and these are preparing about 
70 percent of the new teachers produced 
each year. Within a two-year period the 
list of accredited institutions will reach 
400 and these will be preparing at least 
90 percent of the new teachers graduated 
each year. This is a partnership effort 
of extreme significance and one which, 
in our judgment, will pay increasingly 
significant dividends to the teaching pro- 
fession and to the American public. 

The third area of accomplishment in 
the TEPS Movemet is the development 
of the concept, now quite generally ac- 
cepted, that the elevation of standards 
is the key to status for the teaching pro- 
fession, the key to the securing of an 
adequate supply of competent teachers, 
and the key to the ultimate achievement 
of the quality of education which new 
horizons in human achievement are 
demanding. 

What of the future? First, the Com- 
mission is committed to the notion that 
the TEPS Movement must now earnestly 
continue the drive toward achieving a 
real partnership in strengthening teacher 
education. While many nice things have 
been said about the Second Bowling 
Green Conference, the fact is that it did 
little more than make a beginning, did 
little more than seize upon discrete but 
significant efforts in individual institu- 
tions toward making teacher education 
an all-institutional concern. The big 


job that remains now is pushing this be- 
ginning to fruitful development on the 
campus of every teacher education insti- 
tution. The big tasks are ahead. And 
they are tasks of such nature that the 
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going will get rough. Each successive 
step will be tougher than its predecessor. 
These steps, however, must be taken. We 
have reached a stage of development in 
our society where a continuing cold war 
among people in higher education or 
between higher education and the prac- 
ticing profession in the field, regarding 
the preparation of teachers, simply will 
not serve well the needs of our people. 

The second fruitful new area is that 
of improving teacher certification 
procedures. 

Again, this is not really a new area, 
but the newness lies in the need for dif- 
ferent emphases. The seeking of a larger 
measure of autonomy for the profession 
is one area of emphasis. And, the de- 
velopment of the concept that profes- 
sional associations have a basic role to 
perform in making memberships synon- 
omous with competence is another. 

With respect to improvements in 
teacher certification which need to be 
explored by the profession, some of these 
are: the simplicifation of requirements, 
the approved-programs approach, reduc- 
tion in the number of separate-name cer- 
tificates issued, the possible use of pro- 
ficiency and qualifying examinations, the 
development of adequate preparation 
standards in the subject fields, and elimi- 
nation of the emergency certificate 
practice. 

Plans are now being made for the 1959 
National TEPS Conference—the Kansas 
Conference, to be held on the campus 
of the University of Kansas, June 23-26, 
to concentrate upon a definitive study of 
the content of the teacher education pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary 
teachers; for a follow-up study, nation- 
wide, during 1959-60 of the tentative re- 
port of the Kansas Conference; and for 
the 1960 National TEPS Conference, to 
be devoted to the study of teacher certi- 
fication. In all these efforts, the plan is 
to continue the Bowling Green idea of a 
partnership approach. T.M.S. 
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Solving the Crisis in Secondary 


Science Teaching 


Waar is being done about the critical 
science teacher shortage? Are the Ameri- 
can people sitting back and saying, 
“That's too bad!” or are they taking 
positive action to remedy this situation? 
Fortunately, there is a great deal being 
done and in an efficient manner. 

Let us investigate the contributions 
which organizations are making both 
in the recruitment of students into the 
science teaching profession and in the 
development of new techniques in order 
to meet the science teacher shortage. 


Teacher Preparatory Institutions 
Contribute 


Teacher preparatory institutions do 
not, as they should not, recruit only 
potential teachers of science. Their ef- 
forts in recruiting people into the teach- 
ing profession, although not solely for 
one particular group of teachers, have 
resulted in an increase in the supply of 
science teachers. Follow-up on initial 
high school student inquiries, intervisi- 
tation programs in which high school 
students are invited to college campuses, 
and career days for secondary students 
have been successful in teacher education 
recruitment. Some teacher preparatory 
institutions offer scholarships to recruit 
future teachers. Positive attitudes and 
personal recruitment efforts of the 
alumni, students and faculty have been 
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effective. The solicitation for assistance 
in this endeavor from training super- 
visors, public school personnel and 
parents has been worthwhile. Through 
publications, libraries, radio and tele- 
vision, the efforts of the educational 
planning services and public relations de- 
partments of teacher preparatory institu- 
tions have been active in recruitment 
for teacher education. 

Many teacher preparatory institutions 
are making available new programs to 
recruit and train persons from the fol- 
lowing untapped sources: (1) four-year 
liberal-arts graduates who have had 
little, if any, professional preparation; 
(2) mature women college graduates, 
with or without some professional prepa- 
ration, who may be housewives or busi- 
ness women; (3) retired businessmen; 
and (4) retired armed service personnel. 

Some colleges and universities offer 
special science institutes designed pri- 
marily for high school science teachers. 
The programs are planned cooperatively 
by the science, mathematics, and educa- 
tion departments of the respective host 
institutions. The purpose of these insti- 
tutes is to present practical, up-to-date 
material, to stimulate high school science 
teachers to present their courses with re- 
newed vigor, and to motivate them to 
take a more active part in the recruit- 
ment and encouragement of future 
scientists and science teachers. Sixteen 
academic year institutes and 95 summer 
institutes subsidized by the National 
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Science Foundation were offered last year 
in science and mathematics. The institu- 
tions offering such courses were spread 
all across the United States, ranged in 
size from small colleges to large multi- 
purpose institutions, and offered work 
in a wide selection of scientific fields." 


Contributions of State Departments 
of Education 


In response to a questionnaire sent to 
each of the 48 state departments of edu- 
cation it was determined what recruit- 
ment practices, if any, are employed by 
the state departments to meet any science 
teacher shortage which may exist in their 
respective states. Over 40 of the states 
replied, and most gave careful study, to 
the questions presented. Generally, the 
results were most gratifying and of in- 
terest. 

From the data collected it is apparent 
that some states are faced with a short- 
age of science teachers and are endeavor- 
ing to correct the situation, others have a 
science teacher shortage but have no re- 
cruitment program, and still others have 
neither a shortage of science teachers, 
nor do they contemplate one. No definite 
pattern or trend can be determined. The 
significant factors, however, are the posi- 
tive steps some states are taking to re- 
cruit secondary science teachers. Some 
examples of what is being done through- 
out the United States will exemplify this 
point. 

The Maryland State Department of 
Education stated that a member of their 
staff has been working with the colleges, 
secondary schools and other agencies on 
the recruitment problem. Nebraska re- 
ported that their recruitment effort has 
been made through the Nebraska Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education and has not 
been limited to any special field. The 


*National Science Foundation, Institutes for 
Science and Mathematics Teachers (Washington, 
D. C.: National Science Foundation, 1957). 
Pamphlet. 


Wyoming State Department of Education 
offers scholarships for potential science 
teachers. 

The Alabama State Department of 
Education wrote, “Scholarships have 
been made available to science teachers 
to further their training and proficiency 
in the teaching of science courses. The 
great demand for scientists both in teach- 
ing and non-teaching positions has been 
emphasized through educational jour- 
nals, the press, radio and television. In 
addition to these techniques, special at- 
tention is often given to the need for 
science teachers during career-day pro- 
grams.” 

The New Jersey State Department of 
Education has recently published two 
books concerning science and science 
teaching. Both are used not only in re- 
cruitment, but also in the entire science 
teaching program. The first completely 
analyzes the status of science and mathe- 
matics teaching in New Jersey secondary 
schools. The second, which reflects three 
years of deliberation by the Department's 
division of curriculum and instruction 
and a statewide curriculum commission, 
is a kindergarten-to-twelfth-grade_ prob- 
lem approach to science teaching. 

A third project dealing with this prob- 
lem has been undertaken by the New 
Jersey State Department of Education. 
In September, 1956, it formed the New 
Jersey Committee for the Improvement 
of Mathematics and Science Teaching. 
This Committee, composed of educators, 
lay people, and industrial consultants, 
recently released several recommenda- 
tions. One of the most significant pro- 
posals is the establishment of a science 
coordinator to coordinate, integrate, and 
supplement science classroom activities 
with developments in industry. He also 
would assist the science teacher in his 
profession by providing information con- 
cerning summer employment in related 
industries and the availability of such re- 
sources as industrial consultants, audio- 
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visual aids and in-service workshops. 
Currently the Committee and Depart- 
ment of Education are working together 
to solicit funds to make this proposal a 
reality. 

The Texas Education Agency is en- 
gaged in a most unique teacher recruit- 
ment program. Under the direction of 
this Agency with the assistance of col- 
leges and universities, local school 
systems and other resources in Texas, 
special courses required for teacher cer- 
tification are presented over television. 
This program includes the certification 
of science teachers. The teacher candi- 
date submits his transcripts, completes 
an application, and has an interview 
before enrolling in a Texas college. He 
then experiences the telecasts in his own 
home. At the end of a course, which 
lasts 13 weeks, he reports to his college 
for discussion periods and examinations. 


Efforts of the Teaching Profession 

In a report such as this it is difficult to 
categorize the contributions of various 
groups -under separate headings. It is 
obvious that the efforts of teacher pre- 
paratory institutions and state depart- 
ments of education are contributions of 
members of the teaching profession. Let 
us, therefore, keep the factor in mind 
that we have discussed and will discuss 
some of the contributions of the teaching 
profession under separate headings. 

Beyond a doubt one of the key figures 
in the recruitment of potential science 
teachers is the high school science teach- 
er. “It is the science teacher who recog- 
nizes the innate capability of the student, 
who arouses his interest, who sparks his 
imagination, who focuses and sustains 
his efforts, who encourages the superior 
student to set his stakes high and not 
to be sidetracked by immediate oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment.”’? 


*Ray C. Maul, “Is the Science Teacher Short- 
age a Curriculum Factor?” The Science Teacher 
23: May, 1956. 
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Many science teachers have endeavored 
to recruit prospective science teachers by 
taking the following action: (1) encourag- 
ing promising students to enter the 
teaching profession; (2) giving the stu- 
dents experience in self-evaluation; (3) 
planning class activities with the stu- 
dents; (4) sponsoring future science 
teacher clubs; (5) providing the student 
with science teaching guidance materials; 
(6) stimulating student participation in 
science demonstrations; (7) appointing 
student laboratory assistants; and (8) 
assigning special projects and oral re- 
ports. 

Many science teachers, realizing that 
through their own example they might 
stimulate students to become science 
teachers, have done much to improve the 
quality of their courses. They have 
sought enrichment through science work- 
shops, institutes, extension and summer 
school sources, conferences and symposia. 
They have joined and actively partici- 
pated in professional organizations. They 
have regularly sought new information, 
ideas and resources. They have en- 
deavored to improve their laboratory 
skills and handling of audio-visual ma- 
terials. Finally, they have kept abreast 
with scientific advancements. 


Educational administrators have 
sought through various techniques to 
solve the science teacher shortage. These 
include instruction by television and 
sound films, employment of teaching 
aides and laboratory assistants, solicita- 
tion of science consultants, adjustment 
of teacher loads, contacts for summer 
employment, subsidization of continued 
scientific study, “bonus” appointments 
and employment on a 12-month basis to 
meet competitive salaries. 


The science consultants are available 
from several industries and can furnish 
valuable, up-to-date material to the 
teacher and to the student. Science 
teaching loads are adjusted in some 
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school systems so that teachers with 
specialized training in a particular sub- 
ject teach only that subject. Such a 
“specialist” travels from school to school 
in the district. A growing trend is for ad- 
ministrators either to assist the science 
teacher in securing a summer position 
in industry or to pay his tuition at sum- 
mer school. It is even possible in some 
districts for a science teacher to receive 
payment from his school district for 
credit courses he takes while working at 
a salary in industry. 

Although opposed by some administra- 
tors, “bonus appointments” are often 
made. The report of the Conference on 
Nationwide Problems of Science Teach- 
ing in the Secondary Schools advocates 
this practice. “The not-unheard-of prac- 
tice of ‘bonus appointments’ (paying a 
bonus to secure hard-to-get teachers) 
would not only call public attention to 
teacher shortages and encourage teacher 
in-service education but would attract 
prospective teachers to the area of the 
shortage.’ 

In some school districts teachers are 
employed on a 12-month basis with 
salaries comparable to industry. This is 
an especially significant step in the re- 
cruitment of science teachers since “col- 
lege graduates in science and engineering 
are drawn to industry and not to teach- 
ing, principally because of salary 
schedules.”* 


Organizations Work Relentlessly 
on the Problem 


Other important members of the 
teaching profession who are most actively 
working to solve the science teacher 


Nationwide Problems of 
Science Teaching in the Secondary Schools, 
Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Printing 
Office, 1953) p. 38. 

*National Association of Manufacturers, To- 
morrow’s Scientists and Engineers—A Survey of 
Industry's Support of High School Science 


zi Conference on 


(New York: the Association, March, 1956) p. 5. 


shortage are the thousands of members 
of the nation’s science teacher organiza- 
tions. Let us investigate the activities of 
two of these many fine organizations, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the National Science 
Teachers Association. 


The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS), al- 
though not primarily a science teacher 
organization, is operating through its 
Cooperative Committee on the Teaching 
of Science and Mathematics and its 
Academy Conference to improve the 
quality of science instruction and to in- 
crease the number of well-qualified 
science teachers. The work of this pro- 
gram, named the Science Teaching Im- 
provement Program (STIP), is subsi- 
dized by a grant of $300,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. As 
the first point of a seven point program, 
the AAAS is conducting “an organized 
effort to bring the facts concerning the 
critical shortage of high school teachers 
of science to the attention of college and 
university departments of science and 
mathematics and to urge their more ac- 
tive participation in the recruitment, 
training and encouragement of high 
school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics.’ 


The AAAS encourages meetings and 
conferences between college departments 
of science and high school science teach- 
ers, so that through greater understand- 
ing of the secondary science programs, 
college and university staff members may 
be made available to secondary schools 
as lecturers and consultants. The associa- 
tion recommends accelerated programs 
in education and plans to study the effec- 
tiveness of these programs in tapping 
new sources of potential science teachers. 


*American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Cooperative Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Science and Mathematics, “Improving 
Science Teaching,” The Scientific Monthly 
81:111; September, 1955. 
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It further plans to hold several state con- 
ferences of scientists, educators, and state 
certification officers to encourage addi- 
tional efforts toward the development of 
emergency programs for the preparation 
of science teachers. 


Vigorous measures are being taken by 
the AAAS to stimulate potentially quali- 
fied students to prepare for science teach- 
ing careers. “Among these are: (1) the 
preparation and dissemination of ap- 
propriate guidance materials on mathe- 
matics amd science teaching; (2) the 
promotion of vocational guidance pro- 
grams through assemblies, radio and 
television; (3) the utilization of scientists 
and engineers as counselors of students 
with scientific interest; and (4) the en- 
couragement of high school science clubs, 
science fairs, and junior academies of 
science.’”6 


The AAAS is studying the factors 
which attract people into the teaching 
profession and those which discourage 
them from it. So as to assist in removing 
some negative factors, the AAAS is taking 
positive action. It is encouraging state 
academies of science and other state and 
local scientific groups to bring to public 
attention, not only the need for higher 
teaching salaries, but also the specific 
problems that exist in the scientific and 
mathematics field. It is investigating the 
possibilities for science teachers to obtain 
year-round employment in their second- 
ary schools or to supplement their 
teaching with summer work in industry. 
It is studying the effectiveness of teach- 
ing assistants and the value of instruc- 
tional aids, such as motion pictures, 
radio, and television in the improvement 
of teaching efficiency. The use of tele- 
vision is being most thoroughly studied 
in cooperation with the Educational Ad- 
visory Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 


*Ibid., p. 112. 


Finally, the AAAS through STIP is 
providing for the services of two well- 
qualified science or mathematics coun- 
selors in four geographical areas. It hopes 
to expand this service in the near future. 
The counselors assist, tutor, and advise 
the less experienced and less competent 
science teachers in the region. It is esti- 
mated that if this plan were expanded so 
one consultant could be available to 
every 20 to 25 teachers there would be 
not only a four to five per cent increase 
in staff, but also a great improvement in 
the effectiveness of science instruction 
throughout the country. 


The NSTA, National Science Teachers 
Association, is a professional society with 
some 13,000 members in elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges. The 
NSTA Board of Directors and official 
committees of the NSTA have described 
in detail plans of action to extend and 
strengthen science teaching in the schools 
of America. Recognizing the responsibil- 
ity to obtain and then disseminate the 
most reliable and best information per- 
taining to these problems, the NSTA 
seeks the enlistment of the most capable 
people in the profession and the cooper- 
ation of individuals, groups, and agencies 
with resources and interests that would 
be of assistance in this program. In ac- 
cord with these plans, the NSTA Board 
of Directors has created a Commission 
on Education in the Basic Sciences. This 
Commission consists of 14 members 
chosen from the NSTA membership and 
from among leading scientists, engineers, 
school administrators, and other such 
groups. 


The NSTA knows that the relation- 
ships among the sciences and between 
the sciences and other fields are more 
pronounced today than ever before. It 
therefore believes that more desirable 
elementary and secondary science cur- 
ricula would lead promising young 
reople to become important participants 
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in science and science teaching en- 
deavors. The NSTA has therefore pro- 
posed “to plan and carry through an 
appropriate study of the science curricu- 
lum for grades 1 through 12 in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.”’* 

In an effort to hold excellent teachers 
in the classroom and to improve instruc- 
tion, the NSTA offers grants ranging 
from $250 to $1000 to science teachers to 
enable them to conduct “on-the-job” re- 
search. Such awards are made after ap- 
plications have been carefully considered 
by a selection committee of the Associa- 
tion. Among other things, it is believed 
that this program will materially 
strengthen the morale and increase the 
prestige of science teachers. These are 
two factors of great importance in the 
retention of teachers. 

The contributions of the NSTA’s Fu- 
ture Scientists of America Foundation 
will be discussed in another section of 
this article. 


State Associations Assist 


The work of state associations towards 
solving the science teacher shortage is 
fundamentally the same as that of the 
national science organizations. Most 
of the state science teaching organiza- 
tions are affiliated with the NSTA and 
endeavor to carry out its program at the 
state, district and local levels. Also, state 
academies of science are working to solve 
the crisis by vigorous participation in the 
Science Teaching Improvement Pro- 
gram of the AAAS. 

The most popular science teacher re- 
cruitment efforts by state associations 
include the provision of scholarships for 
potential science teachers, the supplying 
of resource speakers to secondary science 


* National Science Teachers Association, “Some 
Things the NSTA Would Like To Do to Help 
Extend and Strengthen Science Teaching in the 
Schools” (Washington: National Science 
Teachers Association; August, 1956) p. 4. 





(Mimeographed.) 


classes, the subsidizing of high school 
field trips and the conducting of science 
“career days,” Within a particular state, 
these actions are often successfully co- 
ordinated with the efforts of the state 
division of the National Education As- 
sociation, the state department of edu- 
cation, the state’s teacher preparatory in- 
stitutions and the state’s leading in- 
dustries. 


Lay Organizations Are Important, Too 


The science teaching profession has 
profited from the programs of lay organi- 
zations, although these organizations 
have conducted programs which most 
often have dealt with the shortage of 
teachers, not specifically the shortage of 
science teachers. For example, The 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools has sought to help the American 
people realize the great importance of 
public schools in our democracy and to 
stimulate in each community a desire 
and intelligence to improve our public 
schools. In pursuit of these goals 
the Council has not only analyzed 
the vital effects of a teacher shortage, but 
also has published a most worthwhile 
guidebook and guidebook supplement 
describing methods for solving the teach- 
er shortage. 


The Committee on New Teachers for 
the Nations Classrooms formed in August, 
1954, is a second lay organization which 
is working to correct the teacher shortage. 
This organization consists of members 
from distinguished civic and educational 
groups. The interest and activity of the 
member organizations of the Committee 
in community-sponsored programs have 
already been influential in recruiting 
teachers. 


Lay organizations have been created 
in a few localities to deal specifically with 
the science and science teaching crisis. 
For example, a joint lay and professional 
committee appointed by Dr. Charles H. 
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Silver, President of the New York City 
Board of Education, studied what might 
be done to provide a suitable climate 
which would attract college-bound stu- 
dents into science and science teaching 
careers. They also studied what might 
be done to enable science teachers to 
grow professionally, to be contented and 
to be respected in their chosen profes- 
sion. 

Some new recommendations were pro- 
posed by this Committee. One such pro- 
posal advocated the issuance of a science 
and mathematics substitutes’ license to 
provide for the immediate employment 
of college graduates. If a substitute took 
a minimum of six semester hours in ap- 
propriate course work each year, this 
license would be issued and renewed in 
lieu of certain preservice education 
courses. After completion of 24 semester 
hours of appropriate courses he would 
be permitted to become eligible to take 
an examination to qualify for a regular 
teaching certificate. A second recommen- 
dation stated that qualified and potential 
elementary school teachers should be 
encouraged to take examinations to teach 
junior and senior high school science 
and mathematics. A third would require 
highly qualified science and mathematics 
teachers to teach extra periods. They 
would be compensated accordingly. 


Some of the other rather unique 
recommendations sought to request the 
inclusion of education and methods 
courses for qualified personnel in the 
armed services so as to recruit more 
people into the teaching profession; to 
supply auxiliary personnel in the schools 
to eliminate teachers from study hall, 
lunchroom, and corridor assignments; 
and to appoint, assign and transfer qual- 
ity science teachers to schools where 
their particular talents would be best 
utilized.® 


*“Report of the New York City Advisory 
Committee on Science Manpower,” The Science 
Teacher 23:394-95; December, 1956. 


Business, Industry and Foundations 
Spend Millions 

Each year millions of dollars are spent 
by the nation’s businesses, industries and 
foundations in the recruitment of science 
teachers and in the support of high 
school science. NAM, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, for exainple, 
is a voluntary membership organization 
composed of some 20,000 industrial firms 
which has aided the science teaching pro- 
fession through the labors of its educa- 
tion departments.® Early in 1955 the 
NAM Research Committee conducted a 
survey to determine what industry was 
doing in support of high school science. 
This research was conducted because the 
Association believed that the serious 
shortage of scientists and engineers was 
due primarily to the shortage of trained 
teachers. 

As a result of the survey and in hope 
that the practices of some companies 
would be adopted by other companies 
for use in their own communities, the 
NAM published its findings in March, 
1956. It stated that the teacher is the 
focal point of our educational system 
and that businessmen should learn the 
teacher's problems and give him advice 
and support, help achieve adequate 
salary levels for teachers, help teachers 
supplement income through summer em- 
ployment in industry, and support pro- 
grams of further education to improve 
the teacher's professional competence. 
The report further recommended that 
industrialists with scientific or engineer- 
ing training take part in community 
affairs by undertaking such activities as 
serving on local school boards, speaking 
to civic groups and supporting the edu- 
cational, scientific and research programs 
of science foundations, colleges, and uni- 
versities.1° 


* National Association of Manufacturers, Your 
Career in Teaching (New York: the Association, 
April, 1955) p. 31. 

*° National Association of Manufacturers, To- 
morrow’s Scientists and Engineers, op. cit. p. 3-4. 
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Industrialists are becoming better ac- 
quainted with the teacher through such 
programs as business-industry-education 
days, plant tours conducted by industry, 
and sponsorship of science teacher at- 
tendance at national professional meet- 
ings. Some companies offer summer em- 
ployment to teachers so as to improve 
their professional competence and assist 
them in gaining a better understanding 
of industry. Other industrial organiza- 
tions provide generous fellowships and 
awards for science teachers to attend 
summer institutes. Although these aids 
by industry do not specifically recruit 
teachers into the science teaching pro- 
fession, they definitely increase the pres- 
tige and total salary of science teachers. 
Thus, they are important contributions 
in solving the crisis in science teaching. 


Many industrial leaders contribute to 
the secondary science program by acting 
as counselors to the schools, offering 
scientific facilities to aid high school 
science teachers, financially supporting 
secondary science programs, subsidizing 
fairs, and giving scholarships to potential 
scientists and science teachers. Finally, 
industry gives millions of dollars annu- 
ally to support foundations dedicated to 
the improvement of education. Some of 
these foundations are exclusively science 
foundations. 

The substantial grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation for STIP has been cited. 
Other foundations have also granted 
thousands of dollars for the improve- 
ment of teaching and science teaching. 
The National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, mentioned _previous- 
ly, has received some of its funds from 
the Carnegie Foundation, The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, The 
Fund for the Republic, the General Edu- 
cation Board, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and 
the New York Community Trust. Two 
of the foundations which deal specifically 
with science include the National Science 


Foundation and the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation. 

The National Science Foundation, as 
part of its vast program to solve the 
crisis in science and science teaching, 
is working “to insure the availability of 
highly trained, enthusiastic, and well- 
paid high school and college teachers.” 
In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Foundation offers its numerous and 
generous grants to colleges and univer- 
sities for science institutes. In coopera- 
tion with the AAAS, it provides rural 
schools with mobile science libraries. It 
sponsors a new traveling lecture group. 
This group consists of selected high 
school science teachers trained during a 
three-month training program at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. Financed by the Foun- 
dation the group is now traveling from 
high school to high school giving lecture- 
demonstrations in science classes. “Ob- 
jectives of the program are to stimulate 
interest in science and in science teach- 
ing, to improve teaching methods and to 
provide a greater number of secondary 
school students with a deeper apprecia- 
tion of science and scientific careers.”!? 

During 1956, the National Science 
Foundation awarded $40,000 to the 
Science Service for its work with the 
Science Clubs of America and for their 
use in preparing new guidance materials 
for American youth.1* Among the many 
science conferences sponsored by the 
Foundation, was a most important con- 
ference on science teacher education 
sponsored jointly with the AAAS and 
the United States Office of Education. 
This conference brought together the 
leaders of the field “to exchange ideas 
on the improvement of science teachers, 
to explore ways to bring about better 
understanding between scientists and 


National Science Foundation, National 


Science Foundation Sixth Annual Report, 1956 
(Washington: 
1956) p. 64. 
*? Tbid., p. 69. 
*Ibid., p. 70. 


Government Printing Office, 
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professional educators, to plan courses of 
cooperative action and to consider pos- 
sibilities for new ways of training science 
teachers.”’!* 


The FSAF, Future Scientists of 
America Foundation, is an arm of the 
National Science Teachers Association 
and was established in 1952. The main 
purpose of FSAF is to provide materials 
and services to help in identifying, in- 
structing, and encouraging students for 
careers in science and science teaching. 
FSAF is supported by grants from busi- 
ness-industry groups and scientific socie- 
ties. During the period 1957-58 this 
organization received contributions from 
92 of the nation’s leading businesses and 
industries.'"* With this money the Foun- 
dation has made many valuable contribu- 
tions towards solving the crisis in science 
teaching. It has planned and conducted 
eight summer conferences for science 
teachers. For seven years it has conduc- 
ted the program of Science Achievement 
Awards for Students, sponsored by the 
American Society for Metals. It has pub- 
lished and distributed thousands of cop- 
ies of science and science teacher recruit- 
ment bulletins, fostered NSTA’s student 
publication, Tomorrow’s Scientists, and 
continued its efforts to encourage indus- 
try to employ science teachers in science- 
related summer jobs. It has also con- 
ducted extensive research of interest to 
science teachers. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Some of the most significant contri- 
butions towards solving the crisis in 
secondary science teaching are the efforts 
of many organizations. Through in- 
service courses, teacher preparatory in- 
stitutions have encouraged adults of all 


** Ibid. 
**The Future Scientists of America Founda- 
tion, Encouraging Future Scientists: Keys to 


Careers (Washington: The Future Scientists of 
America Foundation of the National 
Teachers Association, 1958) p. 2. 


Science 
(Pamphlet.) 


ages and from many walks of life to enter 
the teaching profession. Professional, 
lay, and industrial organizations have 
offered thousands of scholarships not 
only to potential science teachers, but 
also to those employed in this capacity. 
The classroom teachers themselves have 
contributed through their teaching, 
guidance, and inspiration, for it is they 
who hold the key to the stimulation of 
science students into science teaching 
careers. 

In trying to meet the challenge which 
this crisis presents, it is fortunate that 
there is experimentation and analysis 
of new techniques, new aids, and new 
programs. Science-consultant lectures, 
science fairs, career days and field trips 
are becoming more popular. Teaching 
assistants and material aids, such as 
radio and television, are being used more 
and more in the classrooms. Science 
programs, such as the AAAS Science 
Teaching Improvement Program and 
NSTA’s Future Scientists of America 
Foundation, are most important in utiliz- 
ing the cooperative efforts of many dif- 
ferent organizations throughout the 
country. As new techniques and methods 
are developed, their use and effectiveness 
deserve close, open-minded appraisal. 
For example, two such questions which 
remain unanswered are: (1) Should 
laboratory assistants have professional 
training? (2) How effective is television 
as a teaching aid? 

Such organizations as those discussed 
have created in the American public a 
greater awareness of the need for, and 
the importance of, having good teachers. 
As a result of this, many communities 
have raised teachers’ salaries and have 
improved teachers’ working conditions. 
Greater interest has been developed in 
post-secondary work and the concept of 
the professional preparation of the 
teacher has been steadily strengthened. 

Today educators and _ industrialists 
have been forced to work closer together. 
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Such a relationship presents a challenge 
to both groups. Educators must not take 
the millions of dollars donated by in- 
dustry for granted, but must show an 
increased effort of their own and a 
greater appreciation of industry's contri- 
butions. On the other hand, industry 
must realize that science education in 
the public schools is a responsibility of 
the teaching profession and industry 
must never assume to control a science 
course or program. Continued business- 
industry-education conferences should 
be conducted so that there cannot only 
be greater understanding of each group's 
problems, but also continued, and in 
some areas improved, cooperation and 
coordination of action towards solving 
the same problems. Finally, the estab- 
lishment of state science foundations by 
educators and industrialists would help 
solve this crisis in science and science 
teaching. 

In solving the crisis in secondary sci- 
ence teaching, it is not only necessary 
to increase the number of science teach- 
ers, but also necessary to maintain and 
extend a high quality of science instruc- 


tion. A “crash” science program should 
be avoided, as the total educational en- 
deavor is important to the student. No 
preferential considerations, such as the 
granting of higher salaries to science 
teachers, should be given to one group 
over another. Science teaching should 
not be distinguished from the other 
fields as a special skill. 

All teachers would be in a stronger 
position to demand salaries comparable 
to salaries in industry if they taught or 
contributed to the school program on a 
12-month basis. From the _ public’s 
viewpoint such a program would increase 
the prestige and professional status of 
teachers. 

The apathetic tradition of the Ameri- 
can public towards advanced planning 
and peacetime preparation for meeting 
national emergencies is slowly changing. 
In the scientific fields there has been a 
greater effort than ever before towards 
training scientists and science teachers. 
Progress has been made, but it is just 
beginning. It must be continued and 
relentlessly expanded. 





The “Cure-All"’ Concept 


: The promise and performance of television have led to the belief that it can cure any 

| and all educational problems. This belief can come very rapidly to the educator 

| beleaguered by problems of teacher shortages, overcrowded classrooms, and similar pres- 
sures. “All we need are some cameras and receivers and we're in business!” Alas, he 
may find that some of his problems have been painfully increased. I refer particularly 
to ineffective teachers and teaching methods. Without corrective efforts, television can- 
not magically transform an ineffective teacher or presentation. On the contrary, the 
television camera can function as a bore amplifier. I have had occasion to observe in- 
struction both in a classroom and later, unchanged, on television. If anything, the 
classroom defects were amplified on television. Other than closeups, no effort was made 
to utilize television techniques or to improve the teaching content of the presentation. 
Students who dozed in the classroom seemed to sleep even more profoundly when watch- 
ing the televised version. There is no substitute for the hard work and skills required 
for effective teaching. Television can contribute to these efforts by skillful use of its 
presentational features, but when used merely as a trasmission medium, it can exaggerate, 
not improve, ineffective teaching.—Joseph H. Kanner, “Future Trends in Television 
Teaching and Research,” Audio Visual Communication Review, Fall 1957, p. 514. 








A Statement on Graduate Study 
for Teachers and Educational Specialists 


U npr the current policies of the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, member 
higher institutions come under review 
when they move from undergraduate 
education to the offering of graduate 
programs or from one graduate level to 
another. In recent years most such ex- 
tensions have been in the area of teacher 
preparation and professional education. 
Faced with the task of evaluating these 
new programs, the Commission soon 
found itself handicapped by the existence 
of a variety of points of view concerning 
the appropriate pattern of graduate 
study for teachers and educational spe- 
cialists. Not only did these programs 
differ among themselves, but they dif- 
fered in significant ways from the more 
traditional advanced degree programs. 
In the face of such circumstances, the 
executive board of the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities appointed a 
committee’ to study the problem and 
to develop a general statement that 


Dr. Pfnister” is assistant secretary, 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago. 





*The Committee on Graduate Programs in 
Education, as it was called, consisted of the fol- 
lowing persons: Donald P. Cottrell, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University; Harvey 
H. Davis, provost, State University of lowa; John 
R. Emens, president, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; William R. Ross, president, Colorado State 
College at Greeley; and Charles J. Turck, presi- 


Allan O. Pfnister 


would be helpful both to institutions 
embarking on such programs and to the 
board in carrying out its task of evalua- 
tion and accreditation. 


A report on “Programs of Post-Bac- 
calaureate Study for Teachers Leading to 
the Master's Degree” was adopted by the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities 
in April, 1956. At the annual meeting 
of the North Central Association in 
March of this year the Commission 
adopted an expanded statement dealing 
with graduate study for both classroom 
teachers and educational specialists. 
While this statement now constitutes the 
working policy of the Commission on 
the matter of graduate programs in edu- 
cation, the Commission recognizes that 
there are other appropriate types of ad- 
vanced degree programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers and specialists. The 
North Central Association has always 
sought to maintain a proper amount of 
flexibility in evaluating institutional 
programs and in adopting this statement 
it does not want to imply that it is dis- 
approving of other approaches. The 
essential concern is that an intsitution 
have a quality program. 





dent, Macalester College. Added to the Com- 
mittee during the second phase of its work 
were: Kenneth E. Anderson, dean, School of 
Education of the University of Kansas and 
Robert H. Koenker, director of graduate studies 
at Ball State Teachers College. The writer served 
as secretary to the Committee throughout its 
deliberations. 
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The statement is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first section deals with the 
characteristics of post-baccalaureate study 
for master teachers and the second sec- 
tion discusses graduate study for edu- 
cational specialists. 


The Preparation of Master Teachers 


The statement of policy makes an ini- 
tial distinction between a program for 
teachers leading to an advanced degree 
and a program that consists only of an 
additional year of undergraduate study 
beyond the baccalaureate degree. While 
recognizing that a_ post-baccalaureate 
program consisting of additional under- 
graduate courses may add in important 
ways to a student's general background, 
the statement urges that the integrity of 
graduate work be maintained and that 
the graduate degree be granted only for 
what is properly advanced study. The 
position is taken that graduate study 
should be of an advanced nature and 
that it should emphasize mature and 
original thinking; graduate study should 
not be equated with the filling in of gaps 
in one’s undergraduate experience. Grad- 
uate study should call for a deeper and 
more penetrating approach. In_ this 
connection the statement raises a ques- 
tion about the granting of graduate 
credit for upper level undergraduate 
courses taken as part of an advanced 
program, and it urges that the amount 
of graduate credit allowed for such 
courses be kept at a minimum. 

The statement also addresses itself to 
the problem faced when advanced study 
in the teaching field is precluded by a 
lack of preparation at a lower level. It 
is urged that in such a case the student 
be required to complete the necessary 
lower level courses before being allowed 
to advance in the graduate program and 
that graduate credit not be given for 
those courses required to bring the 
student to the point at which he can 
profitably engage in advanced study. For 


example, advanced algebra and solid 
geometry are typically considered sec- 
ondary school or lower division college 
courses. It would not be proper, there- 
fore, to permit a graduate student to 
take these courses for graduate credit 
simply because he failed to take them as 
an undergraduate. The statement warns 
that unless the principle is accepted that 
work undertaken for an advanced degree 
should be clearly of graduate caliber, the 
distinction between undergraduate and 
graduate study is quickly erased and 
another and questionable principle be- 
gins to operate, namely, that graduate 
work is whatever a student happens to 
be taking after he has received a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

With respect to granting graduate 
credit for professional courses required 
for initial certification as a teacher, the 
statement urges that these courses be 
specially developed to take into account 
the maturity of the graduate student and 
the demands of graduate study. If these 
courses are only duplications of those 
typically taken by undergraduate stu- 
dents, they should not be allowed to 
substitute for advanced level require- 
ments. In expressing this position the 
statement does not mean to call into 
question the various types of fifth-year 
arrangements that have been developed 
in recent years, arrangements whereby 
graduates of liberal arts colleges without 
previous preparation in professional edu- 
cation may prepare for a teaching posi- 
tion. It only means that when such a 
program eventuates in a graduate degree 
it should consist of more than elementary 
courses in professional education. The 
program should be truly graduate in 
character. 

The majority of the students entering 
the master’s degree program will have 
had some experience in teaching and 
those entering the sixth-year program 
will ordinarily possess a master’s degree 
or its equivalent in academic training. 
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The structure of the program should not 
preclude the admission of persons with- 
out teaching experience or without 
certification, but these persons should 
normally be in the minority. The pro- 
gram for master teachers is conceived of 
as a program for increasing the compe- 
tence of persons who are already com- 
mitted to and experienced in teaching. 


With respect to the curriculum, the 
statement points out that since the es- 
sential purpose of the program is to 
educate master teachers, considerable at- 
tention should be given to the specific 
needs of the individual student. Neither 
the master’s degree nor the sixth-year 
program should, however, be only a 
collection of miscellaneous courses. 
These programs should be coherent and 
organized, leading to a degree or a 
certificate. The statement recognizes 
that the academic preparation of a 
teacher may be considered to involve 
three areas—development of breadth and 
depth in general education, in _profes- 
sional education, and in the teaching 
field. The statement urges, however, that 
the major portion of the course work 
should be in the area or areas of the 
candidate's teaching specialty. A certain 
portion of the program can properly be 
devoted to studies in professional educa- 
tion, but a program consisting almost en- 
tirely of professional courses is not 
adequate for classroom teachers. Pro- 
fessional courses must be kept in proper 
proportion to courses in the teaching 
field and in general education. The 
statement discusses at some length the 
place of research in a program designed 
to prepare the master teachers. It recog- 
nizes certain limiting conditions: 


1. Training in research is not in itself 
an end in a graduate program for 
teachers, 


2. The time which a student in a gradu- 
ate program for teachers at the 
master’s level can actively devote to 
research will be relatively restricted. 


More opportunity for research is af- 
forded in the sixth-year program. 

3. Graduate study is more than the 
amassing of course credits. It de- 
mands a certain level of maturity and 
the ability to make critical judg- 
ments. 

4. The program of graduate study in a 
teaching field should prepare the stu- 
dent to face teaching problems in a 
critical spirit and to seek continuous 
improvement of his teaching through 
study and experimentation. 


The Place of Research 
Given the above general propositions, 
the statement makes the following speci- 
fic recommendations regarding the place 
of research in a program for the prepara- 
tion of master teachers: 

1. The graduate student should be 
acquainted with the language of his 
own field and the language of the 
field of education. He should also 
be acquainted with the methods of 
research in both fields. Acquaintance 
with the language of the field and 
with the methods of research in the 
field can probably be more effectively 
secured through experiences in a 
number of courses that are not 
strictly research courses than in a 
single so-called research methods 
course. 

2. Acquaintance with the language of 
the field and methods of research in 
the field cannot, however, be se- 
cured if the matter is left purely to 
chance. Each student should be 
given the opportunity to gain the 
requisite knowledge within—though 
not exclusively so—the structure of 
the required courses of the program. 

3. The graduate student at the master’s 
level should be given an opportunity 
to prepare some papers in which he 
weighs results, evaluates, and inter- 
prets. These papers should probably 
not be formal research papers. They 
may be papers prepared as part of 
the regular course work. 
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4. A special research project should be 
required as part of the sixth-year pro- 
gram. The particular type of re- 
search project undertaken may fol- 
low any one of a wide variety of 
directions. For example, it may 
represent an attempt at interpreting 
and bringing together in a systematic 
way a body of research dealing with 
the field of specialization. It may 
involve the development and testing 
of a new research design, or it may 
be directed at a special problem re- 
lated to the student’s field of spe- 
cialization. The nature of the project 
should be determined in the light of 
the experience of the student and 
should be clearly related to the field 
in which he is teaching. 

5. Where possible, the instructor of any 
course should make a conscious effort 
to acquaint the student with some of 
the research reflecting upon the course 
and with the sources of research re- 
ports about the material covered in 
the course. It seems logical to sup- 
pose, furthermore, that when there 
is opportunity, the instructor will 
point out and evaluate relevant re- 
search data in support of his pres- 
entation. 

6. There is merit in providing for gradu- 
ate students an opportunity to engage 
in a number of seminars in which the 
problems dealt with are significant, 
manageable, and relevant to the field. 
Such seminar experience can be as 
valuable as work on an extended re- 
search project. 

The statement goes on to discuss the 
preparation of staff members teaching in 
the program, the organization of the 
faculty, and makes some general remarks 
regarding extension work, length of time 
for completing the program, and the 
characteristics of an institution adequate 
to provide such a program. 


The Program for Educational Specialists 


The second part of the statement of 
policy deals with the program for spe- 


cialists in education. The commission 
makes a distinction between a program 
for a specialist and a program for a 
master teacher because it feels that 
there are significant differences in the 
kinds of preparation required for the 
two. The program for master teachers 
should deal largely with the teaching 
area and the general education and pro- 
fessional courses that make for better 
teaching. On the other hand, the spe- 
cialist program should be built on a 
highly individualized set of courses and 
experiences designed to prepare an 
individual for a highly specialized role. 
Both the master’s degree and the sixth- 
year program are possible within the 
framework of a curriculum for master 
teachers, but the kind of competences 
required of the educational specialist can 
hardly be secured in any period less than 
two years beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

As a preface to the discussion of the 
specialist program itself the statement 
observes that a society that is becoming 
increasingly complex requires an ever- 
growing number of persons with spe- 
cialized competences. The need for such 
persons is as great in the formal educa- 
tional enterprise as in other social en- 
terprises, and recent years have witnessed 
the emergence within school systems of 
such specialists as: curriculum con- 
sultants; subject-matter consultants and 
resource persons; guidance and counsel- 
ling workers, such as school psychologists 
or psychometrists; business managers; 
directors of special education; school 
plant and building consultants; public 
relations directors; school administrators; 
school librarians; and instructional mate- 
rials specialists, including audio-visual 
directors. 

These educational specialists provide 
invaluable assistance to both the class- 
room teacher and the administrator. 
The sheer increase in knowledge in 
existing fields makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult, for example, for the classroom 
teacher to keep abreast of the latest 
research and developments, a problem 
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that is compounded by the emergence 
of many new fields. Moreover, the teacher 
faces a bewildering array of new teach- 
ing materials, and persons who are com- 
petent to translate research into practice 
and to act as consultants and resource 
people are greatly needed to help teach- 
ers carry on their appointed tasks with 
maximum effectiveness. The adminis- 
trator, although a specialist himself, also 
feels the pressures of complexity and 
needs the support of other specialists. 
As his tasks multiply, he finds himself 
calling more and more frequently upon 
a corps of specialized assistants. New 
kinds of administrative assistants at dif- 
ferent levels in the administative 
structure are emerging. 

To provide the kind of training needed 
by such specialized personnel in modern 
school systems requires sound and im- 
aginative planning. On the one hand, 
the educational specialist must be a 
person with a high degree of competency 
in his specialty. On the other hand, he 
must be more than the “narrow” spe- 
cialist who knows only his own spe- 
cialty; he must be able to view his 
specialty perceptively in the context of 
the situation in which he works. He 
must be technically proficient, and he 
must also be able to fit his contribution 
into a larger pattern while adapting his 
specialty to the broader problems of the 
system in which he works. He must 
have the capacity to use his specialized 
skill in the service of larger educa- 
tional interests through the processes of 
program development and operation. 

In describing the general character- 
istics of a program required to train 
the kind of person described above, the 
statement argues that there should be a 
coherent and unified program leading 
to a degree. The commission is suggest- 
ing in the interest of maintaining some 
uniformity, that the title “Specialist in 
Education” be applied to the degree 
earned at the completion of the program. 
As in the program for master teachers, 
the program for the specialist should 
be distinguished from the mere accumu- 


lation of additional course credits be- 
yond the master’s degree. Because the 
requirements of individual specialists 
may vary greatly and the contents of 
any given program will necessarily be 
tailored to individual needs, adequate 
safeguards must be introduced to guaran- 
tee that the program does not become 
little more than a collection of miscel- 
laneous courses. 

The specialist program will normally 
be a sixth-year post-master’s degree pro- 
gram, and the master’s degree will 
ordinarily be a prerequisite for admis- 
sion. The master’s program should pro- 
vide a broad base for the specialist 
program. In the case of a two-year 
integrated program leading to the sixth- 
year credential, the student may be ad- 
mitted with less than a master’s degree, 
but provision should be made within 
the two-year program for the breadth 
of preparation which is typical of a 
master’s program. The statement points 
out that the specialist program will 
normally be terminal in nature. It serves 
a different purpose from that typically 
served by the study leading to the doc- 
tor’s degree, and it should not be viewed 
as a truncated doctoral program. It is 
a complete program in its own right. 
A person completing the sixth-year spe- 
cialist program should not be precluded 
from entering a doctoral program, but 
he should not expect to be able to trans- 
fer all of his work to the latter program. 
Some of the experience appropriate to 
the specialist program will probably not 
be appropriate to the typical doctoral 
program. 

The policy discusses the characteristics 
of the institution qualified to offer an 
adequate specialized program, charac- 
teristics of the program, and the student 
in the specialist program. It points out 
that an institution offering an adequate 
specialist program should clearly define 
the philosophy, purposes and aims of its 
program. Because the specialist program 
will draw so heavily upon supporting 
areas, it is highly unlikely that an in- 
stitution can provide such a program 
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without a well-established master’s pro- 
gram. (Preferably it should be equipped 
to offer accredited work at the doctoral 
level.) Considerable emphasis is placed 
upon the role of the library. While in 
some fields adequate holdings for a 
strong master’s degree program will be 
sufficient for the specialist program, in 
other areas additional resources will be 
required. 

Within the curriculum, adequate pro- 
visions should be made for seminars, 
field projects, and other types of practi- 
cal experience. The statement urges 
that where necessary the students should 
be able to cut across departmental and 
divisional offerings. At the same time, 
in order that the program will have a 
clear purpose and direction, adequate 
provision must be made for supervision. 
The statement advises that a special 
research project be required as part of 
the program. The particular type of 
research project may follow any one of 
a variety of directions. For example, 
the project may represent an attempt 
at interpreting and bringing together 
in a systematic way a body of research 
dealing with the field of specialization. 
It may involve the development and test- 
ing of a new research design, or it may 
be directed at a special problem that 
is related to the student’s area of spe- 
cialization. However the project is de- 
veloped, it should be of such a nature 
as to allow the student to demonstrate 
his technical skill in the field of spe- 
cialization and his recognition of the im- 
plications of his specialty for the 
educational enterprise in general. 

The statement points out that the 
student entering such a program should 
have had previous experience appropri- 
ate to his area of specialization. The 
specialist program should not be thought 
of as one primarily designed to afford 
the student an opportunity to begin a 
career in an entirely new area of en- 
deavor. An adequate specialist program 
must be built upon the previous ex- 
perience and training of the student. 
For example, a curriculum coordinator 
should probably have had a certain 
amount of teaching experience at the 
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school level at which he intends to pursue 
his specialty. The school psychologist 
should have had some experience in ad- 
ministering and interpreting tests. The 
business manager should have had some 
experience in working with accounts and 
budgets. Thus, the specialist program 
is conceived of as an extension of the 
student’s skill rather than as an intro- 
duction to a new kind of preparation. 


Conclusion 

These are the essential points of the 
recently adopted statement on graduate 
programs in education. The statement 
is the product of considerable study and 
discussion, and the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities offers it as a 
general guide to what appears to be 
good practice in the areas of advanced 
preparation of teachers and educational 
specialists. The statement was developed 
in recognition of the growing complexity 
of our educational system and in the 
recognition of the new kinds of programs 
that are being designed to meet the 
many requirements of the expanding 
educational enterprise. The Commission 
is not attempting in this statement to 
lay down rules or standards which must 
be met by every institution seeking its 
approval. Rather, the policy consistently 
reflects the North Central Association's 
general approach to accrediting, i.e., that 
an institution must be considered as a 
whole and within a particular social and 
geographical context. The Association 
has no desire to impress a single program 
of graduate study for teachers and spe- 
cialists on American higher education. 
The intent of the statement of policy is 
to outline the characteristics of an effec- 
tive program. It is recognized that there 
will be variations. The North Central 
Association has always encouraged its 
member higher institutions to engage in 
well-conceived experimentation. The es- 
sential concern is that an institution 
offer a quality program, and the Asso- 
ciation feels that if an institution is to 
have a quality program it must deal 
perceptively with the issues pointed up 
in this statement and must have reached 
defensible positions on these issues. 








Help Needed and Received 


by Student Teachers 


A BASIC assumption in a program of 
off-campus student teaching involves the 
co-operation of the student teacher, the 
co-operating classroom teacher, the school 
principal, the university supervisor, and 
the co-ordinator and/or director of stu- 
dent teaching. University professors in 
methods and other courses, other teach- 
ers in the co-operating school and fellow 
student teachers are also likely to give 
some assistance to the student teacher. 
The principal goals in the research re- 
ported here were to determine the kinds 
and amount of help needed by student 
teachers and the amount of help received 
from each of the major co-operating staff 
members. 

In seeking the data utilized herein, 
140 student teachers who were complet- 
ing one semester of student teaching in 
June, 1957, were asked to reply anony- 
mously to an opinionnaire. Sixty-five 
were working in the elementary educa- 
tion department, 56 were in secondary, 
while 12 and 7 respectively represented 
business and physical education in these 
tabulations. Approximately two out of 
three of these neophytes were women. 
Ages ranged from 20 to 49. All but 27 
were undergraduates seeking a bachelor’s 
degree and a provisional (teacher's) cer- 
tificate in Pennsylvania or a comparable 
credential in another state. All but two 
of the 27 were concurrently seeking a 
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graduate degree in education. In a large 
majority of the cases the semester in- 
volved was the terminal one in the 
certification sequence. 

An interpretation of these data should 
be facilitated by the knowledge that the 
program of student teaching studied is 
centered around a half-day of work in 
the co-operating school with university 
classes being carried concurrently during 
the other half-day and/or evening. The 
academic credits allotted to student 
teaching itself represents about one-half 
of a full load. An integral part of the 
block of work in student teaching is the 
weekly administrative conference with 
the director of student teaching and the 
weekly supervisory conference with the 
university supervisor. Conferences with 
the co-operating teacher or teachers are 
held as needed with short daily con- 
ferences periodically supplemented by 
longer ones. Elementary student teach- 
ers have one co-operating classroom 
teacher and one university supervisor 
unless they are in the kindergarten- 
primary curriculum, in which case they 
move to a new classroom at mid-semester 
and may have a new supervisor at that 
time. About one out of four of the 
elementary student teachers falls into 
this grouping. In physical education, 
where the number of co-operating teach- 
ers per student teacher varies from one 
to four at a time, the program moves 
the prospective teacher into a new situa- 
tion at mid-semester because half of the 
time is in a secondary school and the 
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other half is in an elementary situation. 
In business education and in secondary 
education, . student teachers normally 
have two different classroom teachers 
with whom to work and remain in the 
same room throughout the entire stu- 
dent teaching semester. One or two 
university supervisors are involved, de- 
pending upon whether the assignment 
involves only the major teaching field 
or includes a minor field also. In every 
department the assignments just de- 
scribed are preceded by a period of two 
weeks in which the student is in the 
school all day observing and participat- 
ing prior to assuming full status as a 
student teacher and doing some teaching 
for which he asumes major respon- 
sibility. 

The types of help needed and received 
during the student teaching semester 
were tabulated on a chart adapted from 
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the material published by the Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation.! The respondents were asked 
to indicate (1) the various amounts of 
help needed during the semester and 
(2) the various amounts of help received 
for each of the types of help listed. The 
student teachers were given an oppor- 
tunity to list three other types of help. 

Table I contains the data on the 
amount of help which student teachers 
said they needed during their student 
teaching assignment and the amount they 
acknowledged receiving. The data are 
presented as total frequencies, adding 
together the replies from each of the 
four departments. The numbers in each 
department were too small to be mean- 
ingful. Likewise, percentages were 
Research 
Re- 


“National Education Association, 
Division, “First Year Teachers in 1954-55.” 
search Bulletin 34:34; February 1956. 


Tasie I 
Amounts of Certain Types of Help Needed and Received by Student Teachers 








Number of Student Teachers 
Reporting Various Amounts N 
of Help Needed 


Number of Student Teachers 
Reporting Various Amounts 
of Help Received 


No | Little | Some | Much 








| community and its people 


No No | Little| Some | Much | No | 
Response | Help | Help | Help | Help | Type of Help | Response | Help | Help | Help Help 
3 24 | 42 | 54 | 17 | Understanding the goals of | 0 33 | 37 | 42 | 28 
the school 
0 11 35 63 31 | Developing better personal 1 | 18 32 50 | 39 
| qualities as a teacher—voice, 
poise, emotional control, etc. 
3 18 35 53 31 | Understanding and using spe- 1 | 51 46 31 11 
cial school services—stand- 
ardized test results, health, 
remedial reading, psychol- | 
ogists, etc. 
3 15 | 30 | 58 | 34 | Keeping and making out off- | 0 21 | 38 | 40 | 41 
cial records and reports | 
2 16 37 55 30 | Understanding and using | 0 29 40 | 46 | 25 
courses of study and curricu- | 
lum guides | 
7 40 | 24 | 44 | 25 | Making effective use of com- | 7 69 | 36 | 16 | 12 
munity resources | 
4 22 34 | 43 | 37 | Handling disciplinary prob- 5 | 25 | 45 37 | 28 
| | lems | 
1 37 | 19 37 46 | Planning forand workingwith | 3 | 64 | 40 18 | 15 
| gifted and retarded children | 
3 61 26 | 27 | 23 | Getting acquainted with the 3 | 73 | 34 17 | 13 
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avoided as it was believed that the use 
of actual frequencies would keep the 
interpretation in focus better than a per- 
cent due to the low magnitude of N, 
the total number of respondents, which 
was 140. The discussion here will be 
confined to those items which were 
checked by a fourth of the total group 
(35 out of 140). Readers may easily 
determine the relative weight given to 
other responses by reference to Table 
I. This abitrary limitation in the text 
should be borne in mind throughout the 
reading of this article. Otherwise, mis- 
interpretation of the text may result. For 
example, if 35 or more students give 
“some” as the amount of help received, 
this would be mentioned. However, 34 
more (in the most extreme case possible) 
might cite “much” as the amount of help 
given and this would not be cited as 
an additional factor. A study of the 
complete table is thus suggested for 
readers desiring more than a general 
résumé of the information tabulated. 
However, the data were analyzed in 
another way to check the adequacy of 
this treatment. The frequencies for “no” 
and “little” were added, and the same 
was done in the case of “some” and 
“much.” A fraction of one-half of the 
total cases, or 70 out of 140, was then 
used as the basis for mention. It was 
found that the method used herein gave 
a more discriminating coverage of the 
responses. No additional items qualified 
for consideration under the alternate 
plan of analysis. 


Understanding the goals of the school 
was an area in which “some” help was 
needed by 54 students and 42 members 
of the group received it. “Little” help 
was checked as a need by 42, with 37 
acknowledging aid. 


Sixty-three needed “some” help in 
developing better personal qualities as 
a teacher such as voice, poise, emotional 
control. A fourth of the group in addi- 
tion checked “little” in this category. 
Fifty received “some” aid and 39 felt 


they had obtained “much” help in this 
area. 

Fifty-three wanted “some” aid in un- 
derstanding and using special school 
services including standardized test re- 
sults, health, remedial reading, psycho- 
logical services. Unfortunately, 51 had 
to admit they had received “none,” but 
46 did acknowledge a “little” help with 
just one-fourth of the group checking 
this amount as “needed.” 

“Some” help in keeping and making 
out official records and reports was de- 
sired by 58 of the students and 119 of 
them acknowledged receiving “much” 
help (41), “some” help (40), or “little” 
help (38). 

Understanding and using courses of 
study and curriculum guides was a felt 
need to the extent of “some by 55 
students and to the extent of “little” 
by 37 more. Eighty-six received “some” 
(46), or “little” (40) assistance. 

Help in making effective use of com- 
munity resources was an area of “some” 
need in the experiences of 44 students. 
Forty checked “none”; 69 received that 
amount and 36 acknowledged a “little” 
assistance in this endeavor. 

Handling disciplinary problems repre- 
sents the first area in our discussion in 
which a fourth or more of our respon- 
dents checked “much” as the degree of 
need with 37 student teachers reacting 
in this manner. In addition, 43 more 
said they needed “some” aid. Thirty- 
seven received “some” aid and 45 
obtained a “little.” 

In planning for and working with 
gifted and retarded children, “much” 
was the most prevalent category checked 
again. Forty-six used this designation, 
while 37 checked “some” and a like 
number checked “little.” Sixty-four 
claimed they had received “no” help, 
40 admitted to “little” assistance, and 
in the other categories the responses were 
below our arbitrary fraction of one- 
fourth of the total group which the 
reader is reminded is the prerequisite 
for mention in the present text. 
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Taste II 


Amounts of Help Received from Various Staff Members by Student Teachers 
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Number of Student Teachers 
Reporting Various Amounts of Help 
Sources of Help 
N = 140 | | | 
No No | Little | Some | Much 
Response | Help Help Help | Help 
TT eer errr err rr 1 25 40 54 20 
Co-ordinator of Elementary Student Teaching........... 65 40 22 10 3 
University Supervisor or Supervisors. ...........-...-++- 1 11 | 38 47 43 
Co-operating Teacher or Teachers. .............--+++5: 0 3 |} 14 | 28 95 
Administrator or Other Official in Co-operating School. . . 4 | 65 33 | 24 14 
University Methods Instructor or Instructors............ tf, izZ2 47 | 40 27 
2 21 | 33 | 64 | 20 





Getting acquainted with the commun- 
ity and its people registered as “none” 
in the data being so checked by 61 stu- 
dents. This correlated with the assistance 
obtained as 73 received just this amount, 
“none.” 

Although free responses on other types 
of help failed to bring forth any single 
item qualifying for mention under the 
plan used here, it may be of interest to 
cite without statistical references the 
needs written in by the respondents. 
They are as follows in the rank order of 
total frequency of occurrence with the 
numbers in the parentheses being the 
totals: 

1. Unit and lesson planning (14) 

2. Knowing the school assigned (5) 
Knowing the pupil background (5) 
Time planning (4) 

Constructing tests (3) 

Organizing work committees (3) 
Planning activity (2) 

In general, help in these areas was re- 
ceived in about the same _ relative 
amounts as the need expressed. 

In another section of the opinion- 
naire the student teacher was asked to 
estimate the amount of help, of the types 
shown in Table I, which was received 
from the various staff members co-opera- 
ting in the program. In cases where more 
than one co-operating teacher and/or 
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university supervisor were involved a 
“composite” or average response was sug- 
gested. Table II contains the data which 
were received. The same arbitrary limi- 
tation of discussion will be employed in 
this section of the report, namely, cate- 
gories receiving a response from one- 
fourth or more (35 out of 140) of the 
students will be mentioned in the text. 


The director of student teaching was 
credited with giving “some” help to 54 
student teachers and “little” to 40. The 
director's contact with the total group 
was limited to a weekly administrative 
group conference. 

Since obviously the elementary student 
teachers were the only ones who should 
expect aid from the co-ordinator of ele- 
mentary student teaching, the one-fourth 
criterion was applied to the responses 
from the one department only. Sixteen 
responses out of 65 would qualify a cate- 
gory for mention, and this frequency was 
achieved by 40 answers of “no” help and 
22 cases where “little” help was checked. 
It should be mentioned that the co-ordi- 
nator’s duties beyond administrative re- 
sponsibilities for arranging the assign- 
ments of student teachers to co-operating 
teachers was generally limited to solving 
personal problems and did not include 
any regular contact with the total group. 


University supervisors were credited 








with giving “much” help to 43 students, 
“some” help to 47, and “little” assis- 
tance to 38. 

Co-operating teachers in 95 cases were 
acknowledged as being of “much” help 
while administrators or other officials 
in the co-operating schools were not “in 
the running” as being helpful. 

University methods instructors or other 
instructors were said to be of “some” 
help by 40 and of “little” assistance by 
47, and fellow student teachers gave 
“some” help in 64 cases. 

In free responses librarians, friends 
in and out of teaching, a wife, mother, 
a girl friend, the placement director, the 
audio-visual aids director and university 
testing service personnel were mentioned 
as being of help. 

In a separate specific question the stu- 
dent teachers were asked to evaluate the 
services of the co-operating teacher or 
teachers by stating that in general these 
services were poor, fair, good, or excel- 
lent. Five chose “poor,” 18 decided on 
“fair,” while 58 checked “good” and 58 
more checked “excellent.” Only one 
individual failed to respond. 

In free responses the student teachers 
listed the “strengths” in the service 
of the co-operating teachers and the 
“weaknesses.” The evidence on strengths 
included 34 different categories of which 
six were utilized by 25 or more student 
teachers and are mentioned here. The 
manner in which these part-time staff 
members gave willingly of their time, 
knowledge and experience was men- 
tioned by 59 of the group. Thirty-five 
cited their “very understanding” quality 
of service, “good criticisms” was appre- 
ciated by 32 and “many good sugges- 
tions” was listed by 25 student teachers. 
The good qualifications of these teach- 
ers in general were referred to by 29, 
and the practice of leaving the student 
teacher on his own a great deal was 
heralded by 27. On the negative side the 
free responses resulted in a listing of 
38 different weaknesses by one or more 
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student teachers, but only three were 
named by 25 or more. These were “lack 
of constructive criticism,” which was 
noted by 27 respondents, “unsatisfactory 
personnel (including administration),” 
and “a domineering teacher.” The two 
latter items were each stated by 25 
teachers. 

As might be anticipated, the help 
needed by student teachers is very similar 
to the help needed by first-year teachers 
in regular teaching positions. A com- 
parative analysis of the data has con- 
firmed this assumption.? 

These data, revealing as they do the 
help needed by student teachers, the 
help received and the sources of this 
help, should assist those in charge of 
student programs to center attention on 
the areas which should be of concern to 
all those engaged in teacher education. 
It is not claimed that these data are 
applicable directly to any other student 
teaching situation than the one surveyed, 
but it is claimed that the data are rele- 
vant for consideration in many other 
student teaching situations. This claim 
is based upon an unpublished study of 
student teaching programs in five selected 
teacher education departments or schools 
and a perusal of the professional litera- 
ture in the field of student teaching 
which has been published in the last 
quarter century. 

It is therefore recommended that 
directors and/or co-ordinators of student 
teaching, co-operating teachers, and in- 
structors in methods courses might well 
look to these data for helpful suggestions 
of areas which should be of concern to 
those desirous of up-grading the student 
teaching experiences in any given stu- 
dent teaching program. Until a com- 
parable study could be made in the local 
situation, it is believed that informal in- 
quiries addressed to any set of student 
teachers would soon reveal whether the 
areas of weakness shown herein exist in 





*Ibid., p. 33-36. 
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that particular local program. Once this 
is done, action could be undertaken to 
strengthen the program. Fortunately, 
some local inquiries will reveal that the 
weaknesses cited here are not prevalent 
locally. This being the case other areas 
of weakness may be detected which in 
the situation described here were cate- 
gorized as strengths. 

It is believed that this study justifies 
the following specific proposals for ac- 
tion in the program surveyed, and in 
other programs which may be judged by 
the persons concerned to be somewhat 
comparable: 

1. The principals or head teachers in 
each building having student 
teachers should hold group meetings 
as a part of the orientation proce- 
dure and include discussions de- 
signed to foster an understanding of 
the goals of the particular school. 

2. Co-operating teachers and super- 
visors should stress techniques which 
develop voice, poise and emotional 
control. 

3. Principals should schedule group 
conferences to familiarize the stu- 
dent teachers with special school 
services related to testing, pupil 
health, remedial teaching and psy- 
chological services. 

4. Co-operating teachers should guide 
student teachers in keeping actual 
school records. 

5. Courses of study and curriculum 
guides should be discussed and used 
in contacts involving co-operating 
teachers and university supervisors. 


6. The use of community resources 
should be attempted as an integral 
part of the teaching experiences. 

7. Discipline should be studied at every 
possible opportunity. A school-wide 
conference guided by the principal 


should be supplemented by numer- 
ous conferences with the co-operat- 
ing teacher following disciplinary 
actions observed and/or taken by 
the student teacher, and the super- 
visor should attempt to co-ordinate 
all the learning in this important 
area of technical skill. 

8. Any available specialist working 
with exceptional children should 
discuss these matters with groups of 
student teachers. 

9. Special attention should be given to 
acquainting the student teacher with 
the community and its people. A 
school-wide orientation meeting plus 
follow-up work in the classroom 
would be a desirable minimum. 

10. University supervisors should be 
given more generous time allotments 
in their teaching loads for the super- 
vision of student teachers so that 
they could give “much” help to a 
larger percentage of the group, thus 
approaching the fine record of the 
co-operating teacher in the quality 
and amount of aid given. 

11. The methods instructors might well 
direct student-teacher participation 
in planning the methods courses in 
an attempt to make these required 
courses more helpful to a greater 
number. 

12. The director and/or co-ordinator of 
student teaching should give con- 
sideration to better techniques in 
the selection of co-operating teachers 
and to more efficient ways of match- 
ing these teachers with student 
teachers when assignments are made. 


Since student teaching is claimed by 
many educationists to be the climax of 
the teacher education curriculum, it 
should be a mutual concern for contin- 
uous evaluation and redirection. 








Administrative Problems Under 


A Merit Plan 


Berore listing specific difficulties an 
administrator might encounter in at- 
tempting to administer the complex 
problem of rating teaching, the following 
quote should be studied. “Teachers and 
administrators are recognizing the folly 
of attempting to grade teachers on this 
competitive basis when they oppose com- 
petitive grading of pupils. Each teacher’s 
contribution to the pupil’s growth is 
unique.”"! 

During recent years, lay citizens and 
the press have carried on discussions 
about whether teachers should be paid 
on a set salary schedule, dependent al- 
most entirely upon the years of service 
and college credits earned, or whether 
they should be paid on individual worth. 

Many have stated that industry and 
business" have differentiated between 
those who produce and those who do not 
produce. It hardly seems wise or de- 
sirable, however, to compare personnel 
in education with those in fields con- 
cerned primarily with material produc- 
tion. The teaching-learning process is 
not analagous, to any great extent, to 
production situations.” It is virtually im- 
possible to measure teaching effective- 
ness by the number of pupils who pass 
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or fail. It is likewise difficult to use pupil 
progress to measure teaching excellence. 
“This may seem peculiar to the insurance 
executive accustomed to paying salaries 
based upon the volume of business 
written and strange to the automobile 
dealer who pays salesmen according to 
the number of cars sold.” 

In any type of merit rating plan it is 
hardly possible to have objective meas- 
urement. Frank Dickey, the dean of the 
College of Education at the University 
of Kentucky, explains this difficulty: 


The artist is not paid according to the 
number of pictures he paints. It is a very 
difficult thing to explain the basis on which 
an artist does become outstanding. It is 
also very difficult to understand why one 
jurist is considered very good and another 
only mediocre. Such ratings are relative ones 
and no objective devices have yet been de- 
veloped for measuring the effectiveness of 
a jurist or of an artist or of persons in 
various other professions. Certainly it would 
be unfair to rate the jurist by the number 
of decisions turned out or of the number of 
persons convicted. In like manner, in dis- 
cussing merit awards for outstanding service 
in teaching, it must be remembered that 
there are few, if any, objective measures of 
teaching effectiveness and there probably 
never will be. This should not be con- 
sidered a discredit to the profession of edu- 
cation. Such measuring instruments have 
not been developed for any of the profes- 
sions; they are all still struggling with the 
problem. 

*Ibid. 

‘Ibid., p. 185-86. 
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It is much easier to get agreement in 
principle than to get agreement on spe- 
cific decisions of procedure. Few people 
oppose the idea behind teacher rating, 
yet few can agree on how it should be 
accomplished. 


Emphasis on Individual Accomplishment 


Much has been said about the difficulty 
of administering a salary policy recog- 
nizing the quality of teaching. The 
superintendent and principals in Bar- 
rington, Illinois,®> have found that the 
policy is difficult to apply. They state 
that it is a real challenge to the adminis- 
trator, not only because the quality of 
teaching service is hard to appraise, but 
also because it tends to complicate the 
relationship between administrator and 
teacher, who at times becomes conscious 
that next year’s salary hinges upon what 
the administrator sees and how he in- 
terprets it. The effect a merit policy has 
on the carrying out of co-operative proj- 
ects by the teaching staff cannot be 
ignored, for the policy tends to emphasize 
individual accomplishment rather than 
group accomplishment. 

There is the danger that under a plan 
where individual accomplishment is so 
important to each teacher, there could 
occur a breakdown of rapport between 
the supervisor or administrator and the 
teacher. This could seriously affect the 
morale of the school. 

No longer will the principal be a wise 
friend or counselor of teachers, but is 
liable to become an ogre to be feared, 
or a fairy godfather to be flattered. 

Friendly cooperation and mutual as- 
sistance between teachers is stifled, petty 
jealousies are inflamed, vying for favor 
becomes the smart thing to do, and real 
education is relegated to secondary im- 
portance—put on a good show, conceal 





SRoy C. Turnbaugh, “Recognizing Merit in 
Setting Salaries,” Phi Delta Kappan 36:169; 
January 1955. 


your problems, and do not admit your 
weak points.® 

These are problems which the adminis- 
trator must realize might exist under 
the merit plan. 

Making the task of rating even more 
difficult are the obvious difficulties im- 
posed by the widespread variables of 
pupils, school housing and the system 
under which teachers work. In addition 
to these are those human frailities and 
imperfections present in us all. 


Guiding Principles 
Increasingly, administrators are ac- 
cepting these guiding principles for merit 
rating. 

1. Merit rating is something done with 
teachers, not to them. Formulation of 
merit rating policy and practice is the 
work of many staff members. The plan 
cannot be forced upon the staff and hope 
to be successful. 

2. Teacher competence is gauged in terms 
of relationships with, and effect on, pu- 
pils, rather than on arbitrary standards 
of individual effectiveness. 

3. No single fixed pattern of behavior 
characterizes teacher effectiveness. 

4. The only educationally defensible role 
of merit rating is to help improve the 
competence of teachers. 

5. No agreement exists on 
method of rating teachers.? 


any single 


If the system in which one is an admin- 
istrator uses a check scale as an instru- 
ment or as part of the instrument to ap- 
praise teachers’ competency, Reavis and 
Cooper point out the following possible 
problems.® 
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1. Composite scores tend to obscure single 
extreme characteristics which may be 
either favorable or unfavorable to the 
teacher. 

2. Single characteristics may be critical to 
teaching success and (a) may not be 
easily identified or (b) may be difficult 
to substantiate. 

3. Teachers good enough for retention 
may not be the best teachers for a par- 
ticular position. 

4. Scale scores should be accompanied by 
statements which support or supplement 
strategic evaluation. 

5. It may be difficult to recognize, compre- 
hend, and secure evidence on many 
items as well as point values. 

6. A qualitative labeling of values may not 

fit every individual case. 

A rater’s general impressions sometimes 

influence his judgment in specific items, 

especially if specific data are unavailable. 

8. Pertinent items may be omitted in cer- 
tain scales. 

9. Instructions to the raters are not always 
clear. 

10. Competency of the rater may be called 
into question. 

ll. Rating scales may not always fit the 
specific purpose of the rating. 

12. It might make a difference 
rated.” 


~I 


“who is 


All of these ratings, if used, should be 
carefully filed and considered confiden- 
tial. Possibly the administrator will be 
required to rate and rank his teachers 
periodically. Pooling the judgment of a 
number of raters concerning a single in- 
dividual tends to increase the reliability 
of the ratings. Therefore, final judments 
should rest upon collective ratings by ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and staff. 
Even with the most reliable results 
available, the administrator is faced with 
the removal of personal bias or prejudice 
in utilizing the results of the most ob- 
jectively determined ratings. The ‘halo’ 
effect of a teacher, first described by 
writers more than four decades ago, 
is likely to influence both the rating 
of traits as well as their subsequent uti- 
lization, especially those traits not easily 


observable or clearly defined. Adminis- 
trative utilization may be influenced by 
teacher supply and demand, teacher in- 
fluence, personal friendship, school board 
resistance, and many other factors.® 

“Finding an adequate basis for rating 
is not easy. Pupil progress, methods of 
teaching, personality, mental attributes, 
contributions to school and community 
growth and development, all of these 
bases are extremely difficult to ap- 
praise.”’1° 

Ratings should be administered so that 
they minimize tension. A rating should 
encourage improvement, not emphasize 
shortcomings. 

Many types of rating are currently in 
use. “Types of rating in 104 cities show 
five headings: (1) check scale, (2) com- 
ment report, (3) characterization report, 
(4) descriptive report, and (5) ranking 
report. The number of types suggests 
little agreement on what constitutes good 
teaching. Also, ratings vary widely ac- 
cording to who does the rating.”"! Ad- 
ministrators must be aware of these 
various types of instruments and their 
limitations. 

In spite of the progress that has been 
made in developing and administering 
acceptable plans of teacher evaluation, 
serious objections have been offered by 
both teachers and administrators. Rast,!? 
in his studies of cities of over 50,000 
population revealed 34 different types of 
objections expressed by school adminis- 
trators who are using some form of rat- 
ing. In general, these objections center 
around (1) the validity of the process 


*William A. Yeager, Administration and the 
Teacher (New York: Harper and Bros., 1954) 
p- 311. 

National Education Association, Depart- 
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10 (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1954) 
24 p. 
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and/or form in use, (2) the mechanical 
features, use of terms, difficulty of ad- 
ministration or application of data, and 
(3) reactions of teachers, school and com- 
munity, resulting in low morale, rivalries 
and jealousies. 

Some other objections to evaluating 
which would lead directly to problems 
for the administrator are the following 
list of objections made by Aurand. 
These are: 


1. Lack of objectivity, due largely to pres- 
ence of human judgment. 

2. Lack of provision for recognizing and 
compensating variables, such as time, 
personal factors, influence, and change. 

3. Lack of statistical accuracy. 

4. Lack of agreement in meaning of terms. 
(Rast found a total of 278 descriptive 
terms, the average number of terms in 
a single instrument being about 30.) 

5. Lack of evidence that traits usually con- 
sidered in rating plans bear any signifi- 
cant relationship to teaching success. 
Most significant ones seemed to be in- 
telligence, interest in teaching, knowl- 
edge of subject matter, and scholastic 
success. 

6. Lack of control over influencing en- 

vironmental factors. 

Lack of support for the scientific ap- 

proach, especially those who believe that 

good teaching partakes more of the 
artistic than scientific. 

8. Lack of adaptability of rating results to 
purposes for which rating is imposed, 
including acceptance of teachers of re- 
sults for purposes used. 

9. Objections based upon’ mechanical 
features. 

10. Objections based on teacher reactions, 
usually audible and violent.13 


~I 


A significant problem in_ rating 
teachers is the difficulty of reconciling the 
theory of teaching and preferred practice 
which form the basis of the teacher's edu- 
cation in college and university, with 





189. H. Aurand, “Evaluating Professional Serv- 
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actual practice under teaching conditions 
found in many school systems. The 
teacher may be handicapped by condi- 
tions beyond his control. Examples of 
these conditions are readily observable 
in large classes, lack of textbooks and 
materials, poor equipment, absence of 
audio-visual aids, and similar conditions. 
Younger and more _ inexperienced 
teachers are more likely to contend un- 
successfully wtih these conditions; older 
teachers may be in a more strategic posi- 
tion to demand and secure preferred ad- 
vantages. The administrator has to take 
all these factors into consideration if he 
is rating teachers. The problem is, how 
does he compensate for them on his eval- 
uating instrument? 

The teacher should also be rated in 
terms of teacher-community relations. 
Here again we find so many intangibles 
which must be taken into consideration 
if the teacher is to be evaluated fairly. 

In addition to the above factors the 
administrator needs to take into con- 
sideration, there are many other prob- 
lems that will arise when he attempts to 
evaluate his staff by means of rating in- 
struments. Some of these follow. 

Since many teachers work as a team to 
educate the child, it will be nearly im- 
possible to judge objectively and fairly 
the contributions of any one single 
teacher. 

While it might be possible to evaluate 
the proficiency of a teacher in teaching 
skills and knowledge, it is practically im- 
possible to measure objectively and sepa- 
rate his individual contribution to the 
pupils’ growth in purpose, character, per- 
sonality, or the appreciation of culture. 
Further, can the instrument or the ad- 
ministrator isolate the single teacher's 
contribution in those areas of pupil de- 
velopment from the contributions of 
other teachers, parents, friends, and non- 
school agencies? 

It might be relatively easy to identify 
the very outstanding teacher, but it is 
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difficult, if not impossible, to define and 
identify the different levels of proficiency 
within the large group of teachers who 
are not in the superior classification. 
Closely allied with this problem is the 
danger of a set quota of the number of 
teachers receiving merit. The adminis- 
trator might recognize and _ suggest 
teachers to receive merit. However, if 
the quota is set, we might have a teacher 
hired later who is better than one hired 
on merit and yet who is unable to be 
placed in that classification. This would 
be very detrimental to teacher morale. 


Many of the raters in a system or in 
the school will differ in their philoso- 
phies of education and will frequently 
not agree on what constitutes good teach- 
ing. The teacher being evaluated will 
possibly disagree with the rater on the 
above. Favoritism, prejudice, and pres- 
sures will have to Le guarded against in 
influencing judgments. 


Since the rating depends largely on the 
principal, this may easily result in his 
sacrificing or seriously modifying his 
efforts to provide stimulating and in- 
spirational leadership in order to do the 
time-consuming tasks involved in merit- 
rating, such as numerous classroom visits, 
administration of the program and writ- 
ten reports and conferences. 


The principal may find that teachers 
not recognized through merit-rating may 
become discouraged and less efficient. 
This in turn could damage the growth 
of the pupils. 

Under merit, there is the danger that 
those who receive more money are the 
ones who are expected to do all the work. 
The principal might have the difficulty 
of having none of his staff willing to do 
anything but what they had to unless, 
of course, they were on the merit scale. 
Merit could replace cooperation with 
competition. 

Other questions that must be answered 
by the administrator are the following: 


(1) What criteria should be used? (2) On 
what basis was it founded? (3) Are the 
teachers satisfied? (4) Is the administra- 
tor satisfied? (5) What method of com- 
munication shall be used to inform 
teachers of their present rating? (6) How 
will the teachers be helped after the 
rating is given? 

The National Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at their convention in St. Louis 
stated that until better means of evaluat- 
ing teachers are available, they were 
against merit as such. Although they 
might approve a teacher for the merit 
rating, the superintendent or board of 
education might possibly disagree with 
their suggestion. 


Although the principal may be able 
merely to suggest some of the following 
administrative approaches to improve- 
ment, he should consider it his duty to 
the pupils, his staff and to himself to do 
so. Administrative approaches to appli- 
cation of evaluation are: 


1. Cooperative determination of the pur- 
poses of teacher evaluation, goals to be 
achieved, and ends to be accomplished. 


2. Development or improvement of forms 
to be used—items selected, subdivisions, 
applicability, inclusiveness, terminology, 
weighting, and sufficient understanding. 

3. Removal of any items to which there 
is valid objection and difficulty in 
applying. 

4. Development or improvement in evalua- 
tion procedure—determination of who 
should rate, teacher self-rating, joint 
rating, frequency, pupil-rating. 

5. Use of many forms of evidence—records, 


many visits, conferences, testimonials, 
and tests. 

6. Inclusion of all aspects of the work of 
the teachers: classroom, school and 
community activities, and extra assign- 
ments. 


7. Recognition of individual differences in 
all teachers; working conditions, sub- 
jects, environment, health of teachers, 
and pupil growth and achievement. 
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8. Recognition of peculiar personal and 
professional attributes of teachers which 
may have any bearing on teaching suc- 
cess. 

9. Respect for the personality of teachers 
is of vital importance. 

10. The positive approach should be charac- 
teristic of the administration of any plan 
of teacher evaluation.’ 


Although some state that “. . . merit 
rating limits teacher growth; no system 
exists that fairly measures human growth 
and where teaching conditions are right, 
merit rating is superfluous,” still there 
might be the administrator who is 
ordered by his board to institute some 
form of merit rating. He is in a difficult 
position. Following are some sugges- 
tions:'® He might ask (1) that the board 
proceed slowly and study the effects of 
merit rating carefully; (2) that teachers 
participate in planning; (3) that the 
merit rating experience of other cities be 
reviewed closely; (4) that research and 
experimentation be conducted in the 
community; (5) that merit rating will 
not solve personnel problems; and (6) 
that it is not a substitute for good work- 
ing conditions, decent salaries, and salu- 
tary staff relations. 


It is clear that any merit type of plan 
for evaluating teaching for purposes of 
salary requires far better than average 
administrators. These men and women 
must be honest, fair-minded and intel- 
ligent; they must be above pettiness, 
politics or dishonesty. 

In conclusion, after examining many 
of the aspects of merit rating, this alter- 
native appears to be more educationally 
sound and of more value to all con- 
cerned: 





“Yeager, op. cit., p. 317-18. 
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1*Fred Staub and William Savage, ‘Teachers’ 
Salaries and Merit Rating,” Adminisirator’s 


Notebook 14; May 1956. 


Explore constructive ways for guaranteeing 
to more children the instructional services of 
competent teachers. The broad road of 
selective recruitment, genuine tryout during 
the probationary period, helpful guidance 
and satisfactory working conditions during 
the years of service, and reasonable provision 
for retirement will offer an opportunity for 
progress not to be found in the narrow path 
of merit rating.17 
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Remarks on the National TEPS Conference, June 1958 


The TEPS Conference was a very welcome first step in narrowing the regrettable 
schism between educationists and specialists in the various learned subjects. The latter 
have traditionally declined to accept specific responsibilities in connection with the 
training in pedagogy of prospective teachers. In our own area we have been concerned 
primarily with educating more mathematicians and secondarily with giving sound tech- 
nical training in the uses of mathematics. 

One teaching in college may feel that he needs deep knowledge of his subject, enthu- 
siasm for it, an acceptable level of expository ability, and a little experience, while further 
differences are primarily temperamental and beyond didactic adjustment. At the Con- 
ference one began to realize that the situation confronting the secondary and, especially, 
the primary teacher is rather different from that encountered in the college classroom. 
Whatever one’s basic view on the feasibility of “teaching teachers to teach,” he must 
accept empirically the claim of active teachers that practice teaching and a certain amount 
of training in “methods” are helpful to them in the classroom. While recognizing the 
specialized interests of educationists in such matters, mathematicians should be able to 
give valuable assistance in training teachers in the pedagogy of our subject. One pro- 
posal, for example, is that practice teaching in the higher grades, when clear-cut subjects 
are being taught, should be supervised jointly by educationists and experts in the subject. 
Much concern is also being expressed that college curriculums in various learned subjects, 
being intended primarily for prespecialists, are perhaps not too happily adjusted to the 
needs of those expecting to teach in schools. 

Several aspects of the thorny problem of certification were discussed. Many felt that a 
prospective teacher should have a five-year course of preparation which would include a 
standard liberal arts program amounting altogether to four-fifths of the work (foreign 
language to be included, with an academic major and an academic minor), and a program 
of professional training (including methods, apprentice and practice teaching, and so 
on) amounting to one-fifth of the work. So demanding a requirement is evidently quite 
impractical in many states under prevailing economic conditions. 

There is no panacea for the problem of inducing more and abler people, with better 
training, to become teachers. Improved salaries, more propitious working conditions, a 
more challenging type of preparation, and more sympathetic acceptance and support by 
the community are all clearly necessary for the development of a corps of able and en- 
thusiastic teachers. Taken together, these measures might even be sufficient. Specialists 
in the learned subjects can help assure themselves a steady supply of able and enthusiastic 
students by assisting actively in training well-qualified teachers.—F. A. Ficken, “Mathe- 
matical Education Notes,” The American Mathematical Monthly, November 1958, p. 700. 














Teachers’ Interests 


Waar are the interests of public 
school teachers? Do the interests of those 
who have taken graduate work differ 
from those who have had no graduate 
work? Do the interests of those who were 
graduated from liberal arts colleges differ 
from those whose undergraduate training 
was received in state teachers colleges, in 
universities or in specialized schools? Do 
those who are teaching in elementary 
schools have interests which differ from 
those teaching in junior high schools or 
in senior high schools? In general, do 
public school teachers have the kind of 
interests which one ought to expect from 
well-educated people? 


In order to provide some guide as to 
what should comprise courses in general 
education for teachers, a questionnaire 
was sent in the spring of 1955 to approxi- 
mately 2500 teachers, elementary and sec- 
ondary, in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
These were teachers with no more than 
five years teaching experience, whose 
names were supplied by the superin- 
tendents of 140 school districts. 


The returns from approximately 500 
teachers could be used in this study. 
Thirty-two questions comprised the ques- 
tionnaire to which these teachers were 
asked to react. The instructions at the 
head of the questionnaire were the fol- 
lowing: 





Dr. Butterweck is director of the Ex- 
perimental Program in Teacher Educa- 
tion at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Joseph S. Butterweck 


1. For each question below place a check 
mark indicating whether the problem re- 
ferred to is (a) interesting to you; (b) not 
interesting to you. 

2. Then reread the questions and indicate 
by an additional check those questions about 
which you feel strongly, either positively or 
negatively. 

The questions used covered a wide 
range of interests dealing with problems 
and issues which one could encounter in 
reading current newspapers and maga- 
zines or hear referred to in radio and 
television programs. 

The original questions, numbering 50, 
were refined as to wording, significance, 
and timeliness by a jury of six college 
instructors representing the various dis- 
ciplines. The resulting 32 were then 
grouped according to the subject area 
into which they might logically fall if 
they were included in a college’s general 
education program. 

In the questionnaire they were, how- 
ever, distributed indiscriminately so that 
a question dealing with communism and 
democracy was followed by one dealing 
with economics and this in turn followed 
by a question about the arts. The group- 
ing resulted in seven questions being 
regarded as falling in the category of the 
humanities, four in the natural science 
field, eighteen in social science and three 
(it was felt) would be dealt with only in 
courses labelled “education.” 

Because of the large number of ques- 
tions dealing with the social sciences, 
these were subdivided into the areas of 
sociology, political science and econom- 
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ics, resulting in the 18 being distrib- 
uted in the ratio of 7-7-4 respectively. 
Sample questions follow: 


1. What are the basic differences between 
communism and democracy? 

4. Is there any basis for the belief that man 
can communicate through prayer, thought, 
or other spiritual means? 

6. Will man ever conquer space, in the sense 
of actually transporting himself to other plan- 
ets or lunar bodies? 

19. What is the possibility or likelihood of 
our ever achieving a “one-world” govern- 
ment? 

32. Are the relative roles of men and women 
today changing? If so, what are the implica- 
tions? 

The respondent was asked to identify 
himself to the extent of reporting (1) 
the grade in which he was teaching; (2) 
the number of graduate credits he earned 
since receiving his baccalaureate degree 
and (3) the name of the college where he 
did his undergraduate work. 

Since this information was not com- 
plete in all of the 552 questionnaires re- 


turned, the totals for each of the three 
groups mentioned above are only 503 for 
graduate credits earned, 489 for grade of 
teaching, and 500 for college from which 
graduated. 


Does one group of teachers react more 
positively to such questions than another 
group of teachers? 


Table I indicates the average (mean) 
reaction of the different groups of 
teachers to all 32 questions. 


Although liberal arts college graduates 
and junior high schoo] teachers reacted 
more strongly to these questions (in- 
dicating a higher degree of interest) than 
did other teachers, the difference for 
their reaction to all 32 questions is not 
great enough to be statistically signif- 
icant. 


From these data we must conclude that 
there is not statistically significant dif- 
ference in the interests of teachers of 
various kinds to problems of the type 
reflected in these questions. 


Taste I 


The Interests of Different Groups of Teachers in Certain Questions 
as Indicated by the Average of the Percents who Checked or Double-Checked Them 








Percent Double- 
Checking for 
Positive Interest 


Percent Single- 
Checking for 
Positive Interest 


Percent Indicating 
Lack of Interest 





Teachers with no graduate credits 26 44 30 

Teachers with up to 9 graduate credits 22 48 30 

Teachers with 10 or more graduate credits 29 46 25 
II 

Liberal Arts Graduates 29 46 25 

University Schools of Education Graduates 23 48 29 

State Teachers College Graduates 25 47 28 
Ill 

Teaching in Sr. High 26 44 30 

Teaching in Jr. High 29 44 27 

Teaching in Elem. School 25 47 28 

















TEACHERS 


What do we find when differences are 
compared resulting from reactions to 
certain types of questions? 

It is evidertt that these teachers as a 
group react much more strongly to ques- 
tions directly concerned with their pro- 
fessional responsibilty, for an average of 
42 percent reacting to the “education” 
questions is a highly significant difference 
when compared with their reactions to 
any of the other types of questions. 

The reaction to the seven questions of 
a sociological type is also significantly 
different at the one-percent level when 
compared with reactions to the political 
science or economics type of questions. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
negative reactions to questions of the 
“humanities” type differ from those of 
the “sociology” and “education” types by 
an amount that is significant at the one- 
percent level. 
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Apparently teachers (at least these 500 
teachers) are not as interested in ques- 
tions of the “humanities” type as they 
are in sociological or professional ques- 
tions. 


Do different groups of teachers vary 
in their interests in certain kinds of ques- 
tions when compared with the reactions 
of other groups of teachers to the same 
questions? 

1. For teacher-grouping based on 
amount of graduate work taken. The 
averages of Table II-B indicate a general 
drop in interest toward all types of ques- 
tions following the beginning of graduate 
work with a revival of interest for those 
who have taken a considerable amount 
of graduate work. 

These differences are, however, not 
statistically significant except for the in- 
terest in questions of the “economics” 
type. The increase in interest in matters 


TABLE II-A 


Average (Mean) Percentages of Reactions of Different Groups 
of Teachers to Questions When Grouped as to Their Possible 
Inclusion in a Program of “General Education” 








A. 





Positive Negative 


(Strong) 
1. Humanities 
Teaching in 
Grades 10, 11, 12 5 $2 
Grades 7, 8,9 23 31 
Elementary 23 31 
2. Social Sciences 
Sociology (7) 
Teaching in 
Grades 10, 11, 12 30 25 
Grades 7, 8,9 $2 22 
Elementary 28 25 
Pol. Science (7) 
Teaching in 
Grades 10, 11, 12 19* 29 
Grades 7, 8,9 35° 23 
Elementary 20* 29 


For Those Teaching on Different Grade Levels 





Positive Negative 


(Strong) 
Economics (4) 
Teaching in 
Grades 10, 11, 12 23 29 
Grades 7, 8,9 19 28 
Elementary 19 30 
$8. Natural Sciences 
Teaching in 
Grades 10, 11, 12 23 $2 
Grades 7,8, 9 22 $1 
Elementary 23 29 
4. Education 
Teaching in 
Grades 10, 11, 12 40 23° 
Grades 7,8, 9 41 14 
Elementary 42 12° 





* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Taste II-B 


Average (Mean) Percentages of Reactions of Different Groups 
of Teachers to Questions When Grouped as to Their Possible 
Inclusion in a Program of “General Education” 








B. For Those Having Taken Different Amounts of Graduate Work 





Positive Negative 


Positive Negative 





(Strong) (Strong) 
Humanities—7 (Economics—4 ) 
0 28 $2 0 17” 35* 
1-9 20 38 1-9 14° 30° 
10 up 24 31 10 up 28° 24* 
Total 24 33 Total 20 29 
Social Sciences Natural Sciences—4 
(Sociology—7 ) 0 23 32 
0 29 26 1-9 22 $1 
1-9 24 27 10 up 25 30 
10 up 33 22 _ —_ 
eae Pe Total 23 $2 
Total 29 25 Education—3 
(Pol. Sci.—7) 0 45 17 
19 28 1-9 38 17 
1-9 18 32 10 up 45 15 
10 up 25 25 —_ _ 
ey eee Total 42 16 
Total 21 29 





* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
* Significant at the 5 percent level. 





economic between those having no grad- 
ate work and those having 10 or more 
credits is significant at the five-percent 
level whereas the difference between 
those having from 1 to 9 credits and 
those having 10 or more credits is signif- 
icant at the one-percent level. There is 
also a decrease in negative reaction to 
these questions significant at the five- 
percent level between teachers with no 
graduate work and those with 10 or more 
credits. 


2. For teacher-grouping based on col- 
lege from which graduated. The only 
differences between these groups that 
have a statistical significance are the 
negative reactions to questions of a 
“natural science” type. University school 
of education graduates seem to be more 


averse to these than are graduates of 
either the liberal arts colleges or the 
state teachers colleges. This difference 
is, however, significant only at the five- 
percent level and only when the univer- 
sity graduates are compared with the 
state teachers college graduates. 

3. For teacher-grouping based on 
grade in which they are teaching. Senior 
high school teachers react much more 
negatively to questions of the “educa- 
tion” type than do teachers in elementary 
schools. Also junior high school teachers 
are much more favorably disposed to 
questions of a sociological type than are 
either senior high school or elementary 
school teachers. These differences are all 
significant at the one-percent level. 
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Taste II-C 


Average (Mean) Percentages of Reactions of Different Groups 
of Teachers to Questions When Grouped as to Their Possible 
Inclusion in a Program of “General Education” 








C. For Those Whose Undergraduate Work Was Taken in 
Different Types of Schools or Colleges 











Positive Negative Positive Negative 
(Strong) (Strong) 
Humanities (Economics) 
L.A. 29 $1 L.A. 18 29 
Univ. 20 34 Univ. 20 28 
S.T.C. 22 34 S.T.C. 19 27 
Social Sciences Natural Sciences 
(Sociology) L.A. 24 28 
L.A. 34 22 Univ. 21 38° 
Univ. 25 26 S.T.C. 24 28” 
S.T.C. 28 28 Education 
(Pol. Science) L.A. 45 13 
L.A. 26 26 Univ. 35 18 
Univ. 20 27 S.T.C. 40 18 
S.T.C. 19 28 





» Significant at the 5 percent level. 


Are there certain kinds of questions to 
which certain groups of teachers are 
more favorable or react more negatively 
than do other groups of teachers? 


1. There are ten questions to which 
the group with 10 or more semester hours 
of graduate work reacted much more 
strongly than did the remaining teachers. 


And the reaction to all ten is signif- 
icant at the one-percent level. All the 
“economics” questions, two of the 
“humanities” questions, two of the “soci- 
ology” questions and two of the “polit- 
ical science” questions are among the 
ten. 

For three of these questions there was 
also a significant decrease in the negative 
reaction of those teachers who had taken 
more than 10 credits or graduate work. 

The common denominator that seems 
to run through most of these questions 





is one of survival. For example: (9)! “Is 
it possible for a society to have both free- 
dom and equality or does the search for 
one interfere with the attainment of the 
other?” (26) “Can man survive in the 
world in which technological changes 
continue or is scientific man creating a 
Frankenstein which will destroy its 
creator?” 

2. For five of the questions the liberal 
arts graduates’ reaction was significantly 
greater than was that of the other 
teachers and for another three it was sig- 
nificantly greater than was the reaction of 
graduates of schools of education of uni- 
versities. 

Neither the state teachers college nor 
the schools of education graduates re- 





*The parenthetic arabic numerals which ap- 
pear before quoted questions refer to the par- 
ticular number of the question as listed in the 
32-question questionnaire. 
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acted to any questions more vigorously 
than did the liberal arts graduates, at 
least not to a degree that is statistically 
significant. 


These eight questions did not have 
such a clear thread of relationship as did 
those for which the graduate group ex- 
pressed superior interest but the reli- 
gious, spiritual, and social motif was 
rather dominant. This is illustrated by 
the following questions: (24) “When 
one loses one’s anthropomorphic concept 
of deity, is agnosticism or atheism the 
natural result or is there another sub- 
stitute which has the vitality to point 
one’s life toward ennobling objectives?” 
(8) “Has the institution of marriage 
and the family justified its existence suff- 
ciently that it may be regarded as the 
most effective method of propagating the 
human race?” 


The junior high school group of 
teachers reacted to five of the questions 
with significantly more positiveness than 
did other teachers. The senior high 
school group reacted with significantly 
more vigor to three other questions. 
Four of the five questions about which 
the junior high school group feels 
strongly are of a “political science” type. 
The fifth question deals with juvenile 
delinquency. The three questions about 
which the senior high school groups feel 
most strongly seem to have no common 
thread. 


Conclusion 


This study was undertaken to deter- 
mine what the interests of teachers are 
in order to have at hand some basis for 
a post baccalaureate “general education” 
program. 

Although the study does not reveal 
any conclusive results, it does suggest 
the need for further investigation. 

Perhaps teachers need have no strong 
interest in the value of the dollar, or in 
the political control of government by 


“bosses” or in the question of the bio- 
logical superiority of any race, but when 
from 40 to 50 percent of all teachers say 
that they are not interested in such ques- 
tions or when only 10 to 20 percent ex- 
press a strong interest in them there may 
be reason for concern. 


The indication that there are marked 
differences in their reactions to such 
questions among teachers of different 
kinds (college attended, type of position 
held, and quantity of graduate work 
taken) also raises the question: “Why?” 
Do liberal arts college graduates come 
from different cultural backgrounds 
which they bring to their college or do 
the colleges give them a different kind 
of education? 


Do teachers of a particular interest 
gravitate toward teaching certain age 
groups? But why the interests of junior 
high school teachers should be decidedly 
different from those of senior high school 
and elementary school teachers is diffi- 
cult to understand. 


Further investigation should also be 
made as to whether graduate study has 
the effect on teachers that seems to be 
implied by our data. For although there 
is little statistical significance in the de- 
crease in interest from no graduate work 
to a small amount of graduate work with 
a corresponding rise in interest when the 
graduate work is continued, the fact that 
there is a consistency in this for nearly 
all of the 32 questions causes one to won- 
der what would be the result if the num- 
ber of cases were doubled or trebled. 


That teachers are insulated from the 
main stream of life is too often regarded 
as axiomatic. That they should be 
strongly concerned about and conversant 
with the problems of the world in which 
they and their pupils live ought to be 
expected if the school as a social institu- 
tion is to continue to be a strong bul- 
wark in upholding the democratic 
process. 
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If their post baccalaureate education ciety must provide some means to com- 
and the education for which monetary _ pensate for the resulting lethargy. 


incentives are created, is confined to a Other studies need therefore be made 


content that is not vitally concerned : a 
: . to determine from what areas such “gen- 
about this larger world of which the bre: : 
school is only one institution, then the eral education” courses should obtain 
their content and whether the content 


teacher must depend on self education 
for his enrichment. But if his profes- need be different for teachers with dif- 


sional obligations leave him little time ferent backgrounds and different profes- 
and energy for this self enrichment, so- sional responsibilities. 





Audio-Visual Competences 


The January issue of Audiovisual Instruction was devoted primarily to case studies of 
varying programs for achieving audio-visual competences in the preservice teacher educa- 
tion program. The content is particularly valuable reading for those who contemplate 
seeking grants for research and experimentation in educating teachers to utilize the 
newer media with maximum effectiveness (as set forth in Title VIII, Section 107 (2) of 
the National Defense Education Act). 

The following articles are among those included in this issue: 


“Integrated AV—The Accepted Ideal” by Alexander J. Howard, Jr., Central Washington Col- 
lege, Ellensburg—Based on a program where attention to the development of AV competences 
permeates all the professional courses, particularly the methods courses. 
“The Separate AV Course—Still Reliable” by A. W. VanderMeer, G. M. Torkelson, and Eugene 
Oxhandler, Pennsylvania State University, University Park. 
“A Multiple Approach for a Multi-Purpose Institution” by William R. Fulton, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman—A program which combines all four approaches. 
“The AV Laboratory—For Learning That Lasts” by Sherwin Swartout, Brockport (New York) 
State Teachers College—Describes a program which gives all students sufficient time in an 
AV Laboratory to work on AV projects, thereby developing competences. 

“Okoboji Leadership Conference”—A report on a conference devoted to identification of AV 
competences and advantages and limitations of the various methods of achieving them. 


Audiovisual Instruction is the official magazine of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Association. The January issue is a special expanded 
one. A copy of this issue was mailed with the February Bulletin to all American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education members. Additional copies may be obtained for 
$1 each from AACTE, 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, New York. 





You and I know that the great problems of these times are related to faulty human 
relations. And so if I am right in insisting that these are grave times, that our nation 
is in grave peril, may I move on to speak of our hope which is in our institutional life. 
I speak now almost exclusively of our educational institutions. We are so fearful of be- 
coming emotional about it, and of developing such a tolerance for those who differ, that 
we fail to realize that here is something to command our loyalty to the extent that we 
quickly close ranks. We must learn how to entertain differences with no concessions 
whatever to mediocrity or moderation, but to have that tolerance of our fellows, though 
we are sure they are wrong, that enables us to work together as a unit.—Brooks Hays, 
“A Complete and Generous Education,” The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives, 
Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28, 1958 (Washington, D. C.: 
National TEPS Commission, 1958), p. 177. 











The Predictive Validity of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory Based on 
Pupil Attitude Toward School 


ln TWO studies of the concurrent valid- 
ity of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory,' Leeds? used pupils’ rating 
as one criterion against which to evaluate 
the teachers’ scores on the MTAI. This 
paper® reports the predictive validity of 
MTAI scores made by college students 
early in the third year of a four-year 
teacher-preparation program. The inter- 
mediate-grade pupils in the classes of 67 
University of Minnesota graduates indi- 
cated their attitudes toward school by 
completing a 50-item inventory entitled 
“How I Like School.” These teachers 

Dr. Hoyt is associate professor of edu- 
cation and Dr. Cook is dean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


*Walter W. Cook, Carroll H. Leeds, and 
Robert Callis, The Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (New York: Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1951). 

*Carroll H. Leeds, “A Second Validity Study 
of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory,” 
Elementary School Journal 52: 398-405; March 
1952. 

* This research was facilitated by the Bureau 
of Educational Research and a_ grant-in-aid 
from the University of Minnesota Graduate 
School Research Fund. Acknowledgement is 
also made to the many teachers and supervisors 
who contributed by providing and collecting 
data. 


Cyril J. Hoyt 
and 
Walter W. Cook 


were in their second to sixth year of 
teaching experience. It was found that 
the MTAI scores made by these teachers 
when they were college juniors corre- 
lated .38 with their classes’ average score 
on “How I Like School.” This coefficient 
is of the same order of magnitude as 
those reported by Leeds* in his studies 
of the concurrent validity of the MTAI. 


An earlier study® reported the corre- 
lations between the MTAI scores of 
teacher-preparing college juniors and 
scores made on the same inventory by 
the same people in their second or third 
year of teaching experience. This study 
indicated that the correlation was .60 
between junior-level MTAI scores and 
those made by the same people after one 
or two years of teaching. The current 
study, however, has related junior-level 
scores on the MTAI with the average 
pupil score on a 50-item attitude-toward- 
school inventory when the teacher was 
in his second to sixth year of teaching. 


Leeds’ validity studies cited above 
showed that experienced teachers’ con- 
current scores on the MTAI had a 


‘Op. cit. 

*Walter W. Cook, Cyril J. Hoyt, and Alf I. 
Eikaas, “The Predictive Validity of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude’ Inventory,” Journal of 
Teacher Education 7:167-72; June 1956. 
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correlation of .60 with a criterion formed 
by combining three independent ratings 
made by school principals, the teachers’ 
pupils, and a single professional rater 
who observed each teacher for 20 to 60 
minutes. The current project did not 
repeat the investigation of principals’ or 
experts’ ratings since Leeds had shown a 
high degree of consistency in his two 
studies of the relation between MTAI 
scores and these criteria. 


The teachers who participated in this 
project were graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota between 1951 and 1954 
and in May 1956 were teaching in grades 
four, five, or six located in one of the 
communities in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
metropolitan area. The pupil-attitude 
responses were obtained on a paper-and- 
pencil report form administered by Uni- 
versity faculty members. Some of these 
were the regular supervisors of student 
teachers assigned to these particular 
public schools and others were research 
fellows who had previously had experi- 
ence as elementary-school teachers or 
supervisors. 

The pupil-attitude form consisted of 
50 simple, directly stated questions which 
the pupils answered by encircling one 
of three responses—yes, no, or a question 
mark. Pupils recorded their sex and 
grade but not their names. They were 
assured that their teacher or principal 
would not see their replies. In a few 
cases in which pupils had difficulty in 
reading the questions, they were aided 
by the examiner or, alternatively, their 
scores were based upon the percentage 
of the less-than-fifty questions they did 
answer without difficulty. Such cases 
occurred in less than | per cent of the 
pupils involved. 

The pupil form entitled “How I Like 
School,” contained items such as the 
following: 

7. Are you sometimes permitted to 
help others with their work? 


10. Is it easy for you to get help in 
school? 

15. Are you scolded when you do not 
know something? 

24. Do you like to stay out of school? 

35. Are most school days happy ones for 
you? 

37. Do you sometimes talk and joke 
with your teacher? 

The pupils of 102 teachers were tested, 
though the college record of MTAI 
scores was complete for only 67 of these 
teachers. There were 43 men and 59 
women in the former group, and 28 men 
and 39 women in the latter. Pupil re- 
sponses were examined for differences 
between boys and girls and for mean dif- 
ferences in rating of men and women. 

Boys were more critical than girls in 
the responses of how they liked school, 
though not greatly different in their 
mean ratings. The boys’ average rating 
was lower than the girls’ even when they 
had men teachers. The mean ratings 
given to men teachers did not differ from 
those for women teachers. This held true 
for the ratings of both boys and girls. 
Table I gives the mean ratings for men 
and women by boys and girls. 

The reliability of the average score 
assigned to teachers by boys and by girls 
was investigated by correlating the teach- 
er score based on a selected group of 20 
items against the score based on a second 
group of 20 items. These correlations are 
given for both men and women teachers 
and for boys’ and girls’ scores in Table 
II. Use of the Brown-Spearman formula 


TABLE I 
Means on “How I Like School” for 
Pupils of 102 University of Minnesota 
Graduates, 1951-54 








Boys Girls 
Men (43) 7.9* 5.6 
Women (59) 7.8 5.2 


*Means indicate the average number of 
items marked in a negative direction. 
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TABLE II 


Half-Test Correlations on “How I Like 
School” Scores of Pupils of 102 
University of Minnesota Graduates 








Boys Girls 
Men Teachers .86 .79 


Women Teachers .90 74 


gives the reliability coefficient of .92 for 
men teachers’ and .95 for women teach- 
ers’ scores based on boys’ averages, while 
the corresponding coefficients for girls’ 
averages is .89 and .85. These figures 
indicate that boys are at least as con- 
sistent as girls in their interpretations 
of how well they like school. 

The differences between the mean 
score of boys and the mean score for 
girls (see Table I) indicate that boys 
mention more elements of school which 
displease them than do girls. This, of 
course, can be interpreted as an arti- 
fact appearing as a result of current 
mores which imply that American boys 
are not expected to like school as well 
as girls do. Many serious students of 
elementary education, however, who 
have noted the greater prevalence of 
reading difficulties among boys, would 
interpret the observed sex difference in 
response to “How I Like School” as in- 
dicative of sex differences in enjoying 
school activities. 

The close similarity of both the boys’ 
and the girls’ mean responses for men 
and women teachers (shown in Table I) 
is also remarkable. The mean differences 
between boys’ responses for men and 
women teachers were tested for signifi- 
cance and not found to indicate statisti- 
cally significant differences between the 
populations from which the samples of 
teachers were randomly drawn. Similar- 
ly, the mean differences between girls’ 
responses for men and women teachers 
were so small that the hypothesis of 
homogeneity of the population of ratings 
was not rejected. Guided by the results 


of these tests, it was considered unneces- 
sary to keep the teachers separated by 
sex in further analyses of the data. 

Correlations were obtained for the 
data pertaining to 67 teachers, 28 men 
and 39 women, for whom the college 
testing records were complete. Table III 
shows the intercorrelations among the 
average pupil responses for each teacher 
and the MTAI scores obtained early in 
the junior year in the teacher-education 
program. Multiple correlation proce- 
dures were used to determine whether the 
junior-year MTAI score might have a 
higher correlation with some linear com- 
bination of boys’ and girls’ average re- 
sponses than with the girls’ average 
alone. This attempt yielded a multiple 
correlation of .39. Hence, it was con- 
cluded that, though the boys’ responses 
were as reliable as girls’ as judged by an 
internal consistency coefficient, their re- 
sponses resulted in no increase in the 
correlation with the junior-year MTAI 
score. 

Leeds’ two studies reported correla- 
tions of .45 and .31 between pupils’ rat- 
ings and teachers’ concurrent MTAI 
scores for two samples of 100 experienced 
teachers. The current study has shown 
that the MTAI score obtained by 67 stu- 
dents early in their junior year in a 
teacher-preparation program were cor- 
related to a similar level, .38, with their 
pupils’ (particularly girls’) average re- 
sponse to a 50-item inventory indicative 
of the pupils’ attitudes toward school. 


Taste III 
Intercorrelations Between Junior-Year 
MTAI Scores and Average 1956 Pupil 
Response to “How I Like School” for 
1951-54 Graduates 








MTAI Girls’ 
Response 
Average Boys’ Response _.20* 64 


Average Girls’ Response  .38 





* Correlations are based on 67 cases. 











Duplication of Course Content: 
Student Teachers’ Attitudes 


SEVERAL writers have assumed that 
the content in professional education 
courses is excessively duplicated. 
Through extensive reading, of the type 
illustrated,'.?.3 the authors have been 
unable to locate any scientific evidence 
in the published literature to support 
this assumption. This study, which is 
reported here, was designed to survey 
the opinions of student teachers in one 
teacher education program to find evi- 
dence to support or to reject this as- 
sumption. The Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity teacher education program was 
used for this purpose. 

To what extent do student teachers 
consider professional education more or 
less repetitive than sequences of courses 
in other selected areas of study? The 
other selected areas of study are (1) 
English and _ related communication 
courses and (2) major field courses. 


Dr. Cox ts assistant director of student 
teaching and graduate internship and 
Dr. Smith is coordinator of secondary 
student teaching at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 


*Henry Knapp, “Are Education Professors Off 
Base?” Phi Delta Kappan 39:333; April 1958. 

*Charles H. Wilson, “The Education-Course 
Controversy,” National Education Association 
Journal 47:245; April 1958. 

*Kempton Coady, “Overlapping Courses,” Na- 
tional Education Association Journal 47:246; 
April 1958. 
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Some sub-problems for which answers 
were sought are: 


1. If duplication of content in education 
courses is evident, does the duplication 
cover the important areas? 

2. Do the student teachers feel adequately 
prepared in education, in English, and in 
their major fields? 

3. If student teachers feel inadequately pre- 
pared, what are the reasons for their in- 
adequacy? 

4. Is duplication of content of education 
courses more frequent in areas with nu- 
merous instructors that in areas where 
work was done with few instructors? 

5. Can the major fields of study with ex- 
cessive duplication be identified? 


The questionnaire which was used to 
gather the data was originally designed 
to answer the problem of the study. It 
was then distributed to the members of 
a graduate class in educational research. 
These persons completed the question- 
naire and later indicated the instru- 
ment’s weaknesses. Revisions were then 
made to incorporate the suggestions 
which were made by this group. 


Graduation Requirements* 


All students in the College of Education 
must complete the following general re- 
quirements: social studies, 20 quarter hours; 
humanities, 18 quarter hours; art or music, 
3 quarter hours; biological science, 9 quarter 


*Bulletin, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois; 48:3; July 1956. 
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hours; health education, 4 quarter hours; 
mathematics and physical science, 12 quarter 
hours; practical arts and crafts, 3 quarter 
hours; physical education, 6 quarter hours; 
and air science and tactics, 6 quarter hours 
(men). 

Students may satisfy any of the above re- 
quirements by passing non-credit attainment 
tests. 

Degree candidates are expected to follow 
the basic program set out here plus the ad- 
vanced work recommended by the depart- 
ment in which the student expects to do his 
major work. 

No general requirement in foreign lan- 
guage applies to the College of Education. 
In certain departments, however, foreign 
language is required of majors in secondary 
education. 


Majors and minors in the College of 

Education are as follows: 

1. Kindergarten-Primary. With a kin- 
dergarten-primary major the student 
also must carry 24 quarter hours each 
in (1) the social studies, (2) the 
natural sciences, and (3) the language 
arts. 


Elementary. Students preparing to 
teach in elementary schools are ex- 
pected to major in an academic de- 
partment; the student's major is called 
elementary education. A_ student 
must have 36 quarter hours in educa- 
tion in addition to a minimum of 12 


no 
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quarter hours in student teaching. 
He also must carry 24 hours each in 
(1) the social studies, (2) the natural 
sciences, and (3) the language arts. 
3. Secondary. The student who is regis- 
tered in the college of education and 
preparing to teach may carry a major 
in any department of any of the col- 
leges or schools of the University, 
provided the department offers an 
undergraduate major. The major 
must be at least 48 quarter hours, 
with a minor of at least 24 quarter 
hours (the major and minor being in 
different fields); or the student may 
carry a major of 36 quarter hours 
with two approved minors of 24 hours 
each. It is the policy of the College 
of Education that the courses, 
sequences, and prerequisites within 
the major area shall be established 
by the department involved and that 
no changes, exemptions, or substitu- 
tions shall be allowed by the College 
of Education except upon the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the major 
department. Additional elective 
hours in the major and minor fields 
are also encouraged. A “field major” 
may be carried in the social studies. 
This study included 116 student teach- 
ers of Southern Illinois University, 
spring quarter, 1958. Table I presents 


Taste I 


Repetition in Professional Education, English, Communication, and Major Field Courses as Seen by 
Student Teachers, Southern Illinois University, Spring, 1958 











Do you think there was (more, less, equal) repetitive treat- 
ment of topics in your professional education courses than 


in your English courses?.............. 


Do you think there was (more, less, equal) repetitive treat- 
ment of topics in your professional education courses than 


Do you think there was (more, less, equal) repetitive treat- 


ment of topics in your major field than in your English 
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If there was repetitive treatment of topics in your professional educa- 





More Percent Less ; Equal Total & 
ae a bs 66 57 11 39 116 
Be aaa ahiite 62 50 21 33 116 
Ee Tae 40 35 39 33 112 
Yes Percent a _ No = Total 
87 80 109 























DUPLICATION OF COURSE CONTENT 


the attitudes of the group concerning 
the relative amounts of repetition in the 
treatment of topics in their education 
courses, in their English courses, and in 
the courses in their major fields. 


Within the limits of this study the 
following conclusions can be drawn (see 
Table I on p. 46): 


1. Fifty-seven percent of the students be- 
lieve that there was more repetition in 
their professional education courses than 
in their English courses. 

2. Fifty percent believe that there is more 
repetition in professional education 
courses than in their major field courses. 

3. There is about the same amount of repe- 
tition indicated in major field courses as 
in English courses. 

4. Eighty percent of those who responded 
to the item believed that the repeated 
topics in education courses are important. 


Table II is a summary of the opinions 
of student teachers regarding the 
thoroughness of their preparation in 
professional education, in English, and 
in their major fields. The following 
conclusions are drawn from the table: 


1. The quality of instruction is the most 
common weakness of professional educa- 
tion courses. 

2. The student teachers feel much more 
adequate in their major fields than they 
do in education and English. 


Table III indicates the number and 
proportion of students in each major 
field area who believe there is more 
duplication in their education courses 
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than in their English and communica- 
tion courses. The table discloses that 
those who are earning majors in govern- 
ment, physical education, speech and 
speech correction, and history indicate 
a greater amount of duplication in edu- 
cation courses than do the student teach- 
ers in other major areas. The average 
grade in professional education courses 
for the participants who are majoring 
in government and physical education is 
“C.” If excessive duplication of content 
is so prevalent, why were these students 
not able to learn the material and earn 
better marks? 


There also seemed to be a small rela- 
tionship between the number of different 
instructors a student had in an area of 
study and the amount of duplication 
which exists. The greater number of 
different instructors resulted in_ less 
duplication. 


Conclusions 


This study identifies some of the weak- 
nesses of professional education courses. 
The quality of instruction is considered 
inadequate by one student in five. In 
relation to English courses, the same 
statement holds true. Student teachers’ 
satisfaction with their preparation in 
their major fields was more pronounced, 
which is understandable. One of six 
students indicated “other” reasons for 
inadequacy but no definite pattern was 
discernible in the statements made. One 
of ten students indicated a lack of inter- 


Taste II 


Reasons Why Student Teachers Feel Inadequate About Their Preparation in Professional Education, 


English, and Major Field, 


outhern Illinois University, Spring 1958 








Not Quality Lack Satisfied 
Enough of of With 
Area Courses Instruction Interest Other Preparation Total 
Professional Education. ....... 16 25 12 19 44 116 
ee ee eee 19 19 19 14 45 116 
eT eee eer ere 13 13 0 11 79 116 
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Taste III 


Percent of Student Teachers By Major Fields Who Believe There Is More Duplication in Professional 
Education Courses Than in English Courses, 1958 








Frequency Number Percent 
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est as contributing to his inadequacy. courses in child development and edu- 
One of seven students apparently felt cational psychology as well as in courses 
that there are not enough courses in jn classroom methods. There are other 
os education. “—n such areas which are justifiably dealt 
The asic assumption that the content With in several courses in professional 

of professional education courses is ex- : as 
; fs education. In summary, the critics who 
eessively repetitive is not supported by. . er : 
imply that excessive duplication is 


this study. It is true that repetition is = , , 
found to a degree, but it is predomi- characteristic of professional education 


nantly reported to be in the important COUTSes, as compared to courses in other 
areas. It is obvious that a treatment of fields, are speaking from assumptions 
discipline, for example, belongs in which are not supported by this study. 





Reactions to the Bowling Green Conference 


Probably the most practical result [of the Conference] was the establishment of com- 
munication between scholars and educators within the state delegations. It is likely that 
academic people will be invited to participate in policy-making on a state level on 
matters of teacher education and certification. I hope this will stimulate scholars to take 
an active interest in effecting the changes they wish, instead of confining themselves to 
fruitless complaining. 

It is also important that mathematicians try to influence educators to take a scientific 
approach to the solution of the problem of obtaining a maximum output, using quan- 
titative measures, by adapting limited resources in time, manpower, budget, and physical 
plant. Here is where experts in operations analysis could use their professional compe- 
tence to improve substantially the administration of the schools.—P. C. Rosenbloom, 
“Mathematical Education Notes,” The American Mathematical Monthly, November 
1958, p. 699. 














And What's Your Concept 


of Your Profession? 


Some college freshmen asked this 
title’s question of many persons and 
found it an embarrassing one. Baffled by 
the myriad meanings triggered by the 
word “profession,” they asked themselves 
and entered upon an experience in idea- 
comparing and testing that evoked more 
than an answer to that single query. 


As they thought through that one con- 
cept, they were to find some changes 
made in their ways of looking at their 
work, at learning, and at themselves. 
But that was later. 


No such concerns were on their minds 
as the freshmen straggled into their first 
education class. (They looked like top- 
notch candidates for any profession— 
much of beauty and vitality—something 
of shrewdness and braggadocio covering 
their unacknowledged concerns and the 
nagging need to make a good showing in 
college. There was a poker-faced reti- 
cence, too, something that barely skirts 
cynicism as they looked over each other, 
the syllabus, the instructor, trying to 
scent the “angle” of this course. And 
there was that spurious lethargy dis- 
guising the leashed readiness to get going 
on something significant, if it turned 
up.) 

Their first problem: “What do you 
think you want to know—or know how 
to do—before you take your first pro- 
fessional position four years from now?” 


Dr. Vanderpol is associate professor of 
education, Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 





Jeanette A. Vanderpol 


Came as usual the trite responses— 
“how to make tests . . . how to keep 


registers . . . how to make out grade 
cards . . . how to plan daily recitation 
schedules . . . how to keep order. .. .” 


(Ah, you ancient Babylonian peda- 
gogues, these same queries were yours 
according to your crumbling clay tablets. 
Is our culture’s view of schooling so little 
different?) 

As respectful listening elicits freer ex- 
pression, someone asks, “‘How can I make 
the kids like me and still make them do 
what they're supposed to do?”” Another 
nods, “Yes, and how do you talk to 
parents when their kids don’t do well, 
or keep them from criticizing you?” 

Such talk irritates the Crass Realist. 
‘What I want to know is how to keep the 
school board from pushing me around. 
And where do they pay the highest 
salaries?” (This is the era of insecurity, 
of unacknowledged yearning for ap- 
proval—and for the certified check.) 

Then the questionings dribble to 
silence and the cream of the crop of 
American youth sit back and wait for 
the instructor to indicate which mental 
valve to open next. 

(Yes, you cantankerous old founding 
fathers, this is what we have elicited in 
the way of inquiring minds and self- 
directed individuals! And just what 
would you do about it?) 

“Let's try a different way of looking. 
Pretend you are freshmen preparing for 
the medical profession. What learnings 
would you be holding out for then?” 
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Just to humor this whimsical instruc- 
tor (who wants to get off on the wrong 
foot?) the questions come, first in dutiful 
recitative and then in a more spon- 
taneous chorus as imagination takes over 
and all get into the act. 


I'd want to know all about the human 
body—how it works as a machine. ... 

I'd want to know all the latest drug dis- 
coveries. 

You'd have to know about chemistry, bi- 
ology, genetics—and really understand what 
works with what and why. 

I'd want to know how to diagnose every 
disease there is. The patients can’t tell 
you. 

You'd have to know where to get a special- 
ist’s help when you had a bad case. 

I'd want to know how to talk to people 
who have terrible problems and aren’t going 
to get well. 

I'd want to know how to use the tools— 
I mean instruments. 

I'd want to know how to figure the dosage 
for different people—everybody is different 
in some ways. 

I'd want to know what doctors in other 
countries knew in case they had invented 
something we don’t have. 

I'd want to know all about recent research. 
Time magazine reports some new discovery 
almost every week. 

The current of ideas had just begun 
to reach momentum and depth and per- 
sonal involvement when the bell rang. 
(It always rings at such moments.) 

Next meeting: “Here are the ques- 
tions you listed as beginning teachers 
and doctors. For about five minutes now, 
suppose you form into small groups and 
try listing what you’d want to know if 
you were studying to be a typist or a 
machine operator. (They think it’s corny 
but don’t mind a change, and it is a 
change to socialize a bit.) 

Back in the total group: “Anybody 
see any resemblances or differences in 
these four lists?” Faces look thoughtful 
—and cautious. 

“Which questions are alike for all 
four types of work? Which have no 


parallel in any of the other lists? For 
instance, all list ‘what tools do I need to 
learn to use efficiently?’ Three list ‘how 
do I get along with my employer?’ Only 
one lists ‘how do I keep up with newest 
inventions?’ ” 


A few minutes down that trail, and a 
rather surprised voice discovers, “Our 
future-teacher questions are just like the 
future-machinists’ questions and _ the 
typists’. The medical learners’ questions 
are the ones that are different—deeper 
and broader and more scientific.” And 
in the halted stream of expression, “But 
teaching is a profession like medicine, 
isn’t it? All the recruiters and speakers 
at meetings used to say so!” 


“These questions show how you view 
your work as a teacher—what you intend 
to learn the next four years, don’t they?” 
Much questioning and many overlap- 
ping comments: “Some call baseball a 
profession and beauty operating, 
too, or acting, or journalism—but that’s 
a different meaning. i 


Yes, the bell rang then. (Of course.) 
“Look, before next meeting, try to inter- 
view about ten people and see what 
meanings they give to the word ‘pro- 
fession.’ And keep listing the things you 
think you need before you’re ready to 
teach.” 


Freshmen do get around! Their col- 
lection of “meanings” attached to the 
word “profession” represented the re- 
sponses from some 50 teachers, 6 minis- 
ters, 3 doctors, and many laymen. Their 
list was a cross-section of public opinion. 


It’s white collar work. 

It’s work that makes people look up to 
you—parents brag more about their kids 
who enter a profession. 

It’s work that takes college training or 
more. 

It’s work that puts you in the middle- 
class socio-economic group. 

Work for which you are called by God— 
or feel you have to do if it’s to get done. 
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Work that people have to have done for 
them—they just can’t get along without the 
service. 

Any work you stick to all your life. 

Work that calls for specialized training 
and you have to prove you can do it before 
you get a license. 

Work that makes you think what to do 
each time instead of following a routine or 
custom or habit. 

Work that people have to trust you to do 
right because they don’t know “beans” 
about it themselves. 

Work that makes you serve strangers and 
people you don‘t know or like just as well 
as people you do know. There’s an oath 
doctors and lawyers have to take. There’s 
even a tradition that you have to serve 
people who can’t pay you if they really 
need it. 

Work that people go into because they 
really go for it—they’d probably do it for a 
hobby if they didn’t get paid for it. 

Work that’s so complicated you have to 
have experiments to find out what's best 
to do. 

Work that takes more brains than brawn. 

Work that helps other people—makes their 
lives better or longer. 

A profession is just a union—without being 
organized, you’d never get decent pay or 
laws to protect you. 

Work that makes people listen to what 
you tell them to do for their own good. 


(That was the day! That one time, 
as the thought stream ebbed, the bell 
punctuated correctly.) 

At the next discussion, the current of 
thought carried a flotsam of complaints 
that teachers are not treated as “pro- 
fessionals.” These are some of the state- 
ments, highly opinionated—and equally 
sincere—that these teachers-in-embryo 
needed to “get off their chests.” 

If they thought of you as professional 
workers, board members wouldn’t treat you 
as hired hands taking orders from them on 
maters they have never studied. 

If parents thought teachers were extra 
well-trained, they'd listen to us as they do 
doctors—they wouldn’t always be telling 
teachers how to teach reading or character 
and stuff. 


If the teachers were thought of as profes- 
sionals, the kids would respect and believe 
them more—not just “kowtow” because they 
are in the teacher’s power. 

If they thought of us as professional 
workers, principals would sort of coordinate 
work but not interfere with the teachers’ 
decisions. A hospital superintendent doesn’t 
tell a doctor how to handle his cases. 

If teachers were trained like professionals, 
they’d make decisions on the basis of prin- 
ciples and knowledge—there wouldn't be 
that old army idea of who outranks who. 
If knowledge is the basis of the decision, 
that “who's boss” stuff shouldn’t come up at 
all. 

If teachers were all as well-educated as 
doctors and had a good strong organization, 
the newspapers wouldn’t use teachers as 
whipping boys every September. Just to 
sell papers. My Dad says it’s as bad as folks 
paying and standing around to see prisoners 
punished. 

But that’s part of the trouble. Lots of 
teachers aren’t very well-educated. My prin- 
cipal told me to do what I was told and get 
a grade out of all these courses and then 
come and do what made sense. Doctors 
don’t talk that way about their theory and 
research courses, do they? 

Lots of teachers go around telling every- 
body they'd never go to summer school ex- 
cept to get the salary increment. They don’t 
really like the world of ideas, I think. 

I've been reading a little about what a 
society would be like without teachers. More 
parents should think about that. 

My Dad says if factory workers talked 
about each other like some teachers do, 
there'd be a fight nearly every day. It gives 
the public a feeling that teachers aren’t very 
proud of what their school is doing. 

Boards don’t tell doctors what medicine 
to buy. But they’re always telling teachers 
what textbooks to use or what to teach and 
what not to teach. 

Lots of teachers never even say what they 
think—just keep the peace and keep out of 
trouble. That’s why the boards and prin- 
cipals have so much say. 


Then the Realist struck again! (Bless 


these forthright souls who polarize the 
diffused beams of ambiguous discus- 
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sions.) “Well, what difference does it 

make what they think about you? You 

do what you're told and keep on the best 

side of the officials and you'll hold your 

job all right. That’s all teachers are— 

just jobholders like everybody else.” 
That brought a fury of retort: 


Well, I'd hate to have my child go to your 
school! You're just looking out for yourself 
—you ought to work with things that can’t 
be ruined by people who don’t care. 

Teachers have to take responsibility for 
deciding what goes on in school—not for 
pleasing the board members who are not 
trained to decide such things. 

Almost always when things go on that 
aren’t the best, it’s because the teachers did 
let somebody make the decision who 
shouldn't have or they didn’t know enough. 

Aren't some of our laws sort of unsensible? 
The School Code doesn’t say much about 
who makes the really technical decisions. 

Our principal and the teachers stood up 
to the board when they tried to cut out 
music and hot lunches last year. 

The principal and board tried to expel 
one boy but the teachers said they'd try to 
straighten him out if they could give him 
special work—not the regular stuff that 
wasn't right for him. 

Our board tried to tell the teachers to cut 
out teaching about UNESCO and they held 
out. 

But lots of times, boards interfere about 
books and what to teach—only they put it 
on a money basis. That shuts everybody up. 

One teacher got fired last year because 
she failed this one mean kid. His folks were 
friends of the principal and told him a lot 
of untrue stuff. But another board said they 
liked such a professional attitude and hired 
her. 

I've never talked to a teacher yet who 
believed in the marking system—but they go 
on doing it just the same. 

Some board members and parents don’t 
realize that teachers now do have some 
pretty technical training—that’s why they 
still treat them as employees. 

Well, lots of teachers haven't ever thought 
through what's the thing to take a stand on 
and when to give in. I don’t believe I've 


ever heard a teacher talk about professional 
role or responsibility as we do. They all 
ought to see some of our films. 

Strikes me I’ve never heard anybody talk 
about what a teacher knows or does—just 
do they like her or not. 


Trying to beat the bell, the instructor 
suggested: “Suppose each of you jot 
down the questions or ideas you as a 
future teacher need to know about or 
think through before you work in the 
classroom, or with individual children, 
or with fellow teachers. If you describe 
the work carefully, wouldn’t your idea 
of a professional and of the profession 
show through?” 

There followed several more argu- 
ments as the “frosh” brought in their 
“I believes” about their future work and 
were met with increasingly astringent 
queries as to “On what basis do you be- 
lieve?” 

They sampled data about their own 
profession’s past and present; its “should 
be” and “is”; changes caused in it by 
society and changes it has caused in 
society; what it can do to and for its 
members and what its members do to 
and for the profession. Glimmerings of 
a realistic concept of our dynamic, multi- 
group, interdependent society—shaped 
and being shaped by persons from with- 
in and without—began to be projected 
and their view of self-in-society and self- 
in-profession was becoming more real- 
istic, too. 


I used to think that becoming a profes- 
sional was sort of paring yourself down and 
building yourself up to fit a pattern—like 
Hitchcock walking into his _ silhouetted 
shadow. 

Yes, like becoming a shadow of yourself 
and reflecting the profession’s mold. That's 
the way I saw it. 

Well, it’s really more like “trimming your 
lamp” so you give your own fullest light 
with least smoke and glare and so that you 
obscure no one’s light but add your light 
to his. 
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(Sound familiar, Sam Adams? And 
Mr. Jefferson, please note their inele- 
gant expressions suggest a more complex 
and realistic concept of democratic 
society—and of responsible self than 
yours!) 

One report of an elementary school 
child’s comments led to a very serious 
discussion. “This kid says, “You know 
this democratic way of doing is like a 
kettle boiling; we start out all talking 
and steaming and discuss for a while and 
the truth comes boiling to the top.’” 

(Okay, Thomas Paine? Even if this 
“we seek together’ idea is different from 
your rugged individualism?) 

Commented the frosh, “Teachers are 
the ones who are responsible for the 
public's skill in thinking sensibly about 
problems. Why do we have to reach 
college before we do anything but 
memorize and ‘swallow ideas whole?’” 

Readings and reports about “where 
this idea or that first got started” led to 
more discussions. There was much 
small-group laboring and there were 
several re-weavings of the web of peer 
relationships in the group. But finally 
the freshmen had forged this statement 
as to their concept of a profession: 


We think a profession— 

Is a group of workers at whose mercy it 
must he safe to be 

because the kind of work is crucial to the 
length of life and the quality of living of 
the persons served. 


Therefore: 

Both the professional workers and the society 
must make whatever provisions are necessary 
to see that such work is done only 

by workers equiped with the basic concepts 
that are contributed by the several sciences 
(not by persons who base their work upon 
custom, or upon the beliefs of a particular 
segment of the public, or upon supersti- 
tion, or upon unconsidered tradition.) 

By workers who chose the work because it 
so fulfilled their own interests and abilities 
that the work will not likely be neglected 
for other interests. 


By workers who have proved themselves ca- 
pable of creatively applying principles as 
needed in each decision (rather than follow- 
ing blindly routine procedures). 

By workers who take full responsibility for 
their own technical decisions, though they 
regularly seek the advice of colleagues and 
study criticisms from those served. 

By workers who understand and abide by the 
group’s Code of Ethics. 

By workers who are well-organized so that 
they can: (1) set standards of admittance to 
the profession; (2) improve such standards 
as science produces new knowledge that 
can improve their services; (3) encourage 
continuing study by its members by provid- 
ing a scholarly literature and opportunities 
to study and to do research; (4) enforce its 
code of ethics to protect those served; (5) 
protect its members from unfair treatment 
by the public or by each other; (6) contin- 
uously study the conditions under which 
their services can be fully utilized by the 
public; (7) continuously inform the public 
about their offerings and what their group 
needs if the work is to be done well. 


The concept “profession” had become 
a highly determinative one in these 
minds—“bossing” much as to what the 
minds wanted or could accept in the 
future. As basic concepts always do, 
this one would determine how hundreds 
of other ideas would be related, what 
feelings would be involved, what their 
expectations from other persons would 
be. 

They said: 

Now I know what the word “thinking” 
means. I believe I was only trying hard to 
remember before when I thought I was 
thinking. 

I see now there are different kinds of 
“knowing.” Some ideas are clusters and 
others are single. 

There are different levels of abstraction, 
too; that was new to me. 

I listen harder to see what others mean, 
now—not the work but the meaning. 

I listen more to my own mind now. I try 
to ask why one idea strikes me so much 
“truer” than another. 
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Word meanings are different in each mind 
but if each asks why he believes it, a common 
denominator seems to be there. 

I see learning and studying differently 
now, used to think it was just taking in; now 
I check ideas and try to see if I've taken them 
in correctly, if they fit with other things I 
know. 

I'm more sure of myself and at the same 
time more open-minded than I was. 


Perhaps the most significant learning 
by this group was its new willingness to 
look for larger, more significant units of 
reality—not just “what's in a word,” not 
just adding an item of information. 
They began to see, too, that concepts 
describing significant realities are not 
elastic and ambiguous, but are con- 
figurations of ideas built to precise speci- 
fications. 


The freshmen were realizing that to 
try to evoke in any mind today’s vast 
structure of inter-related knowledge by 
simply “piling up” single ideas or un- 
related hypotheses is ludicrous. It is a 
little like trying to construct a skyscraper 
by starting with single boards and bricks 
instead of with the functional, prefabri- 
cated segments of modern building ma- 
terials. They had begun to discern 
those more functional “units of know- 
ing” we call concepts which can be built 
into serviceable “constructs”’—and by 
which an inter-related and _ realistic, 
functional view of “self-and-world” is 
made possible. Only the concept-seeking 
mind can uncurtain the universe, or 
manipulate the atom, or “see” objec- 
tively enough to build a world peace. 


The freshmen were learning that they 
must learn how to learn in an age of 
atoms, of automation, and of space. 
They began to see that the “minimum 
essentials” are not the small tools of 
isolated fact and separate principle 
drawn from traditional “reservoirs” of 
knowledge but power-tool concepts, 
which cut across “subjects,” are drawn 


from many minds, and “make a differ- 
ence in people’s living.” 

“Teachers are supposed to transmit 
the legacy of new concepts their own 
generation has created or made over— 
not just mull over the glories of the 
past,” blithely commented one space-age 
spirit. 

(Sorry, you venerable Greeks! But 
you only speculated about atoms. This 
lad lives with atomic—and ontological— 
fission.) 

Another truth dawned when the 
“frosh” discovered that several mature 
scholars had published definitions of 
the profession closely identical to their 
own. They realized, then, that basic 
concepts are, quite literally, subcultural 
inventions; and that these can only be 
learned by a creative personal effort to 
know, not by passive acquiescence to 
others’ words. 

They noted that the term “democracy” 
stood for one such concept—and that the 
configuration of ideas we call “scientific 
thinking” is another. They cited our 
culture’s common concept of the word 
“know” as one of our out-of-date inven- 


‘tions which will hold back the potential 


achievements of learners until sub-groups 
in our culture renovate it. Said one, 
“Logically, it’s the teachers who are sup- 
posed to keep an idea like that in good 
condition, isn’t it?” 

The students had long thought of 
words and other adjuncts of language as 
“tools of thought” and communication; 
now they were seeing concepts as both 
the power-tools and the servo-mecha- 
nisms of thought. Basic concepts, such as 
“governors” in an automation process, 
are self-correcting, are built to stall when 
inadequate—and once carved out by a 
mind, do affect each ensuing thought or 
behavior. 


As one student stated and several im- 
plied, “I see myself differently now— 
learning seems a different thing, now. 
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Making up your mind on a couple of big 
ideas changes you a lot.” 


(More pedantically, the learning theo- 
rist would say: “Yes, acquiring a new 
concept always involves a reorganization 
of self: thought, feelings, behavior’’.) 

One student’s comment projected an 
understanding much needed by many 
professionals older than himself. “A Pro- 
fession means people who profess the 
same concepts—the workers who have 
mastered the heritage of cleaned-up ideas 
in their field of work.” 

What was learned? By each student, 
some of the awarenesses described here- 
in. By the professor? New questions: 
What are the concepts most basic to our 
profession’s maturing? Are there sim- 


pler, faster ways of “coming to know” the 
really basic concepts? 

For minds so equipped do work to- 
gether creatively at first meeting—and 
life-long co-workers who lack shared con- 
cepts must settle for a primitive pro- 
fessional cooperation. Like egocentric 
infants at play, they lack the power or 
urge to communicate above the level of 
things or of immediate expediencies. 

Only the concept-seeking, professional 
mind channels each thought-flow into 
currents that connect and deepen and 
intermesh. They are the minds which 
develop free-flowing momentum, strong 
enough to direct a life, to build a self— 
and to work creatively in a profession. 





A Turning Point in Education 


There is nothing new in the concept that each generation faces the most distressingly 
difficult time in the world’s experience.—Samuel B. Gould, Association of American Coll- 


leges Bulletin, May 1958, p. 325. 
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READINGS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


> Offers a broad cross-section of contemporary, critical thinking about 


> Based on a survey of recent articles in the field selected for their 
usefulness, significance, timeliness, insight, and readability. 


> Suitable as a basic text or as a supplementary reader. 


Already widely used—Smith - Stanley - Shores, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, REVISED EDITION —a distinguished text in 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
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Breadth and Depth in a New 
General Education Program 


In SEPTEMBER 1958 Danbury State 
Teachers College introduced the fresh- 
man part of a radical new four-year 
course sequence designed to fill most of 
the general education needs of teacher 
education students. The course sequence 
is a version of the familiar humanities 
program, extended throughout four 
years of classes divided between lecture 
and discussion, five hours a week. The 
radical aspect of this new sequence is 
that it includes all areas of knowledge: 
the physical sciences become an inte- 
gral part of this single, all-encompassing 
course, in contradistinction to the tradi- 
tional humanities course which includes 
only the fine arts or, on occasion, the 
fine arts and some of the social sciences 
in a history-of-civilization context. 

The “Monuments of Culture” se- 
quence, as the new program is called, 
was built at Danbury during the last 
two years by a committee made up of 
one professor each from the departments 
of science, music, art, English, social 
sciences and speech. The faculty ac- 
cepted the first year of the sequence last 
spring for adoption this fall as a part of 
the revision of the entire curriculum at 
the College. A careful evaluation will 
be made of the program this year. 

The new program has an old aim—the 
integration of knowledge. The theory 
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behind this new combination postulates 
that all knowledge is the result of a 
similar kind of activity: man’s attempt 
to create order out of the chaos he 
faces, by imposing intellectual patterns 
upon it. If the search for knowledge in 
all academic areas is the same kind of 
activity, values in economy, efficiency and 
wholeness can be achieved by studying 
in combination all the ways man has 
ordered his universe. 


This ignoring of the familiar dis- 
crimination between science and the hu- 
manities has special pertinence at this 
particular moment in our nation’s edu- 
cational history. American education is 
faced by conflicting demands to strength- 
en the science content of our curricula 
and to maintain the humanizing dis- 
ciplines which, we claim, determine the 
superiority of our education to the mech- 
anistic education of Russian youth, who 
are apparently receiving a more thorough 
technical training. The “Monuments of 
Culture” sequence aims at humanizing 
the scientific studies of Danbury stu- 
dents, and at demonstrating the scien- 
tific context in which human values in- 
evitably operate. When science and the 
humanities are taught together, our pro- 
claimed superiority can be strengthened 
by training our students to see that 
mechanical and material events in their 
world are inextricably interwoven with 
intellectual and spiritual events. 


The Danbury staff answers the obvious 
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objection to this kind of catch-all course 
—that it may provide breadth, but will 
surely be too superficial to reach any 
depth—by the method around which 
the course is organized, the approach 
suggested in the “Monuments” of the 
course’s title. 


Instead of the traditional approaches 
—the historical or the thematic—the Dan- 
bury sequence examines great creations 
of man’s intellect in a variety of fields: 
religious, The Koran; architectural, the 
Parthenon; literary, The Divine Comedy; 
ecological, cultivated cereal grasses; 
political, The Communist Manifesto; 
artistic, Picasso's “Girl Before a Mirror’; 
and scientific, the dynamo and Newton's 
Principia, and so forth. Each of these 
“monuments” (dictionary definition, “a 
work of enduring value or significance”) 
is used as a concrete artifact whose 
sources in, and relations to, the civiliza- 
tion which produced it are the objects of 
study in a unit lasting an average of 
seven weeks. 


This approach is the way of the 
specialist in any field who starts with a 
concrete phenomenon about which he 
wishes to discover everything possible. 
In literature an example can be seen in 
the way in which a scholar investigates 
the background of a single poem in the 
social conditions, the historical context, 
the religious and philosophical common- 
places, the scientific understanding, and 
the artistic canons of its time and place. 
It has always been a mistake to consider 
the specialist a person of narrow under- 
standing, for in order to be proficient in 
any scholarly field he has had to develop 
a broad knowledge of all the fields that 
impinge on, contribute to, or, in many 
cases, determine the existence of the 


specialized phenomenon he is studying. 
By means of the same approach, Dan- 
bury’s staff expects its students, granting 
their undergraduate status, to under- 
stand in depth the broad interrelation- 


ships among all areas of knowledge be- 
hind any given cultural artifact. 


The four “monuments” scheduled for 
the freshman year at Danbury, devoted 
to an appreciation of the world of the 
present, are: the dynamo, Picasso’s “Girl 
Before a Mirror,” Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto, and Einstein’s Special and 
General Theories of Relativity. The 
choice reflects an appreciation of the 
dominant role of science in our day, 
but a brief summary of the areas in- 
volved in the study of the first unit, the 
dynamo, will demonstrate that the tradi- 
tional humanities are not being over- 
whelmed. 


The unit begins with a consideration 
of the contrast proposed in The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams between the pri- 
mary moving forces of two civilizations, 
the Virgin in the twelfth century and 
the dynamo in the twentieth. A_back- 
ward glance at the Virgin in art shows 
the extent of her power through the 
Middle Ages. The development of di- 
rect-current electrical generators (dyna- 
mos) through nineteenth century electric 
thought leads to the peak of their de- 
velopment at the great Paris Exposition, 
at the opening of our century. Con- 
current development of wave and ray 
theories of electric and other energies 
parallels the use of ray theories of light 
by impressionist painters and suggests 
related developments in impressionistic 
music (Debussy) and symbolist poetry 
(Mallarme). 


A thorough study of the electrical and 
magnetic principles by which the dyna- 
mo works enables the staff to introduce 
most of that branch of physics. The 
magnetic field theory prepares the way 
for later implication in Einstein's unified 
field theory, encompassed in the fourth 
unit of the first year. 

Then the effects of electrical power on 
civilization lead in a multitude of direc- 
tions. The staff can demonstrate the 
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ways in which music is different as a re- 
sult of electronic amplification in which 
the engineer at the controls, rather than 
the conductor, determines what a listener 
hears. 

The socio-economic impact of the 
large-scale distribution of the power 
created by the dynamo leads to a study 
of T.V.A., the problem of private versus 
public power utilities, and to the ques- 
tion of conservation. This is approached 
through the documentary film, The 
River, sound track score by Virgil Thom- 
son, which brings back the impact of 
electricity on the composition of music. 


Other artistic attempts to accommo- 
date to the new civilization being created 
by this new force in the world raise the 
aesthetic questions involved in the poetry 
and painting of the futurists, or the 
struggle (considered initially through 
Henry Adams) between this force and 
religious force, as in Eugene O'Neill's 
play, Dynamo. 

This historic conflict leads (again 
through Adams) to the consideration of 
philosophies of history, to history not 
as a series of facts, but as a multitude of 
theories which attempt to organize these 
facts into a pattern, as in Henry Adams’ 
“Dynamic Theory of History.” The 
adoption of one or another theory of 
history has, of course, political overtones, 
and has implications about the practical 
future of our country and the complex 
ambiguities of its policies in the inter- 
national field as, for, instance, in the 
Aswan Dam controversy. 

At this point the unit is again faced 
with the dilemma that prompted Adam's 
study, the change in our time from uni- 
verse to multiverse. As it is the function 
of the arts to order chaos (the multi- 
verse) we turn to the beginning gropings 
in various arts toward an assimilation 
of this new “dynamo culture.” We look 
from the dissociated St. Gaudens, who 
made no real use of his contemporary 


culture, to Cézanne, who began to see 
the new cultural postulates. We look 
at Horatio Greenough, who began to 
work toward functionalism in architec- 
ture and at Walt Whitman and his 
descendant Hart Crane, in whose “The 
Bridge’”” we find the attempt nearest 
success in assimilating poetry and “dyna- 
mo-civilization” by means of what might 
be called the false-analogy approach, 
personifying the new forces. 


We look at the development of paint- 
ing from the principles of Marinetti to 
the practice of Leger, at compositions 
like George Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique 
and Honegger’s Pacific 231, all leading 
to a conclusion of the dynamo unit and 
leading to the more efficient and un- 
derstanding assimilation of science and 
the humanities that is implicit in the 
second unit, with Picasso's “Girl Before 
a Mirror” as its focusing “monument.” 


The dynamo has been pursued from 
its origins, through its operation, to its 
impact on all aspects of current civiliza- 
tion. It has been considered in depth; 
but, in the process, a broad view of re- 
lated facets of contemporary culture has 
been gained and, in seeing their re- 
latedness, a student has been enabled to 
perceive a wholeness that is the fact of 
the integration of all areas of knowledge. 


The student, in this program, is en- 
couraged to accept more of the respon- 
sibility for his education than has been 
customary. Obviously there is no text- 
book adequate to cover the varied ele- 
ments of this kind of course, so the stu- 
dent is assigned readings in several pri- 
mary documents such as The Education 
of Henry Adams, the Anchor edition of 
Hart Crane’s poems, James B. Conant’s 
On Understanding Science, David Lilien- 
thal’s TVA: Democracy on the March, 
Rudolf Arnheim’s Film as Art, Eugene 
O'Neill's Dynamo, and many others, 
some of which the student can purchase 
in inexpensive editions, the rest of which 
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are on library reserve in sufficient num- 
bers for whole class reading assignments. 
The student is encouraged to read be- 
yond specific assignments in these docu- 
ments, and in lists of suggested readings 
not on the assigned list. 

Classroom work is designed to stimu- 
late the student to accept his responsi- 
bility for his own education. On Mon- 
day of each week the whole freshman 
elementary education class meets in the 
auditorium for a two-hour presentation. 
A variety of instructional methods, ac- 
cording to the nature of the material to 
be covered, is used: straight lectures by 
the college staff or visiting experts, panel 
discussions between representatives of dif- 
ferent areas, films, demonstrations, slides, 
recordings, etc. The Dramatics Club 
is presenting Karel Capek’s R.U.R. in 
the culminating week of the dynamo 
unit. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of each 
week, the class is divided into small 
sections for discussion of the Monday 
presentation and related assigned read- 
ings. These units are led by members of 
the permanent “Monuments of Culture” 
staff. The section leaders will, of course, 
be frequently called upon to lead dis- 
cussions in areas beyond their special 
knowledge. The staff finds an advantage 
in this arrangement. It breaks down in- 
tellectual domination by the instructor, 
which so often stunts active student par- 
ticipation in discussion sessions, and 
leads to free flow of information and 
opinion within the section. This is 
another situation that stimulates the 
student to search for his own answers as 
he becomes aware that he can’t rely on 
the instructor to provide him with all he 
needs or wants to know. 

There is no class on Thursday, but the 
staff meets to consider the successes or 
failures of the week’s work and to plan 
to consolidate the learnings of the week 
in the one-hour Friday class. This 
Thursday staff meeting, therefore, is a 


kind of feed-back procedure to check on 
the effectiveness of the program and to 
plan for correcting its defects. Friday's 
program is left flexible to accommodate 
activities, either in sections or by the 
whole class, to fulfill the aim of the 
week’s work. 

This process in the dynamo unit is 
supplemented by the variety of ap- 
proaches to the same cultural complex 
and reinforced by the cyclical returning 
again and again to the same areas from 
different angles, in the other three 
“monument” units. At the end of the 
year the student will have experienced 
something of the major developments 
in all areas of contemporary culture. He 
will have seen their inevitable interre- 
latedness and discovered that no matter 
what cultural phenomenon he starts to 
investigate throroughly, as in starting at 
the point of a pyramid, the deeper his 
investigations, the broader they must of 
necessity go. , 

In the second and third years of this 
new sequence there will be a generally 
inverse chronological development. Mon- 
uments significant to the cultural syn- 
thesis that developed from the Renais- 
sance through the Enlightenment, and 
monuments designed to _ illuminate 
Medieval civilization will take up the 
sophomore year. The junior year will be 
concerned with classical culture and 
then with the earlier and geographically 
more distant Oriental cultures. 

The sequence will review, in the senior 
year, our civilization in the light of 
knowledge acquired in the previous two 
years regarding its sources in the past, 
and go on to look, insofar as it is pos- 
sible, at the future. 

But chronology, even in inverse de- 
velopment, does not dominate the se- 
quence. The “monument” is the con- 
stant focus, and this demands frequent 
excursions both fore and aft in time, as 
well as sideways into all areas that make 
up the unity of human knowledge. 





Soviet Education and American Democracy 


Paul P. Rogers 


Since the orbiting of Sputnik I and 
the collapse of the illusion that Com- 
munist Russia could not hope to compete 
with American know-how, the public has 
been aroused to unprecedented interest 
in the aims and methods of Soviet edu- 
cation. Statistics have been compiled, 
reports have been prepared, and state- 
ments have been issued. Men who are 
prominent in the scientific world have 
pointed out the high percentage of 
science graduates from Soviet schools. 
Very few data have been made available 
for comparison of results, but it has been 
maintained that Soviet graduates are 
better prepared than their American 
counterparts. 

The simple statement of these com- 
parisons has been used to support the 
attack on the American secondary 
schools. The line of argument runs that 
Soviet schools produce more and better 
scientists and engineers; that to survive, 
America must reorient its education 
along the lines followed in the U.S.S.R. 
These arguments have been presented 
graphically in a national weekly maga- 
zine with the weight of the evidence seem- 
ing to be very much against the Ameri- 
can high schools. 


This argument, like many others in- 
volving Soviet affairs, has produced more 
heat than light. It is difficult for most 
Americans to understand the aims of 
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Soviet education or to assess them in 
terms of American democratic society. 
The public, including members of the 
teaching profession, has little access to 
literature concerning this problem. 
Books on Soviet affairs are not plentiful. 
The publications of the Russian presses 
are available only infrequently and then 
in the Russian language. 

One book touching on the present dis- 
cussion recently was distributed: Peda- 
gogy, A Textbook for Teachers Insti- 
tutes, edited by I. A. Kairov, N. A. Gon- 
charov, B. P. Esipov, and L. V. Zankov, 
published in Moscow in 1956 under the 
auspices of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Science of the R.S.F.S.R. This book is 
printed in Russian. It is approved by 
the Ministry of Education as a text for 
use in Soviet teachers colleges. It corre- 
sponds roughly to the principle courses 
required of American teachers. 

The description of Soviet pedagogy 
presented in this paper has been taken 
directly from this text. The expression 
of ideas and the logical development of 
the book have been followed as closely 
as possible. It hardly seems necessary to 
state that the ideas expressed in setting 
forth the principles of Soviet education 
are those of the editors of the textbook 
and are not those of the author of this 
article. Indeed, it does not seem possible 
that anyone with a deep concern for the 
future of American democracy would 
champion them. They are presented as 
plainly and as starkly as possible so that 
those who are inclined to turn to simple 
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solutions for complex problems may 
pause and consider. There is no easy 
solution to the problems of a democratic 
society. There is no facile formula for 
producing democratic citizens. 


Soviet Pedagogy 

At the very outset of the book, the 
role of the Soviet schools is related to 
the Marxist-Leninist-Kruschev concept 
of the development of human society and 
the historical role of the U.S.S.R. At 
the present time, the reader is told, the 
U.S.S.R. is about to complete the con- 
struction of the truly socialist state; the 
Soviet people stand on the threshold of 
the transition from socialism to commu- 
nism. 

Under the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the 
U.S.S.R. is taking gigantic strides for- 
ward on the road to the creation of an 
immense material productivity which 
will be the basis for the new communist 
society. It is necessary to create leaders 
who can direct the transition from the 
lower to the higher stage of communism. 

The glorious future of the communist 
state stands as the goal toward which 
all activities should and must lead. One 
of the most important factors in this 
development is the science-centered sys- 
tem of education. The ultimate goal of 
Soviet education is to mould members 
worthy of the future socialist society. 
Education is the means by which the 
activities of the masses are strengthened 
in their struggle for technical progress, 
for raising the productivity of labor, for 
improving the quality of work. 

Personality adjustment lies at the very 
heart of Soviet educational theory. The 
nature of the adjustment required will 
change with social and economic patterns 
but all education is essentially personal- 
ity adjustment. The basic aim of educa- 
tion in the Soviet schools is the natural 
development of the personality, the 
preparation of active workers for com- 
munist society. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 61 

Communist education is the planned 
development of physical and mental abil- 
ities to form a_ scientific-materialistic 
outlook and to inculcate communist 
traits of personality. Well-rounded de- 
velopment is not possible in capitalist 
countries where the individual personal- 
ity is split by class antagonisms. In a 
society organized on communist prin- 
ciples these antagonisms are resolved and 
the individual is freed from one-sided- 
ness and becomes capable of well- 
rounded development. 

Communist society requires planning. 
The builders of Soviet society must be 
people of the highest culture who possess 
theoretical understanding and who are 
able to apply their ideas to practical ac- 
tion. Constant increase in the produc- 
tivity of labor, thorough organization 
and discipline of workers, maximum de- 
velopment of productive forces: these 
are the factors which determine personal- 
ity in the communist state. Children 
must learn to subordinate all personal 
interests to the interests of society. In- 
dividual traits are fostered only when 
they are required by the economic ma- 
chinery and social organization. 

The greatest single factor in Soviet 
education is its control by the state. 
Teachers must turn to the directives of 
the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government in solving school problems. 

Discipline, organization, collective ac- 
tivity are the characteristics of Soviet 
education. The canalization of the vital 
tendencies of the children into collective 
activity is the basic content of education 
in the U.S.S.R. Development of well- 
rounded personalities in the U.S.S.R. 
means the development of personalities 
which fit the needs of the planned so- 
ciety. The aims of education as deter- 
mined by the growth of Soviet socialist 
society are: 

1. Physical education to ensure physi- 


cal development in the interests of 
health and physical happiness. 
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2. Mental education to inculcate under- 
standings of the scientific nature of 
the physical world, society, and the 
human mind. 

3. Technical education to inculcate un- 
derstandings of modern production 
and to produce sound work habits. 

4. Education in communist morality. 

5. Vocational education. 

6. Esthetic education. 

Physical education has as its final goal 
the preparation for socialist work and 
the defense of the homeland. In Soviet 
terminology: Soviet youth, patriots of 
the homeland, must be not only cultured, 
but fit for any kind of work and for the 
defense of the socialist fatherland. 

Mental education is the most impor- 
tant factor of well-rounded development 
because it provides the basis for technical 
and professional training. Through it, 
the worker obtains the scientific outlook 
required in Soviet society. Understand- 
ing of the laws of nature, society, and the 
human mind helps to prepare qualified 
specialists for the national economy. 
Modern techniques, the organization of 
the national economy, and even culture, 
operate on the simple fundamentals of 
scientific ideas. 

Technical training involves under- 
standing of the basic principles of mod- 
ern production and acquaintance with 
the main branches of production. It is 
not vocational training but it underlies 
vocational training. It strives to produce 
correct work habits in the handling of 
tools and machinery. 

Moral training revolves around two 
basic ideas: the spirit of Soviet patriotism 
and proletarian internationalism. In the 
U.S.S.R., for the first time in the history 
of society, the workers are the masters 
of their own fate. The Russian workers 
march at the head of human society; the 
Communist Party marches at the van- 
guard of the Russian workers. Soviet 
patriotism demands the unlimited love 
of its people and a readiness to work for 
its welfare and to fight in its defense. 


In Russia, the working class, led by 
the Communist Party, took the first step 
in human history towards a free and 
happy society. Students are taught that 
the Russian people must now lead the 
rest of the world in the establishment of 
an international socialist order. 

The Soviet man will have a new re- 
lation to his work. He no longer will 
work in his own interest but for the 
general profit. All this requires organiza- 
tion and discipline. Discipline is one of 
the most important components of Com- 
munist education. It creates sound work 
habits. It prepares the student for work 
after his schooling is finished. It guar- 
antees that the student will turn out 
successful work. The growth of Soviet 
society requires that students have defi- 
nite preparation for some kind of work. 
Higher productivity of labor in industry 
and agriculture is unthinkable unless 
the workers have a solid theoretical foun- 
dation and the ability to apply theory to 
practice. 

Esthetic education, in creating a sense 
of beauty and developing correct rela- 
tions to reality, leads to virile, active, 
directed participation in socialist society. 
The esthetic sense enriches the personal- 
ity, brings happiness to the person's life, 
strengthens his energy, enhances his crea- 
tive activity, and increases his working 
ability. Esthetics is one of the factors 
leading to the establishment and de- 
velopment of the personality in the col- 
lective life. Esthetic education strength- 
ens discipline. 


Discipline 

Discipline is defined as the precise 
observance of the established order, com- 
plete control of the whole individual so 
that he fulfills his obligations and sub- 
mits willingly to his duties. 

Discipline reflects the relations be- 
tween people present in a given social 
order. When the social order changes, 
new relationships arise and the content 
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and nature of discipline changes. Soviet 
society radically transforms the character 
of discipline. It becomes the discipline 
of collective solidarity, comradely dis- 
cipline. Discipline increases the activity 
of the worker and gives him much- 
needed guidance. Marxism teaches that 
a man cannot be freed from the needs of 
society. Communism requires a high de- 
gree of organization. This must be 
achieved through discipline. Soviet dis- 
cipline is discipline in the interests of 
the collective. The disciplined indi- 
vidual strives always to fufill his obliga- 
tions to the collective. 

Discipline in the Soviet schools is en- 
couraged through controlled organiza- 
tion of activities. The Soviet teacher 
views discipline in the Soviet schools not 
as a means to education but as the final 
aim of his effort. In school the student 
learns to subject himself to his teacher 
and to his comrades. He acquires the 
discipline which will prepare him to fill 
his place in the collective society. 

Discipline depends upon the observ- 
ance of a strict routine in school, at play, 
and at home. Working on the psycho- 
logical principles of I. P. Pavlov, the 
Soviet schools attempt to condition the 
student to habits of order and discipline. 
No pupil may be freed from the require- 
ments of school routine; it is obligatory 
for all. The efforts to instill discipline 
begin in the very first classes and are 
intensified as the student becomes older 
and more likely to rebel. The older the 
student, the deeper must be the feeling 
for routine and discipline. Lessons given 
to older students rationalize the process: 
1. Discipline is necessary in order that 

collectives can solve their problems 

and carry out their missions. 

2. Discipline prepares each student to 
do his part in the work of the col- 
lective. 

3. Discipline unites the collective and 
the individual member of the collec- 
tive. 


4. Discipline is freedom. It is willed 
conformity to the established order. 


5. Discipline enables the individual to 
undertake and carry out the most 
arduous and difficult tasks. 


What Does This Mean in Terms 
of American Education? 


This, then, is the outline of the aims 
of the Soviet educational system: to 
create a new personality capable of liv- 
ing and working in a planned socialist 
society; a personality willing to subordi- 
nate all personal interests to the interests 
of the socialist state; a personality 
trained to think in terms of discipline, 
organization, and collective activity; a 
personality whose morality is state- 
centered and state-controlled. Discipline, 
organization, collective work in the in- 
terest of socialist society—these are the 
central foci of communist educational 
theory. 


It must be said in all fairness that 
these aims are consistent with and neces- 
sary to a communist society. A mono- 
lithic state, dominated by a small com- 
mittee of a minority party, geared to a 
single operational plan, must train its 
citizens to accept the guidance of party 
directives. 

The moral qualities of Soviet patriot- 
ism and international proletarianism, 
with the broad network of ideas and 
attitudes they comprise, are the touch- 
stone of success in Soviet Russia. These 
two qualities represent the ideological 
forces that bind together diverse human 
elements into a homogeneous state sys- 
tem. A man, whatever his technical 
abilities, must pay lip service, at least to 
the official creed, to climb in the hier- 
archy. The non-conformist must be 
weeded out and shunted off to an innoc- 
uous occupation or into isolation. Party 
control and the rigid coordination of a 
unified productive process require dis- 
cipline and collective action. 
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It is immediately obvious just why 
“Soviet society radically transforms the 
nature of discipline into the discipline 
of collective solidarity.” Individual traits 
must be coordinated with the state pro- 
ductive machinery. The personal quali- 
ties of initiative, resourcefulness, in- 
genuity, and aggressiveness must be 
geared to the plans promulgated by the 
state. The individual is encouraged to 
display energy in acting within the plan 
and within the framework of the state 
machinery. He cannot be allowed even 
to speculate on ideas or problems out- 
side that rigid framework. 

The question to be raised is: What 
does this mean in terms of American 
education? Recently an American high 
school teacher persuaded his class to 
conduct itself in the “Russian” manner. 
A vote was taken, the majority decision 
prevailed, and the class undertook to 
emulate their Russian counterparts. The 
class members observed strict class order, 
showed military respect to their teacher, 
worked harder and raised their grades. 
All this is very well, indeed; but has it 
demonstrated that Russian aims and 
methods have been applied to American 
education with good results? 

No one will question the effectiveness 
of the motivation which was brilliantly 
conceived and cleverly executed. The 
teacher's conclusions, however, reveal the 
shallowness of his ideas about Russian 
education. 

In Russia the teacher would have 
turned for approval to the school ad- 
ministration, who would have turned to 
the rulings of the ministry of education, 
who would have given careful considera- 
tion to the Party directives, before allow- 
ing an excursion into bourgeois educa- 
tional methods. Having received a de- 
cision from the proper authorities, the 


teacher probably would not have put the 
matter to a vote without first lining up 
the support of the Komsomol members 
of his class whose weight would carry 
the decision in his favor. Once agreed 
upon, the plan would have the full 
weight of the authority of the Party, 
the Ministry of Education, administra- 
tion, teacher and student collective. 
From that point, the experiment would 
have proceeded in the spirit of comrade- 
ly discipline; that is to say, knowing the 
penalties for lack of conformity, the 
students would act out their roles as 
required. 

The point is that the American teach- 
er used democratic processes in a demo- 
cratic classroom to produce democratic 
results. The students decided upon col- 
lective activity and disciplined them- 
selves; what took place was far from 
duplicating the atmosphere of Russian 
society. Yet the teacher and students 
alike concluded that they had operated 
upon “Russian” principles. So it was 
reported favorably in a weekly news 
magazine by editors who certainly were 
aware of the irony of the situation. This 
is a fearful delusion which can lead to 
fearful results. 


American education must continue to 
be education for democracy. The Amer- 
ican school must not produce technical 
robots and political nonentities. The 
lifeblood of our society is not discipline 
and collective action within the pattern 
of a single ideological framework. The 
American heritage is the heritage of ra- 
tional compromise and the intelligent 
voluntary coordination of the diverse 
elements of our society. The schools 
must continue to foster that heritage. 
If changes are in order, let us evaluate 
them in terms of the aims and needs of 
democracy. 
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An Approach to the Qualitative 
Interpretation of Teacher Certification 
Regulations in Arkansas 


Strate REQUIREMENTS, college re- 
quirements, certification, majors, minors, 
and other problems beset the student 
preparing to teach. Every field of study 
seems to want more and more of the 
time available to the bachelor’s degree 
candidate. Semester hour requirements 
rise or are urged to rise as areas of study 
compete for attention and emphasis. 
The following commentary is a presenta- 
tion of the experience of a group of 
geography teachers attempting to meet 
the problem of requirements in their 
subject. 

The bachelor’s degree requirements 
for elementary teachers who meet 
Arkansas’s regulations include among 
the specified studies the stipulation of a 
three-semester-hour course in geography. 
Members of the Arkansas Council of 
Geographers had frequently discussed 
the ways whereby the requirement was 
satisfied. It appeared from such ex- 
changes that the geography course taken 
might be any three-hour offering in the 
field and although we, as geographers, 
may feel that any course in geography 
would be valuable, it was reasonable to 
suspect that some courses (e.g., Geog- 


Dr. Strack is professor of geography 
and dean of the General College at 
Henderson State Teachers College, Ar- 
kadelphia, Arkansas. 
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raphy of the Polar Regions) could leave 
a remarkable gap in an _ elementary 
teacher’s background. In addition, it 
was apparent that, although a particular 
course was suggested, its content varied 
greatly among the colleges of the state. 
Finally, it was observed that differences 
among college programs designed to 
meet the general education requirements 
were such that these, too, modified the 
picture. Students preparing for elemen- 
tary teaching were receiving widely dif- 
fering emphases in geography, from as 
much as eight semester hours of study in 
the highest instance to the minimum 
three-hour requirement. 


Committee of Geographers 


The foregoing conditions stimulated 
the appointment of a committee of the 
Arkansas Council of Geographers with 
the purpose of outlining a recommended 
three-semester-hour course in geography 
which would provide the optimum value 
in meeting the state requirement.! The 
initial meeting of the group in October, 
1956, established a plan of further study 
and resulted in a request for and a grant 
of financial aid from the Arkansas Ex- 


*Committee members were C. Miller Strack, 
Henderson State Teachers College; O. Orland 
Maxfield, University of Arkansas; Clarence S. 
Williams, Arkansas State Teachers College. 
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periment in Teacher Education? to cov- 
er the expenses of the meetings antici- 
pated. 

One of the possible actions open to 
the committee was to formulate a recom- 
mendation which would propound a 
great need for geographic understanding 
and urge the expansion of requirements 
to six, nine or more semester hours of 
study. The members of the committee, 
in fact, did feel the existing requirement 
to be too small. Another procedure— 
the one taken—was to recognize that the 
first step needed was to work toward 
making the best possible use of the exist- 
ing regulation. The time spent, there- 
fore, was directed toward a statement of 
the nature of a course which would do 
the best job in fulfilling the certification 
regulations. 

The committee had the task of pro- 
ceeding in a manner which would pool 
the experience and thinking of its mem- 
bers, keep a focus upon the objectives, 
and avoid an unworkable clerical load. 
The action taken included (1) the ex- 
amination of a number of commercial 
standard tests; (2) a review of geography 
functions and objectives as stated in 
yearbooks of the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the National 
Council for the Study of Education; (3) 
a series of three meetings each of which 
involved nine to twelve hours of con- 
ference and study; and (4) the make up, 
preliminary administration, analysis and 
revision of an examination to test the 
level of geographic understanding among 
students just beginning college work in 
geography. 

The first activity, reviewing existing 
examinations along with the lists of skills 
and objectives previously published, bal- 


*The Committee on Undergraduate Programs 
of the Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Educa- 
tion authorized the grant. About $214 were 
expended in payment of travel costs and 
materials. 


anced the backgrounds of the geog- 
raphers in the group. Each member 
gained an idea of the sort of testing that 
had been done and some of the thinking 
which had gone on relative to teaching 
objectives in geography. The committee 
members worked over this background 
material prior to the initial work session. 
An exchange of letters during this period 
achieved a tentative agreement that the 
committee would use the examination 
being formed as the focus around which 
the course of study also would grow. 


The beginning work session met in 
January, 1957. Out of this one-and-one- 
half-day meeting came a rough-draft test 
and the initial course outline. All the 
material was divided among the com- 
mittee, reworked, and then assembled 
by the chairman. 


In March, 1957, the time of the second 
work-session, the test had been formed 
into a preliminary draft which had been 
administered to beginning geography 
students in five Arkansas colleges.* The 
questions had been saatistically checked 
for performance. During the second 
session, the examination was reviewed 
and reduced from a 100-minute test to 
a 60-minute test. 


By the time the three-man committee 
reached a point where it believed the 
Examination in General Geography 
was usable, it thoroughly discussed, in 
addition, many aspects of the three- 
semester-course outline which remained 
to be completed. The committee's think- 
ing had been clarified and minor differ- 
ences had been resolved. In short, the 
process of working over many test items, 
of refining, accepting or discarding, had 
served as an excellent preliminary to a 
course-of-study outline. 


*Six-hundred fourteen in these schools were 
involved: Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkansas State College, Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Southern State College and the Univers- 
ity of Arkansas. 
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Consequently the third meeting in 
May, 1957, was devoted to determining 
the final form for the general course out- 
line and drafting a report to be made to 
the Committee of Undergraduate Pro- 
grams of the Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education. It was decided that 
a re-use of the Examination in General 
Geography with college classes in Sep- 
tember, 1957, was desirable.* Before the 
final test form and the total report were 
made, the committee chairman was asked 
to recheck test-item data for incorpora- 
tion in the report. 


The committee operations have been 
outlined in detail in order to emphasize 
the several months’ time involved and 
to indicate the presence of a build-up 
to the final material. The examination 
itself is not appropriately included here 
but it covers the same areas that are in- 
dicated in the general course outline 
which follows. 


General Geography 


The consensus reached by the com- 
mittee visualized a three-semester-hour 
course of study as a minimum accom- 
plishment. The colleges of the state 
might require more but, if not, the one 
course would include a good general 
basis upon which the student could build 
as teaching experience demanded. These 
concepts are included: (1) The study 
would be oriented to the global pattern; 
(2) maps are a continuing part of the 
work and cover projection problems, 
general reference use and large-scale map 
use; (3) the main features of the physical 
world are included but may not be the 
primary emphasis; (4) the broad cultural 
patterns of world occupance are com- 
pared; and (5) a core of locations is 
established by the student (for example, 
a mental picture of the nations of the 
world and their locations). 





*Three-hundred three students took the test 
in September, 1957. 


Focus on Global Scene 


By focusing upon the global scene the 
committee hoped to de-emphasize the 
provincialism frequently found in stu- 
dents. A worldview, in the time avail- 
able, is the most useful base upon which 
to build and can be presented with a 
variety of approaches. 


Maps must frequently be used by 
the student in order to develop an aware- 
ness of and a facility with this essential 
geographic expression. The nature, dif- 
ficulties and some of the common solu- 
tions of the projection problem should 
be included. If possible, large scale maps 
of the student’s area should also be em- 
ployed. A lack of a map sense is one of 
the prime weaknesses that the committee 
noted in college students. 


The student should be made aware of 
the global pattern of natural elements, 
soils, climates, and landforms, since these 
form a stable pattern upon which other 
distributions and events take place. 
These physical elements may well be the 
main organizing theme of the material 
but the committee felt that no one 
regional approach was inherently prefer- 
able. 


The global cultural patterns were ex- 
pected to be related to the physical, and 
to include as a minimum a comparison 
of the industrial-urban areas to the agri- 
cultural-rural sections. Selected portions 
of both features of occupance should be 
examined in greater depth and with a 
more detailed analysis. 


The items included in the core of 
locations were not outlined—but what- 
ever is chosen should give the student a 
currently useful and clear mental pic- 
ture of our world in a skeleton form. 
The employment of maps with locations 
emphasis can provide an understandable 
base around which the broad patterns of 
the physical world and its occupance may 
be woven. 
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As earlier stated, it was through the 
process of forming an acceptable test 
that the group reached its consensus on 
the general nature of the course of study. 
This experience led, as well, to the con- 
sideration of the sequence within the 
course. Here a consensus was less evi- 
dent. No real preference could be as- 
certained among several alternatives, 
i.e., there are a number of excellent 
texts upon which to build; the emphasis 
on maps may vary. 


Depth and Breadth 


One phase of the question is the 
procedure used to obtain a balance be- 
tween depth and breadth of emphasis. 
The prime interest in the course of study 
visualized is upon a broad survey of 
world areas. An appreciable increase of 
depth, however, can be introduced at 
selected points of the course; i.e., maps 
can be briefly studied as a basic tool for 
geography and then continuously used; 
regions as a special concept could be 
given greater analysis as an aspect of 
one of the world patterns studied; the 
economic, urban, political or physical 
aspects of a region may be treated with 
more intensity when areas especially 
adapted to their analysis are encoun- 
tered. By a judicious blending of broad 
description along with a more intense 
analysis, the course of study may achieve 
an emphasis of some special aspects of 
geography along with a good coverage of 
the world. 

In putting these concepts together as 
an outline for a course of study the com- 
mittee had time and inclination only 
to illustrate by sample outlines their 
visualization of how such might be done. 
The course may include: (1) an introduc- 
tory unit (1-3 class hours) aimed pri- 
marily at getting the class well started; 
(2) a unit on the nature of maps (three 
to nine class hours) which would show 
the projection problem and solutions, 


map symbols, scale variations, the need 
for ground survey, and the United States 
land survey; (3) several units to survey 
world areas or regions (33-40 class hours) 
during which the core of locations is 
built, selected areas are intensely studied 
(perhaps the Middle East is used to show 
political geography aspects and/or the 
South in the United States to emphasize 
an economic and social region) and the 
broad world regions are surveyed for 
their main characteristics and contrasts. 
The committee hoped (wistfully) that 
some field observation could be attached 
but was most doubtful that it would 
fit into the time involved even if a stu- 
dent project were the means used. 


Unsolved Problems 


At the present and in retrospect, it 
appears that the experience of this com- 
mittee points to several problems yet 
unsolved and a useful approach to certi- 
fication requirements. One difficulty not 
met was the achievement of a final and 
detailed course of study. Further col- 
laboration would be needed to reach the 
point at which the committee could say, 
“Here’s the course of study; follow it.” 
The committee, on the other hand, took 
the view that the goals of the course 
could be met without fully stipulating 
these details. Or, in other words, they 
did not agree that any single approach 
to these goals was inherent in the prob- 
lem. 

Another angle observed was that in 
some instances prospective teachers were 
not academically advised in a fashion to 
channel them into the particular course 
best suited. It is believed that this prob- 
lem is capable of solution through intra- 
faculty cooperation. 

Whether the general tenets of the 
suggested course of study will in fact be 
implemented in the several colleges of 
the state is yet another incomplete phase 
of the committee’s objective. It is being 
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attacked through a distribution of the 
report of the project and an answer is 
not now available. 

The direction taken by the group is, 
however, felt to be important. The 
choice to seek improvement within an 
existing framework of certification re- 
quirements rather than insisting that a 
better job could be done only by new 
requirements is thought to be a desirable 
and realistic approach. While the mem- 
bers of this committee recognize the in- 
completeness of their work thus far, they 
also believe that the general geography 
for teachers offers the potential of an 
improved course of study without an 
increased semester-hours requirement. 
An improvement using this technique is 
open to any similar group; whereas, an 
improvement dependent upon changing 
certification regulations often involves 
conditions outside the influence of the 
faculties concerned with the education 
of teachers. 
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SIGNIFICANT TITLES 


EARLY ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


By Myrtle M. Imhoff. Growth and 
development, democratic philoso- 
phy, principles of teaching, history 
—briefly, a general overview of the 
basic concepts, theory, and practice 
of democratic education for young 
children; supported by research and 
study; and supplemented by many 
illustrations of actual classroom 
activities. 

Just published 


THE CHILD and 
HIS DEVELOPMENT 


By J. Murray Lee and Dorris May 
Lee. Presenting a new approach to 
the development of the school-age 
child, this text relates research in 
the field of physiology and the 
psychology of human development 
to the classroom situation. It aims 
to supply a workable body of 
knowledge that will serve as a basis 
for dealing with children and youth 
in the school situation. 


642 pages, illustrated, $6.00 


THE THIRD CURRICULUM 


Student Activities in American 
Education 


By Robert W. Frederick. Recogni- 
zing the increasing importance of 
student activities as an_ essential 
part of planned education, this new 
text discusses the philosophy, aims 
and social setting of the so-called 
“third curriculum.” Its aspects are 
then evaluated in terms of their 
ability to increase the educational 
value of specific extra-curricula 
activities. 


To be published in April 
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High School Seniors Try Teaching 


Robert J. Swan 


Nor TOO many years ago, teacher 
training in high school was a common 
practice. A student who took the “nor- 
mal training” course could, upon gradu- 
ation, be certificated to teach. As stand- 
ards were raised, two college years be- 
came a minimum; now the most general 
requirement is four years. 

As standards were raised, the whole 
idea of dealing with teacher training on 
the secondary level became passé. Of 
course, in many smaller towns the prac- 
tice of using high-school students as 
substitutes is still prevalent because 
there are few available substitute teach- 
ers in these communities. However, their 
task is largely centered around “baby- 
sitting’’ because they have had no prepa- 
ration. 

Since World War II, the increasing 
shortage of teachers has brought teacher 
education back into high school focus, 
but this time on a recruitment basis. It 
was with this idea in mind, the high 
school playing a more active part in 
helping alleviate the teacher shortage, 
that a teacher orientation section was 
formed at Alexander Ramsey High 
School in the fall of 1954 within the re- 
quired subject of senior social studies. 
In developing the course, the emphasis 
was broadened to consider the section as 
a tryout experience within the frame- 
work of vocational planning. In the 
areas of industrial arts, business, agri- 


Dr. Swan is director of pupil person- 
nel services, Roseville Schools, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


culture, and distributive education, stu- 
dents learn by doing. We thought this 
could be done to a certain extent in a 
professional field also. 

With actual classroom experience be- 
hind them we think the students can 
make more realistic choices as to educa- 
tion early in college. As it exists now in 
most colleges, their first tryout experi- 
ence may not come until the junior year. 
This is late if they find their choice to 
be an unsuitable one or if the college 
feels that they should be dropped. An- 
other reason for starting earlier is that 
those who appear promising but who are 
not financially able may be directed to- 
ward financial help in time for college 
entrance. And, those who have more 
enthusiasm than potential may be di- 
rected toward other fields with the reali- 
zation that the decision has been backed 
by experience. 


The First Class 


The students who became members of 
the first class were chosen roughly on 
the basis of college potential. Within 
this requirement, the class members 
could be divided into three motivational 
groups. The first consisted of those who 
were convinced that teaching was their 
field; the second group was made up of 
those who were vocationally undecided 
but who we thought would make good 
teaching candidates; the third group con- 
tained students who were convinced they 
wanted to teach but who we weren't con- 
vinced should choose the profession. 
Several lacked college potential and 
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several had personality problems. This 
first class contained 31 girls—no boys 
could participate because of scheduling 
difficulties. One-third of the second-year 
class was composed of boys, and six of 
the 24 third-year class members were 
boys. 

Since this section is part of the course, 
Senior Social Studies, the content prior 
to Christmas follows similar goals such 
as the role of the American citizen, his 
privileges and responsibilities. Following 
Christmas the course is oriented to teach- 
ing as a vocational goal. The general 
approach is psychological in nature with 
emphasis placed on self-understanding, 
understanding the pupils in the class- 
room, and grasping some of the resulting 
interrelationships that provide the at- 
mosphere for learning. About six weeks 
are spent in learning some psychological 
vocabulary and in gaining insights. The 
text has been Sorenson and Malm’s 
Psychology for Living. The primary 
goal is to help the student to become a 
more keen observer, psychologically 
speaking. Students have a number of 
observation assignments dealing with 
their friends, their families and their 
teachers in order to have a basis for 
class discussion of why people react the 
way they do. Individual differences are 
emphasized along with the fact that be- 
havior must be understood in order to 
be dealt with. 

They spend 12 weeks assisting two 
different teachers at two different levels. 
This may be anywhere from kinder- 
garten through ninth grade. Each stu- 
dent must spend a minimum of four 
hours per week in his assigned classroom, 
totaling 24 hours for each of his two 
assistantship periods. Most of the sched- 
ules work out as two consecutive hours, 
two days a week. If the student is ill, 
he must make up the lost time. This 
has not been a problem because most of 
them put in extra hours. Rather, some 
of the problems have arisen in making 


sure that the students do not slight other 
responsibilities. 

These tryout experiences extend from 
the middle of February to the middle of 
May. Such scheduling seems to work out 
well with other school activities (e.g., 
yearbook, debate, cheerleading, and 
sports) which are not as intense during 
that period. 

The teachers who participate in the 
program do so voluntarily. They must 
have at least two years of teaching ex- 
perience and must have been in the 
system at least one year. They enjoy 
these contacts with the high-school stu- 
dents and no teacher who has partici- 
pated has refused to participate again. 


Activities Are Varied 


During their first two visits in the 
schools, the assistants concentrate on ob- 
serving. A log of each day’s impressions 
and activities is prepared. In addition 
the students keep an “idea” notebook. 
This contains bulletin-board _ ideas, 
method innovations, examples of ma- 
terials, and art-and-craft items. The stu- 
dent learns to gather his own resource 
material, a practice which will be 
valuable to him when he begins teach- 
ing. 

Their supervising teacher is the judge 
on how far the students may go in direct- 
ing class activities. One requirement is 
a bulletin-board display to be worked 
out in each assistant’s assignment. An- 
other requirement is the writing-up of a 
unit or sub-unit and the teaching of this 
unit. The purpose of this assignment 
is to point out how important planning 
is in creating a good learning situation, 
and that teaching is not just standing up 
and talking. The assistants participate 
in varied activities. They help direct 
programs, assist on field trips, read 
stories in the classroom, aid pupils who 
need individual help, and correct papers. 
The supervising teachers have gone out 
of their way to see that the assistants 
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did more than routine tasks, and be- 
cause the assistants come to their classes 
at the same time during the day of each 
visit, the teachers have varied their daily 
routine to help broaden the experience 
of the assistant. The assistantships have 
been at all grade levels through the 
ninth grade and in all areas including 
home economics, physical education, in- 
dustrial arts, and music. 


Development of Understanding 


The weekly class sessions at the high 
school center around a sharing and 
evaluating of experiences. It is interest- 
ing to watch the development of under- 
standing of the teacher’s complex role. 
At first the students generalize from their 
own experiences, but as new experiences 
emerge, they enter into some lively dis- 
cussions which reorient their thinking. 
At first they question methods used in 
the classroom and have to be kidded 
about their “expertness.” Their growth 
of humility concerning the many prob- 
lems that must be surmounted to become 
a good teacher is a rewarding experience 
to the supervising teachers. Pupil be- 
havior is approached through develop- 
mental psychology, and _ discussions 
center around These Are Your Children 
by Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer. The 
purpose here is to help the assistants 
interpret behavior within the context 
of total growth. 

They must make a case study during 
one of their assistantships. The purpose 
is to stress the many facets of a single 
behavioral situation. They also must 
construct, in cooperation with the teach- 
er, a sociogram of a real situation. This 
is to help them realize how little they 
know about the group dynamics of their 
classroom. The assignment includes 


their choosing of three probable leaders 
and the three probable isolates before 
they construct the sociogram. They are 
thoroughly amazed by the differences 
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between their choices and the results of 
the sociogram. 

Guest speakers have been invited to 
some of the class sessions. Topics have 
included professionalism, teaching read- 
ing, school finance, children’s literature, 
elementary art, elementary music, the 
role of the principal, and health and 
psychological services. 

The experiences of these high school 
students have been many. One boy in 
fulfilling his research paper requirement 
in chemistry, developed a series of simple 
experiments for sixth-grade science. A 
girl, who was a notorious speller, and 
defensively so, improved her spelling 
considerably after spending some time 
with elementary school pupils who were 
confronted by the same problem. An- 
other boy, thoroughly convinced that 
medicine was his goal, changed to edu- 
cation after his first semester of college 
because, as he put it, “I couldn't forget 
the appreciation of the youngsters for 
my efforts and the satisfaction I got in 
contributing to their learning experi- 
ence.” The children wholeheartedly ac- 
cepted the assistants much to the sur- 
prise and pleasure of several assistants 
who found that teaching could fulfill 
personal needs. 


Evaluation 


Following the assistantship experience 
each student has an interview with the 
teacher of the orientation course. This 
session helps him evaluate his experience 
in relation to his vocational goals and 
the teacher interprets the supervisor's 
rating blanks to him. Of the 31 girls 
who were in the first class in 1954, five 
eliminated themselves through this ex- 
perience and five did not go to college 
or attended one year or less. Of the 21 
who finished their sophomore year, 17 
are preparing to teach and two are think- 
ing of changing to teaching and two 
are committed to other majors. Of the 
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17, ten thought the course only con- 
firmed their choice, but did give them 
experience upon which they based their 
choice of level. Seven chose teaching 
because of the class experience. Six 
others from this high-school class are in 
teaching also, three through the in- 
fluence of former assistants. This makes 
one-third of the 1955 graduating class 
who are still in college and are pre- 
paring to teach. We think the “teacher” 
section was a definite factor in producing 
these results—not only through the ex- 
periences it gave its members but also 
through the enthusiasm of the members, 
which was contagious. The class ex- 
perience has also proved to have a latent 
effect for several boys who took it the 
second year. They were not ready to 
commit themselves to teaching at the 
beginning of college, but at the end of 
their freshman year they've switched to 
teaching majors. 

Some have asked why we do not re- 
cruit more boys for the course. The 
main reason is the generally lower 
maturity level of the boys. The boys 
we tend to get now are ahead of the 


average male high school senior in poise 
and social maturity. Many males who 
choose teaching do not make the de- 
cision to teach until their sophomore 
year in college. It might be noted here 
that the proportion of boys we get in 
class tends to range near the percentage 
of men in the teaching profession. 

Another question that is asked is, 
“Isn't it a waste of time for those who 
do not go into teaching?” We do not 
think so. They will be better prepared 
to support education in any community 
in which they live. 

The teacher orientation section is 
growing in prestige among the under- 
graduates. It is something a good stu- 
dent considers as part of his high school 
program. Even ninth graders look for- 
ward to the chance to take it. The con- 
tinuation of this course in our high 
school is taken for granted. We think it 
is an approach other schools can incor- 
porate in their offerings. In this ap- 
proach, the teaching profession takes it 
upon itself to fill its own ranks—not only 
quantitatively but qualitatively. 








What any group of teachers can do in a given situation depends largely on how they 
feel toward each other, toward the administration, toward their students, and toward 
the job itself. Desirable and effective interactions between members of a school com- 
munity have a positive effect upon the learning of both teachers and students.—Irene 
W. Deupree, Morale-Building Techniques in the Secondary Schools of Texas. (Research 
Study Number 24, The Texas Study of Secondary Education.) February 1958. p. 23. 


Graduate programs are unevenly distributed among the 160-plus institutions granting 
doctoral degrees. In 1956-57 one-third of the institutions produced four-fifths of the 
Ph’D'’s.—School Life 41:5:14; October-November 1958. 


The prospect that in the coming years a large majority who enter college teaching may 
have only a year or so of advanced preparation is deeply disturbing. If this happens, the 
quality of college education will certainly undergo an insidious erosion which, though 
not dramatically apparent to the public, could have disastrous long-run effects upon our 
society. It is doubtful that any individual college or university, however strong its posi- 
tion, could hope to escape the impact of a quality shortage of this magnitude.—The 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond High School. 








Crossing Forbidden Boundaries 
in Teacher Education 


Ar THE conclusion of an experi- 
mental graduate course in the teaching 
of the language arts, students made the 
following unsigned comments regarding 
their study of language and literature: 


Poetry 

“Someone must have killed my interest in 
poetry. I still have a long way to go before 
I understand many phases of the poetic 
world, but I did enjoy many poems that I 
read while taking this course. Believe it or 
not, I had loads of fun teaching poetry 
this term.” 

“I wrote my first poem and enjoyed doing 
it, and so did my children when I encouraged 
them.” 


Story Reading 

“I think the plan of reading good short 
stories and poems (at the adult level) for 
your own pleasure and then thinking about 
this experience as you read children’s litera- 
ture was so successful as to approach the 
ingenious. This course didn’t give me the 
answers (to the teaching of reading) but I 
now believe that reading is largely what you 
bring to the printed page. . . . And now I 
shall help children bring more to the page. 
If I can, they will stand a good chance of 
taking more away from it.” 





Dr. Smith is coordinator of profes- 
sional education and chairman of the 
graduate study committee at Wheelock 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Meredith teaches English at the same 
institution. 


E. Brooks Smith 
and 


Robert K. Meredith 


Writing 

“I may be hesitant about my own abilities 
as a creative writer, but I am no longer 
hesitant about encouraging children and 
teachers to enrich their lives with this 
medium of expression.” 


Language Study 

“I hadn't ever thought of the symbolic 
nature of what was involved in self-expres- 
sion and communicating. I, for one, became 
more aware of both the historical develop- 
ment and the personal nature of language. 
I see grammar in a new light. Many of the 
children’s errors now make sense where be- 
fore they were, at best, cute.” 

“Through this course I made it my duty 
to find more time to be aware of children’s 
thoughts and expressions.” 

Combined Liberal and Professional Study 

“I liked the idea behind this course—a 
more intellectual approach to education 
courses.” 

“I haven't studied English since my col- 
lege days. What fun to do it again and re- 
late it to my teaching of the language arts.” 


Inter-Relating Studies in English with the 
Teaching of Elementary Language Arts 


The experience that produced these 
reactions was a new graduate course, 
Language Arts for Teachers of Children, 
presented by Wheelock College as part 
of its off-campus program for teachers 
in cooperating schools. The uniqueness 
of this experiment lay in its combining 
of liberal study in language and litera- 
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ture with implications for enriched 
teaching of the language arts to children. 
The course was taught by two members 
of the faculty, one from the discipline of 
English and the other from the educa- 
tion department. Unlike some experi- 
ments in the professionalization of sub- 
ject matter, this course attempted to 
maintain the integrity of both the con- 
tent in English and the study of teaching 
procedures by keeping them separate in 
the persons and responsibilities of the 
two instructors. Each discipline was kept 
distinct but allowance was made for 
interplay as each instructor took the 
lead in his special area of knowledge and 
competence. By this means the boundary 
between liberal and professional educa- 
tion was safely crossed. It is hoped that 
from this experiment a way has been 
shown for the embattled camps of liberal 
arts proponents and professional educa- 
tors to declare a truce and work to- 
gether for a more profound and signifi- 
cant education of the teacher. 


Need for Relating English Study 
to Language Arts Teaching 


This new course developed from in- 
formal discussions held between a mem- 
ber of the English faculty and one of the 
instructors in the education department 
responsible for the teaching of the 
language arts. The English teacher 
asked, “What effect do the academic 
courses in English seem to have upon 
student teaching in the language arts?” 

The instructor in education was able 
to reply that in a general way an effect 
could be noticed. Student teachers of 
the college were generally praised by 
their cooperating teachers for their good 
cultural background and for an ability 
to express themselves adequately in both 
speaking and writing. Undoubtedly 


some of these attributes had been de- 
veloped and refined in the English 
courses along with the students’ work in 


other cultural areas. However, the 
education instructor was concerned that 
specific effects of the study of English 
were not more evident in the teaching 
of the language arts by these students. 
Carryovers in taste, even in knowledge 
of English literature and expression, 
seemed to be negligible. Except for a 
very few students who were unusually 
sensitive to the English language, the 
majority seemed to seek the same mini- 
mal level of language arts teaching that 
all too often is found in schools. Too 
many teachers lack understanding of the 
true nature of language and its develop- 
ment in children. They are unable to 
convey the wonder and significance of 
language to children, and fail to intro- 
duce them to really fine literature. 


In presenting poetry to children, for 
example, these teachers use interesting 
procedures such as choral speaking, 
dramatization, and related expression in 
other art media, but the verses selected 
are little better than doggerel. Cuteness 
and sentimentality seem to be the chief 
criteria of choice. In helping children 
write poetry such teachers convey the im- 
pression that poetry is an exercise in 
finding rhymes no matter how forcibly 
ideas are distorted. Teachers do not 
seem to be sufficiently aware of the fresh- 
ness and vitality of children’s natural 
language. 


Every teacher has taken courses in 
English and in the teaching of language 
arts, but somehow connections between 
the two have not been sufficiently made 
as they teach children. Living, usable 
conceptions of the nature and develop- 
ment of language as related to child de- 
velopment and classroom teaching are 
not effectively established. Greater depth 
in understanding of language, its nature 
and its potentialities seem needed, not 
in isolation from classroom teaching but 
along with it. Teachers need to be 
stimulated constantly to explore lan- 
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guage and literature at their own level 
while exploring with children. A teach- 
er who is extending his own learning in 
an area and becomes excited about it will 
probably stimulate children to a sense of 
wonder and exhilaration about their 
learning. 


A Coordinating Course is Planned 


In an effort to bring together strategi- 
cally the study of English and the teach- 
ing of language arts, an integrating 
course was developed with appropriate 
experiences in study and practice for 
fostering enriched and more significant 
classroom teaching in the language arts. 
The graduate level was chosen because 
the curriculum and _ schedule were 
flexible enough to allow for freedom to 
experiment. The two instructors were 
given time during a summer session to 
work through their ideas with a small 
group of students. Later the course was 
presented twice in the regular curricu- 
lum and was taken off campus to neigh- 
boring schools. All sessions were ex- 
ploratory. Only informal measurements 
were placed on the experiments. Never- 
theless, some worthwhile results can be 
reported from the responses of the teach- 
er students and the reactions of the two 
instructors. 

A brief description of the content and 
procedures of the course will show how 
the inter-relating of the two areas took 
place. The course was entitled Language 
Arts for Teachers of Children, giving 
primary emphasis to the needs of a 
teacher for deepening his concepts in the 
nature and development of language 
while relating those concepts to im- 
proved teaching of children. Considera- 
tion was also given both to children’s 
language development and to appro- 
priate school programs in language and 
literature. A parallel study was carried 
on with adult reading and writing in 
language and literature on one hand 


and study of children’s language and 
literature on the other. The instructor 
from the English department took 
leadership in the former while the in- 
structor in education took responsibility 
for the latter. Frequently from week to 
week this emphasis alternated as selected 
topics from the total area were con- 
sidered. 

Since it was assumed that the students 
would already have backgrounds at the 
undergraduate level in both English and 
the teaching of language arts, the topics 
were selected for their pertinence to 
helping teachers deepen and broaden 
their language arts programs for chil- 
dren. Two projects were required. One 
was a critical observation of children’s 
language. The other was a report of a 
teaching project in the language arts. 


The Nature of Language is Studied 


The first topic discussed was the 
nature and development of language, 
especially as it relates to children. In 
this block students with the guidance of 
the instructors explored some basic 
theory while observing children’s lan- 
guage closely. A concept of language as 
symbolic process expressed by Cassirer 
and Langer was emphasized. Psychologi- 
cal, cultural, and semantic aspects of 
language were considered and discussed. 
While this study proceeded, students 
acquired a fresh awareness of children’s 
language and its development. 

Typical of the discussion was a con- 
sideration of symbolization of death. A 
six-year-old’s statement made when he 
was in the midst of a painful stomach 
upset sparked the discussion: 


I'm sick to the stomach—only the second 
time in my life; I’m dying. I know I'm 
dying. I feel like I'm killing myself. 

Here is a child developing aloud his 
symbolic concept of sickness and death. 
He was relating himself to this intense 
experience and using language to give 
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this experience enduring form. From 
this child’s expression the class explored 
their own experiences with death and 
began to see how individual was their 
own “symbolic transformation of ex- 
perience.” Further discussion pointed 
up the impressive role of feelings and 
“synaesthetic” experience in the process 
of symbolization. All the way through 
this part of the course the instructors 
tried to integrate theory of language with 
personal experiences at the adult level 
and with examples of language develop- 
ment in the child. Practical ways of ob- 
serving the symbolic process and putting 
these observations to use in classroom 
writing, talking, dramatizing, and listen- 
ing were explored. The well-known 
opening lines of Whitman's “There Was 
A Child Went Forth,” suggests the ap- 
proach and attitude toward language 
which was developed. 
There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon, that 
object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycle of 
years. 

Typical of student reaction to the 
study of language is the following: 

“As a person I find myself enjoying lan- 
guage expressions ever so much more. Being 
aware of such has made each day a bit more 
interesting, each class more stimulating, and 
the children better educated—in a different 
sense.” 

“I am aware of increased enjoyment with 
children in connection with their speech. I 
am free, as I have not felt free hitherto, to 
step far enough away from ‘correct speech,’ 
pronunciation, or the avoidance of the un- 
usual to listen. I think I shall explore lan- 
guage arts in an entirely different manner 
since I have realized a change in my attitude 
in this area.” 


Adults’ and Children's Stories Examined 
in Parallel 


Considering that the students had al- 
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ready worked some with both adults’ and 
children’s literature the instructors de- 
cided to select only two kinds of litera- 
ture for intensive study: story and poetry. 
Parallel readings first in adult selections 
and then in similar work for children 
were the bases for discussion. Literature 
was viewed as a refinement and intensi- 
fication of experience where readers 
young and old might gain a fuller and 
richer understanding of their own lives 
in relation to the world and the people 
about them. Some stories and poems 
meet this important criterion unusually 
well because of the author’s sensuous 
and structural apprehension of the 
human condition. All the literature 
studied was viewed critically in the light 
of these criteria. Katherine Mansfield’s 
“Garden Party” was discussed along with 
McClosky’s “One Morning in Maine” 
as the class explored the way the authors 
intensified the experiences of their main 
characters in meeting new life situations. 
Being adults, the students were able to 
appreciate both Laura’s first experience 
with death and the little girl’s excite- 
ment over the first loss of a tooth. By 
rediscovering the power of stories like 
“The Garden Party” or Steinbeck’s 
“Chrysanthemums” and relating them to 
their own symbolic representations of 
experiences, it was felt that teachers 
could better understand what children 
need and may find in stories. 

A modern trend in writing for direct 
psychological impact was explored. E. B. 
White’s “The Door” and Ruth Kraus’ 
“A Very Special House” were studied to- 
gether. Although most of the class 
tended to be confused by the style of 
“The Door” they did feel the impact of 
its frightening commentary on the insta- 
bility of modern life. Several read “A 
Very Special House” to their classes and 
discovered the sheer delight that young 
children find in the emotional release 
that this psychological house of license 
provides. 








By juxtaposing stories for adults 
against similar stories for children the 
instructors hoped to make teachers more 
aware of value in selecting appropriate 
and artistic stories for reading with chil- 
dren. Too often stories have been chosen 
merely for their charm in the light of the 
teacher's own roseate childhood remem- 
brances, their simplicity in vocabulary, 
plot, and characterization, or for the 
commercial popularity. Although class 
members on the whole had been making 
fairly good selections for their children, 
it is worth noting that some of them 
chose to comment on this aspect of the 
course. 

“The psychological angle we have taken 
up has shown how we see it in adult litera- 
ture as well as in that for children. Quite 
frequently I have read a story for simple en- 
joyment and now I see the structures of a 
story in rather a different light. The inter- 
relationship of the making of a child's story 
is sometimes not too far removed from that 
of adult literature, basically speaking.” 

“The reading of short stories has been 
enjoyable. Finding a child’s story which 
serves the same purpose is a new way of 
looking at things. My co-workers and I have 
fun at coffee after school in discussing such 
matters.” 


Adults’ and Children's Poetry Considered 


The final unit was a study of both 
adults’ and children’s poetry done in the 
same manner as the stories. Poetry was 
viewed as an ultimate refinement of 
expression in language, embodying both 
emotional and _ referential qualities. 
Rhyming was placed in proper perspec- 
tive as one way of charging the language 
through effective and artistic use of 
sound. Teachers tend to lean upon 
rhyme as a major criterion for selecting 
poetry for children and as a crutch for 
encouraging children to write poetically. 
Assonance was studied in both nursery 
rhyme and adult poetry as a means for 
extending concepts in figures of sound. 
After some essential criteria for evalu- 
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ating and studying poetry were set up 
through the discussion of adult poems, 
they were applied to poetry for children. 
So many of the choices in anthologies 
and readers were found wanting that 
some members of the class made their 
own collections. The students also tried 
their hand at writing some poetical ex- 
pression of their own. This experience 
not only pointed to the fact that there 
is some poetry in all of us, but it also 
sparked a discussion of how children 
can be encouraged to express themselves 
poetically. 

Whitman's child in “Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking’ summarized for the 
class what we hoped would happen to 
their children as they related them- 
selves through language to the world 
about them. 


Once Panmanok, 

When the lilac scent was in the air and fifth 
month grass was growing, 

Up this seashore in some briers, 

Two feathered guests from Alabama, two 
together, 

And their nest, and four light-green eggs 
spotted with brown, 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near 
at hand, 

And every day the she-bird crouched on her 
nest, silent, with bright eyes, 

And every day I, a curious boy, never too 
close, never disturbing them, 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 


Cooperation Across Liberal and 
Professional Boundaries Is 
Intellectually Stimulating 


A valuable dividend, perhaps even 
the most important gain, from this ex- 
periment as far as the future is con- 
cerned was the intellectual, attitudinal, 
and professional growth of the two in- 
structors as they worked trying to bring 
their two points of view and approaches 
together. Each side came to respect the 
other's orientation more knowingly and 
sincerely than was previously possible or 
even anticipated. Suspicions began to 
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disappear and areas of conflict were 
found to be far less significant and in- 
tense than was thought. Although each 
became better acquainted with the 
other’s area they found it best to keep 
each discipline autonomous and un- 
polluted, letting the two interplay freely 
for the benefit of individual integration 
by the students and the instructors. The 
professional educator gained in under- 
standing the nature of language and 
the values of literature as related to the 
educative process, while the English pro- 
fessor learned more about children and 
language development and became more 
aware of experimental procedures in 
teaching. A successful inter-relationship 
had been made—a boundary crossed. 

When that happens the way is clear for 

a rapprochement between liberal and 

professional educators. Together they 

can work toward a more complete educa- 
tion for the teacher of today’s children. 

The possibilities then for coordinated 
effort are innumerable, limited only by 
the imaginations of those involved. Be- 
low are some suggested extensions of this 
experiment: 

At the graduate level: 

1. Similar courses inter-relating the liberal 
arts and professional education in other 
subject fields can be planned. There is 
presently a pressing need for this kind 
of approach in the social studies and 
science. 

2. Specializations in various subject areas 
can be developed for encouraging ex- 
perienced teachers to become resource 
teachers in their own elementary schools. 
Such programs of specialization should 
include advanced courses in the subject 
itself, as well as opportunity to explore 
new materials and resources for the 


teacher and to investigate the problems 
of curriculum improvement. Joint ad- 
visement might be helpful. 


At the undergraduate level: 


The liberal arts faculty and the education 
faculty in each subject area might get to- 
gether and see if there are any strategic 
places in the four-year span where inter- 
relating liberal and professional study might 
encourage the desired integration. For 
example: 


1. Faculty from the liberal arts might serve 
as resource persons in _ professional 
courses when teaching projects are being 
planned, or when students want to dis- 
cuss those essentials of a discipline that 
need to be kept in mind even during the 
child’s earliest conceptualizing. 


no 


Faculty in education might serve as re- 
source persons in liberal arts courses when 
students ask how to relate new content 
learnings to planning for children. 


3. Without tampering with the logic of a 
discipline both groups might decide on 
the selection of some areas of liberal 
study that would be especially pertinent 
to childhood education and include them 
in the context of general education. 


At both graduate and undergraduate 
levels a synthesizing experience could be 
developed in which the various fields of 
knowledge would be related to the great 
issues of education. Faculty representing 
all areas of study could join with their 
colleagues in professional education and 
explore with graduating students the 
frontiers of educational thinking. These 
frontiers become evident only as the 
advanced thinking in each discipline is 
focused upon the educational situation. 
Scholars of all ages and in all areas have 
had to face ultimately the problem of 
education. Can we now in these crucial 
days for the survival of enlightenment 
unite and together seek answers that 
will bring the significance to education 
we all desire? 











A Graduate Program for Teachers 


of the Humanities 


Tue problem of recruiting and pre- 
paring teachers for the American college 
is one of many facets. Much has been 
written about the failure of the graduate 
school to recognize its responsibility in 
this area and its reluctance to assume 
the burden.' This failure is a major 
problem today and one which shortly 
will become critical as student enroll- 
ments begin the sharp upsweep pre- 
dicted by all, expert and non-expert 
alike. There is yet another complication: 
the college which will be enrolling this 
new throng of students and seeking peo- 
ple to teach them will not be the free- 
swinging, educational emporium of a 
decade ago. The free-elective system, 
that impressive article of faith, is de- 
throned throughout the land. It has still 
its advocates, to be sure, but they no 
longer man the bastions. Rigid depart- 
mentalization of knowledge is being 
buffeted on every hand, and its future is 
dim. Everywhere, colleges are recogniz- 
ing broad areas to which students must 
be introduced and developing broad 
interdepartmental courses and programs 


Mr. Long and Dr. Jones are both as- 
sistant professors of English at Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


*Earl James McGrath (ed.), The Humanities 
in General Education (Dubuque, Iowa: W. C. 
Brown Co., 1949) p. 303. 


Richard A. Long 
and 
lva G. Jones 


in which to do it. The problem of pre- 
paring teachers for these courses and 
programs already has been recognized.* 

In the area of the humanities many 
types of general courses have been 
evolved. 

At present, each college is usually able 
to select one or more persons from its 
faculty who have the background and 
competence to teach these courses ex- 
perimentally. When the stage of general 
offering arrives, however, the problem 
of finding teachers becomes acute. The 
dominant current practice is the in- 
service education of teachers on the staff 
and, frequently, of displaced teachers 
whose courses are restricted or aban- 
doned in favor of the new.’ But this is 
only a stop-gap measure. The teacher 
in the humanities should be trained in 
a high-level graduate program with 
selective entrance standards. The pro- 
gram should lead to the Ph.D. degree. 
In this article we would like to present 
a pattern and framework for such a pro- 
gram. 


*Journal of General Education 4; January 
1949, passim. 

*A second article on the inservice training of 
teachers in the humanities at Morgan State Col- 
lege has been prepared by the authors and will 
appear in The Basic College Quarterly. For a 
description of the Morgan program, see Nick A. 
Ford, “The Humanities Course at Morgan State 
College,” College English 17:173-74; 1955. 
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Level of Emphasis 


The first question which must be 
treated is that of the level at which 
training in such a program should begin. 
We believe that such a program should 
be based on five years of higher educa- 
tion; in other words, that candidates 
should present the equivalent of a 
master’s degree before beginning the cur- 
riculum outlined. The master’s degree 
should have been earned preferably in 
an historical discipline such as literature; 
philosophy; cultural history; history of 
art; history of music; and history of re- 
ligion. The aggregate of these disciplines 
provides a background for the prospec- 
tive teacher of the humanities. These 
are areas, in all of which he should pre- 
sent general extensive knowledge, and in 
one of which he should have rigorous 
and intensive training, such as programs 
leading to the master’s degree in these 
fields really provide. 

We may distinguish two further de- 
siderata for the candidate: the ability to 
read characteristic literary works in two 
foreign languages and an _ elementary 
technical knowledge of the various art 
media including music, literature, the 
plastic arts, and the dance. Such tech- 
nical knowledge need not derive in every 
case from actual experience; indeed it 
may not so derive in any case, but it 
should be based on more than mere 
second-hand accounts of how artists 
work. 

Such is the background we propose 
for the candidate. Many students of 
promise may show marked deficiencies 
in one or more of the areas suggested. 
A humane admissions policy would per- 
mit such students to make up remediable 
deficiencies concurrently with pursuing 
the earlier part of the program. 

The program should extend over a 
period of two academic years, and it 
must be grounded frankly on the reali- 
zation that its purpose is to prepare 


undergraduate teachers. Hence its di- 
rectors will not place a taboo on the dis- 
cussion and consideration of teaching 
problems. It must recognize, too, that 
the humanities afford a scope as wide as 
man himself and will therefore not be 
afraid to include new and exciting ap- 
proaches to the sum total of man’s 
knowledge. 

There should be two controlling con- 
cerns in the curriculum, as indeed in 
humanities courses at all levels: these 
are man’s ideas and art forms and their 
function in human experience. Out of 
these come materials of which the pro- 
gram should consist. 


Study of Man's Ideas 


A thorough study of man’s ideas is 
one of the basic aims of the program. 
This involves not a cataloguing of them, 
more or less matter-of-fact, but a study 
of circumstances and needs producing 
them. This in turn suggests two lines 
of inquiry, one concerned with man’s 
relation to the unknowable, and the 
other, to the data of the physical world. 
Most of the major thinking activity of 
man has related to these two, either sep- 
arately or together. A thinker such as 
Newton spent the larger part of his time 
floundering unsuccessfully with the first 
and yet in the shorter time he spent upon 
the second he cast a light which suc- 
ceeding time will scarcely dim. Plato 
may be cited as illustrating the other 
possibility. —To reduce these inquiries to 
academic formulae, we propose a study 
of religious experience and a study of 
scientific endeavor. For the first study 
materials should be drawn not only 
from theology, comparative religion, and 
other divinity-school subjects, but also 
from philosophy, psychology, and an- 
thropology, with deference to what they 
have taught us on the nature of myth 
and symbolism. The student should be 
led from an analysis of the primitive 








topocosm to a study of the function, as 
well as the beliefs, of the great univer- 
salist religions. The second study, scien- 
tific endeavor, has to do with understand- 
ing and controlling the external world. 
Viewed conceptually, it has as much to 
do and to say about ends as about means. 
The study of this area should include an 
attempt to relate significant epochs of 
human history to the nature of their 
scientific thought. 


Study of Art Forms 


The study of art forms includes the 
perception of these forms under the 
various guises they assume and the 
analysis of their significance and import. 
The content of art history has been 
modified greatly in the present century 
by the inclusion of the products of non- 
Mediterranean, non-European civiliza- 
tions in its domain. The candidate in 
this program should be presented with 
the total range of art forms, the materials 
being drawn from art history, ethnology, 
archaeology, as well as from children’s 
art. He should also have a comprehen- 
sive formal study of aesthetics, for which 
history of aesthetic theories should be 
regarded as simply a springboard. This 
formal study should be focused on works 
of art in all media, new and old, and 
should aim to provide the student with 
direct insight into art experience. 

In all, then, we have distinguished four 
areas which would constitute the subject 
of four full courses: the first devoted to 
religious and metaphysical thought; the 
second, to the development of scientific 
knowledge; the third, to the traditions 
of art; and the fourth, to aesthetic ex- 
perience. Their presentation might well 
constitute the work of the first year. For 
the second year, we distinguish three 
areas ‘of study, in each of which the 
candidate would participate actively and 
from one of which his degree project 
would grow. 
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Second Year 


The first area would treat the prob- 
lem of the world view or Zeitgeist in 
human history. Selected cultures would 
be studied for manifestations of their 
various impulses and the relationships 
among them. No field of human knowl- 
edge is exempt from contribution to 
study in this area, and this fact reveals 
both the possibilities and the difficulties 
of the problems to be undertaken. 
Properly speaking, there is here no classi- 
fication of master and novice, but only 
that of scholars of greater or lesser 
breadth and maturity. But if human 
knowledge and the humanities are to 
be meaningful, the problem of unifying 
knowledge must be faced. So much is 
recognized generally. In a program de- 
signed to prepare teachers of the human- 
ities, it must be faced. 

The second area would treat the prob- 
lem of style and the recurrence of styles 
in the art products of cultures. This may 
be recognized as a particularization of 
the problems essayed by thinkers such as 
Toynbee and Sorokin, but it is, we feel, 
a more valid academic study since it does 
not involve, as does the general prob- 
lem, the forcing and even dismissal of 
recalcitrant evidence. The problem of 
style has many planes, no one of which 
would be neglected. Much constructive 
writing on the problem of style has ap- 
peared in the twentieth century,* but the 
prospects for future study are vast, and 
should be explored in this type of pro- 
gram. 

The third area would treat the prob- 
lem of teaching the humanities to un- 
dergraduates. Topics to be included 
would be the purposes of such courses 
in undergraduate education, the aims 





‘Examples selected at random from the 
authors’ bookshelves are Heinrich Wolfflin, 
Principles of Art History (New York, n.d.); 
Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style 
(New York: 1955), and Geoffrey Scott, The 
Architecture of Humanism (New York: 1954). 
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of the courses, the curriculum, the prin- 
ciples of evaluation and testing, tech- 
niques of presentation, and the use of 
resource persons and materials. An in- 
tegral part of the program in this area 
would be an internship consisting of 
teaching a portion of such a course to 
under-graduates under the close super- 
vision of a mature teacher. The candi- 
date should derive from the experience a 
distinct awareness of the teaching process 
and of his role in it. He should be guided 
to adjustments which will improve his 
effectiveness, adjustments which range 
from consciousness of word choice or the 
development of vocal variety to basic 
modifications of personality. For some 
of these adjustments his own efforts and 
the advice of his “critic” may suffice; for 
others, the sustained assistance of highly- 
trained personnel may be indicated. 

We have stated that the student’s de- 
gree project would grow probably out 
of one of the three areas proposed for 
the second year’s study. While this proj- 
ect would be most probably a disserta- 
tion, open-mindedness demands that the 
nature of the project remain an open 
question until the full possibilities of 
the program are explored. We will not 
be dismayed by the inevitable complaint 
that dissertations or projects based on 
fields so broad or general will be worth- 
less. The mute testimony of thousands 
of dust-laden, unused dissertations, not 
so based, comforts us. 


Method and Resources 


The outlined curriculum can be pre- 
sented through the existing course and 
seminar method, though a considerable 


element of individual student-teacher en- 
counter must be provided. Since the 
actual course and seminar content would 
be conceptual rather than factual, stu- 
dents may require considerable guidance 
to prevent the habit of easy generalizing 
from insufficient evidence from forming. 
Ordinarily one does not think of this as 
a danger of upper-level graduate educa- 
tion, and it is not, as long as the field is 
narrow, but, in the broad field we pro- 
pose, we would ask safeguards against 
the overly broad, just as many presently 
ask for safeguards against the overly 
narrow. 


A final, though familiar question re- 
mains. Its familiarity derives from the 
frequency with which it is asked today 
in regard to undergraduate humanities 
courses. Where will the teachers come 
from? Obviously the program we outline 
can best be presented by the graduate 
school located in or near important cen- 
ters with their riches of museum and 
library holdings. Among the faculties 
of these schools and among younger 
scholars clearly destined for these facul- 
ties, there exist today many men and 
women of breadth and depth who would 
respond to the challenge of presenting 
such a program, provided only that the 
graduate schools face squarely their duty 
to place such a program on academic 
parity with other curricula. True prod- 
ucts of the graduate school, many of these 
capable men and women would be reluc- 
tant to leave the dignity of teaching 
classics or history of philosophy to work 
in a scarcely tolerated field. Assured of 
its academic respectability, with all that 
it entails, they would meet the challenge. 





We have passed the day when it is necessary for a state to overspecify preparation 
programs, and my plea is that certification standards be set up so that accredited institu- 
tions may build programs in which all may have confidence.—William P. Viall, “For- 
mulating State Policies in Teacher Education and Certification,” The Education of 
Teachers: New Perspectives, Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 
24-28, 1958 (Washington, D. C.: National TEPS Commission, 1958) p. 149. 








Operation: Growth 


Tue PROBLEMS facing American 
education are legion. The vary widely 
in kind and quality. Because of their 
number and diversity they demand the 
recognition of a priority in urgency. 
Three stubborn facts characterizing the 
current situation single out at least one 
of these problems as most urgent—the 
matter of the inservice growth of teach- 
ers: 


1. Current dissatisfaction among lay people 
and professional educators—particularly 
administrators—with the effectiveness of 
teaching. 

2. The apparent degeneration in many 
quarters of teacher attitudes toward in- 
service education. 

3. The dwindling supply of teachers. 


To validate the first and third facts, 
one has but to listen on street corners, 
read daily newspapers, and attend con- 
ferences of principals and superintend- 
ents. 

To corroborate the second fact one 
can find numerous studies in _profes- 
sional journals which betray teacher in- 
difference, even open resentment, toward 
present inservice programs. Perhaps 
even more convincing evidence would 
manifest itself during a visit to a typical 
in-service meeting in which teachers 
passively endure the pep talks, ha- 
rangues, announcements, preachings, and 
threats of their administrative leaders 
for the prescribed hour once a week, 
then leave enthusiastically. 


Dr. Cummins is coordinator of special 
projects in administration, Alabama 
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The implications of these facts seem 
clear. We need better teaching. We 
must get it from the present corps of 
teachers. Current efforts to attract bet- 
ter people for teaching are encouraging, 
but they cannot appreciably change the 
situation in the near future even if they 
succeed, since they constitute a long- 
term program. To complicate the situ- 
ation, the length of that term hinges not 
only on raising salaries and improving 
working conditions for teachers but also 
on the effectiveness of programs of teach- 
er education institutions in helping 
superior people become superior teach- 
ers. It seems clear then that immediate 
improvement must come through in- 
service programs at the local level. This 
article purports to set out some charac- 
teristics of an inservice program designed 
to bring about staff growth. The theory 
undergirding the program derives its 
cogency from the wealth of research 
done in psychotherapy to analyze the 
process of therapeutic growth in troubled 
clients. Since there is evidence to indi- 
cate that American teachers are more or 
less troubled! the principles proved 
effective in psychotherapy seem relevant 
to inservice education. 


The program suggested here rests on 
three basic assumptions: 


1. The teacher behaves in terms of the way 
he sees himself and his total environment. 
His perceptions are unique. 

*For example, a recent study of 92 teachers 
by the author revealed that seven had definite 
anti-social attitudes and 65 were more or less 
beset by anxiety. 
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2. The teacher has within himself the drive talent to the group effort. He would re- 

to improve himself. There may be factors sist appeal to his status position and in- 

which bar its expression. If so, the ob- clination toward manipulative or uni- 
jective of the program is to remove these lateral action. 

factors. 5. Evaluation of the program would be both 

3. Teachers have the resources to solve their individual and cooperative. It would 

own problems. also be continuous. It would be an in- 

It would appear then that a program tegral part of the ongoing effort. ~~ 

of teacher growth consistent with these on a ae y 

ape : group would serve as evaluative criteria. 
principles would be characterized by the 

following conditions: 6. It would be a function of the regular on- 

— going classroom teaching. The program, 

1. Jt would be directional but not directive. so-called, would consist in the efforts of 

The role of the administrator would be the teacher to cope, on the job, with 

to help the staff to select goals and prin- problems which arise in the normal course 

ciples sufficiently tangible and definite to of the instructional program. Only in 
guide them in a coordinated and coopera- that situation do problems appear. Only 
tive effort. These and not the adminis- in that frame of reference are they mean- 
trator would direct the program. They ingful. This applies whether they con- 
would be constantly subjected to scrutiny sist in a vague sense of inadequacy or 
and evaluation in light of experience. dissatisfaction with present progress or an 
2. It would be a voluntary program. No obtrusive frustration involving other 
sanctions either legal or social would be people. The only planned meetings 
invoked to insure participation, since would be those aranged by teachers who 
these tend to create threat and inhibit are interested either in attacking a prob- 
change. Purposeful program activity and lem which transcends the immedite class- 
an opportunity to contribute on the basis room or who wish to share points of view 
of interest would arouse adequate self with colleagues or seek outside assistance. 
ee 7. It would be research-oriented. By re- 
3. It would be flexible. Meetings would be search here is meant a calculated, or- 
called as members of the group saw need ganized effort to solve problems. It would 
for them. They would last as long as proceed on the basis of a theory from 
members of the group saw fit. They which it would derive hypotheses, 
would involve those who were interested. method, and evaluative criteria. It, too, 
In addition to his participation as a peer would be part of the instructional proc- 
member of the group, the chief task of ess. In fact, viewed in the above con- 
the administrator would be to provide text, teaching is research. It attacks the 
adequate time, place, and materials for problem of promoting growth, on the 
the group. basis of a philosophy of teaching from 
4. Leadership would be a function of the which flow choices as to objectives, tech- 
situation. The nature of the problem niques, and evaluation. What greater 
confronting the group would tend to contribution can any professional educa- 
identify the type of leadership required. tor make than to contribute insights into 

The administrator’s job would be to con- better ways of helping young people 

tribute on the basis of his knowledge and grow and develop? 

No one person, no single group has the wisdom or the experience to set forth the 
final blueprint for the education of a teacher. It is a task which requires the best efforts 
of all of us, working together in utter sincerity, in mutual respect, and at the highest 
level of unity and determination—Ralph W. McDonald, “Welcoming Remarks.” The 
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A Symposium— 
The Student Personnel Worker 
in Teacher Education 





What Should the Counselor in a Teacher Education Program 
Know About Teaching and the Teacher? 


Tue PRINCIPAL responsibilities of 
the counselor in a teacher education in- 
stitution are those of helping students 
to prepare for carrying out effectively 
the duties and responsibilities of teach- 
ing which they will undertake after 
graduation. Such preparation includes 
personal as well as intellectual develop- 
ment. To help these students capably 
the counselor should have: (1) a knowl- 
edge of the principles of learning; (2) 
a familiarity and with an appreciation 
of elementary and secondary school 
teaching; and (3) information concern- 
ing the characteristics, demands, atti- 
tudes, and abilities of the individual 
teachers and departmental teaching staff 
in the institution served. These three 
phases of his qualifications are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 


l. of the 


Knowledge of 


Learning 


Good counseling is teaching. Good 
teaching is the stimulation of students 
to learn effectively. If he is to help stu- 
dents to prepare for success in their 


Principles 
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This symposium consists of three 
statements which were presented to 
a sectional meeting of the 1957 
meeting of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 











classrooms when they are teaching, the 
counselor must be aware of factors in- 
volved in the learning process. He should 
know about individual differences and 
factors which influence learning, both 
positively and negatively. Because in- 
dividuals differ in rate of growth, in 
maturity level, and in their reaction to 
specific types of learning situations, the 
counselor must be informed of a variety 
of ways of stimulating students in the 
development of problem-solving ability. 
Enriching experiences for all types of 
students, paced correctly for the students 
involved, should be provided by the 
teachers and the counselors. 

The counselor is in a unique position 
to supplement the work of the classroom 
teacher through his individual contact 
with the students. With mounting class 
enrollments, a teacher may have in- 
creasing difficulty in recognizing and 
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meeting the needs of all the students in 
a class. Too, because people react dif- 
ferently to different types of personality, 
a student may find himself unable to 
adapt to a specific teacher’s method of 
instruction or personal relationships. A 
counselor who understands human de- 
velopment and ways of improving a 
learning environment is in an ideal posi- 
tion to work with college students and 
classroom teachers in providing im- 
proved conditions for student growth. 


2. A Clear Understanding of the Re- 
sponsibilities of Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers 
In his work with prospective public 

school teachers, the counselor needs to 
know what the job of the elementary 
and secondary school teachers involves. 
He should know both the attractive and 
unattractive features of the teaching pro- 
fession. He should know that teachers 
often have varied non-teaching duties, 
including the collection of money for 
numerous purposes, the distribution of 
materials, and the keeping of records. 
He must be aware of demands for gradu- 
ate study and other in-service obligations 
of teachers to keep alert professionally. 
His guidance should always be influ- 
enced by his judgment of the prospective 
teacher's ability to accept and carry out 
successfully and happily the role of a 
public school teacher. He can sometimes 
be of major service to the student and to 
the elementary and secondary schools by 
dissuading from teacher preparation 
those who clearly have little interest or 
ability in scholarship or in service to 
young people. 


8. Information Concerning the Charac- 
teristics, Demands, Attitudes, and 
Abilities of the Individual Teachers 
in the Institution 
In large universities it is impossible 

for the counselor to become well ac- 

quainted with many of the teachers, but 
at least he should be informed of de- 


partmental attitudes and policies toward 
students and toward learning. To achieve 
adequate communication among coun- 
selors, teachers, and students, it is de- 
sirable that the counselor know the 
methods of instruction used by specific 
teachers. He should know the major 
goals of the courses required of his coun- 
selees so that he may help them interpret 
the objectives when situations require 
this clarification. 

Teachers differ in personality, de- 
mands, attitudes, and cooperativeness 
as much as do students. The counselor 
must recognize these differences if he is 
to deal wisely with both teachers and 
students in a teacher education institu- 
tion. Some teachers have strong personal 
biases for or against students who are 
not men, athletes, scholars, women, cam- 
pus leaders, well-to-do people, persons 
with strong religious faiths, or who are 
individuals of races other than their own. 
Knowing as many of these teacher atti- 
tudes as possible improves the quality 
of help given by counselors in an educa- 
tional institution. Often a student’s en- 
rollment in or dropping out of a course 
depends upon the biases of the teacher 
of that course. 

The counselor needs to know which 
teachers are hard-boiled and curt and 
which are relaxed and willing to make 
adjustments for students. The counselor 
can advise students who are having dif- 
ficulty with courses or with a teacher if 
he knows that teacher's personality char- 
acteristics. Knowing whether a teacher 
is a strict disciplinarian or is somewhat 
flexible in his demands upon students is 
important in coping with human rela- 
tions situations. 

Course requirements and _ standards 
differ considerably among teachers and 
departments. Some teachers require that 
materials be in exactly on time; others 
allow considerable leeway in such mat- 
ters. Some teachers give students in- 


dividual help with their problems; others 
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will not. A student may make a better 
grade with the same effort with some 
teachers and with some departments 
than with others. Absences receive little 
attention from some teachers; grades are 
related closely to attendance by others. 
Some teachers grade low the first part of 
the term and higher at a later period 
whereas others make no such differentia- 
tion. Some teachers base the final mark 
almost entirely on the final examination; 
others give little consideration to the 
final examination. Advice to students 
about enrolling in courses, dropping 
courses, and seeking assistance from 
teachers is necessarily influenced by the 
counselor's understanding of the de- 
mands and procedures of the teacher who 
is directing the student's work in a speci- 
fic course. 

Finally, the counselor should know 
the scholastic background and _profes- 
sional interests of the members of the 
instructional staff of his institution so 


that he may adapt the services available 
in his office to their specific demands. 
For example, the members of some facul- 
ties may require little information on 
the interpretation of test scores, whereas 
faculties of other departments may re- 
quire detailed inservice instruction §be- 
fore such personnel information is made 
available to them. Information of this 
type made available without giving ade- 
quate data concerning its significance 
may be used by uninformed staff mem- 
bers to the student’s detriment. 

The counselor who understands clear- 
ly the purpose of the teacher education 
program, who is familiar with the prac- 
tices of elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege teachers, and who has skill in re- 
lating wisely the activities of the student 
to those of his teachers—looking toward 
the development of effective elementary 
and secondary school teachers—is in a 
position to make substantial contribu- 
tions to the program. 


What the College Classroom Teacher Needs to Know 


About the Student Personnel Worker 


lF ONE were to ask the question, “What 
is the business of a college?” he would 
hear as many different answers as there 
are specialized areas represented in the 
college. No doubt from the president’s 
viewpoint, the maintenance of good pub- 
lic relations and the raising of funds are 
the important business. The college 
teacher probably would say that what 
and how he teaches his course in general 
psychology at one o'clock is the most 
important business. And, of course, the 
student personnel worker would say that 


Dr. Burnett is coordinator of student 
personnel, College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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his relationship to students through 
counseling, testing, and the use of occupa- 
tional information is the real business of 
the college. Each part of the elephant is 
the elephant (to refer to the blind men 
who were trying to describe an elephant 
after each had come in contact with a 
different part of the animal). The busi- 
ness of the college is to provide an 
organized program of educational ex- 
periences in the kind of psychological 
climate which will be most helpful in 
stimulating each student to learn, to 
think, and to act as the mature, respon- 
sible person should do. 

Classroom teaching and student per- 
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sonnel work are two important phases 
of college business. Since Dr. Anderson's 
article is on the former topic, this part 
of the symposium will deal with student 
personnel work in teacher education 
from the standpoint of what the class- 
room teacher needs to know about the 
student personnel worker. 


The Meaning of Student Personnel Work 


Student personnel is to the college as 
guidance is to the public schools. It re- 
fers to all phases of student behavior 
except those experiences in the class- 
room and laboratory. Essentially, stu- 
dent personnel work is an effort to per- 
sonalize educational experiences by 
relating them to the individual's needs, 
goals, and potentialities. The empha- 
sis is in terms of the development of 
the total student. Historically, the stu- 
dent personnel movement to which psy- 
chology, guidance, testing, and mental 
hygiene have contributed started in the 
nineteenth century in response to a 
need which was not being met either by 
college teaching or by college adminis- 
tration. With such developments as co- 
education, secularization, larger enroll- 
ments, and students reacting with riots, 
horning, and arson to imported Euro- 
pean authoritarianism in the classroom, 
administrators began to look at the col- 
lege student more as an_ individual 
human being. Colleges began to plan 
residence halls; faculty advisory systems 
were started; deans of men and women 
were appointed; student governments 
and health services were initiated. 

Since the classroom teacher and the 
general administrator have neither the 
time nor the specialized training to un- 
dertake the many technical aspects of 
this area, the professional student per- 
sonnel worker has become responsible 
for admissions, orientation, the planning 
and coordination of the advisory pro- 
gram, residence halls, dining service, 
student conduct, counseling, testing, use 


of occupational information, extra-class 
activities, certification, placement, and 
follow-up. Such problem areas as selec- 
tion and retention, vocational indecision, 
personality maladjustment, under- 
achievement, and dismissal and rein- 
statement are central to the student per- 
sonnel worker who functions in a setting 
of teacher education. Evaluation and 
research are essential on-going activities 
which every student personnel worker 
does if he is professionally alert. 

Like the classroom teacher, the student 
personnel worker has problems. For 
example, student personnel services such 
as those which were described above are 
necessary, but they need to be planned 
as a part of the total educational pro- 
gram in order that they may contribute 
constructively to the development of 
students. Student personnel services need 
to be developed as educational experi- 
ences which support and supplement the 
academic program rather than as an 
attractive assortment of cafeteria items 
which are isolated from the academic 
program. 

A second concern is that there be a 
sound balance between helping the stu- 
dent and helping him to help himself. 
College students need to assume more 
responsibility for helping themselves than 
they did in high school, if they are to 
become mature individuals. 

Still a third concern is not to get lost 
in problem solving. Even though stu- 
dents do have many problems, the job 
of the student personnel worker is more 
than dealing with problems. His work 
and that of the classroom teacher should 
contribute to the challenge and motiva- 
tion of students. 

Another concern is to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the program of selection and 
retention of students so that a better 
product can be recommended for teach- 
er certification. Still another concern 
which the student personnel worker 
needs to keep in mind is that the desire 
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to teach on the part of the individual 
student is secondary to how he will relate 
to students in the classroom. The welfare 
of students in a public school is more 
important than the professional goal of 
the individual. In some cases it may 
be necessary for the student personnel 
worker to help the college student realize 
his inadequacies and, if remediation is 
not possible, to help him select some 
other goal. 


Training and Qualifications 
of Student Personnel Workers 


Since the student personnel worker 
is a relative newcomer to the college 
team, someone may want to know about 
his training and qualifications. As far 
as training goes, the professional workers 
have M. A.’s or Ph. D’s in psychology or 
in education. Many student personnel 
workers in teacher education institutions 
have backgrounds of public school teach- 
ing. Many of them also have had posi- 
tions of full-time classroom teaching in 
college. 

The student personnel worker who is 
alert and progressive identifies himself 
early with the outstanding professional 
organizations in the field, such as the 
American Psychological Association, the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. One division of The American 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
which is devoted entirely to student 
personnel work in teacher education is 
SPATE (Student Personnel Association 
for Teacher Education). The people who 
belong to this division of APGA are 
those who are working directly in stu- 
dent personnel positions in institutions 
which are concerned with teacher educa- 
tion and the various kinds of problems 
and developmental programs which are 
intended to help students qualify for 
teacher certification. 

Although it would be difficult to list 
all of the competences which the pro- 


fessional student personnel worker 
should have, it is possible to point out 
that in many instances he has teaching 
rank in an academic area such as educa- 
tion or psychology and may teach several 
classes during the year. In some in- 
stances, he may also be qualified to ad- 
vise graduate students and serve on M.A. 
and Ph.D. committees. He may either 
be a general administrator who is re- 
sponsible for the complete operation of 
the student personnel program and who 
works with a staff of specialists in coun- 
seling, testing, occupational information, 
schedule planning, or research, or he 
may be one of these specialists in a 
particular area. He must also have cer- 
tain personal qualifications which enable 
him to relate easily to students and to 
work well with the faculty. If he is an 
administrator, he must be able to plan, 
organize, and coordinate the many as- 
pects of the student personnel program. 


The Student Personnel Worker 
and the Classroom Teacher 


One of the most important ways in 
which the student personnel worker can 
help the classroom teacher is by in- 
terpreting and clarifying his role so that 
the classroom teacher will understand 
how the personnel area contributes to 
the total education program. Although 
this effort may seem elementary, it is 
very essential in order that the classroom 
teacher and the personnel worker can 
work together with mutual respect rather 
than compete on the basis that each one 
has the more important job to do and 
that the two jobs are in conflict with 
each other. Another source of help to 
the classroom teacher is an understand- 
ing of the student by means of interpre- 
tation of the total information about the 
student. The classroom teacher may be 
concerned about the student from the 
standpoint of under-achieveing or agres- 
sive behavior or some other kind of prob- 
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Jem which he notices in the classroom, 
but he may not understand all of the 
factors involved until he studies all of 
the data. The student personnel worker 
can help by interpreting the profile of 
test scores, the academic record, coun- 
seling notes, and background data about 
the family, as well as the record of leader- 
ship and participation in extra-class ac- 
tivities. By having access to this kind of 
information and by knowing also of the 
evaluations of the same student which 
have been made by other members of the 
faculty the teacher may not only arrive 
. t a better understanding of a particular 
siudent but may be able to make a much 
better recommendation for helping him. 

The teacher can refer individual cases 
to the student personnel worker for 
specialized help. Since the classroom 
teacher in most institutions cannot be 
expected to perform at the level of a 
specialist in student personnel as well as 
a specialist in some phase of classroom 
teaching, it is normal procedure for 
the teacher to refer such student be- 
havior situations as under-achievement, 
loss of interest on the part of a superior 
student, inadequate personality cases, or 
vocationally undecided cases to the stu- 
dent personnel worker. The latter, by 
means of counseling and interpretation 
of tests, gets additional hunches about 
how to help the student. Depending 
upon the nature of the college or uni- 
versity situation, the student personnel 
worker may in turn refer the more seri- 
ous cases of personality disturbance to a 
college health service where a psychiatrist 
may take over in working with the stu- 
dent. Usually the student personnel 
worker follows through by conferring 
with the faculty member who referred 
the student or at least by sending him a 
memorandum stating his analysis of the 
situation and what he did to help the 
student. 

The student personnel worker can 
also help new members of the faculty by 


holding inservice training sessions either 
in small groups or on an individual 
basis to orient and acquaint new mem- 
bers of the faculty with various policies, 
rules, and regulations which he needs 
to know in order to understand better 
how to work with students. These ses- 
sions might include such matters as the 
policy of permitting a certain number 
of absences in the class, the last day for 
the student to drop a class or withdraw 
from the university without a penalty, 
the kind of academic performance which 
is required in order that the student may 
avoid being dismissed, and the regula- 
tions pertaining to a mixed group of stu- 
dents who are going on a field trip which 
may require being away from the campus 
overnight. It is this kind of information 
which the faculty person usually has to 
pick up on his own. Sometimes he gets 
wrong information unless there is a plan 
worked out whereby a member of the 
student personnel staff can help the new 
person get oriented sometime during the 
first part of the year at the new institu- 
tion. 

The classroom teacher needs to be 
alert in identifying and referring stu- 
dents who need help to the student per- 
sonnel worker. In many teacher educa- 
tion institutions the student population 
is so large that no member of the stu- 
dent personnel staff is able to know all 
students well and therefore has to depend 
upon the faculty to alert him to various 
kinds of behavioral situations. The 
classroom teacher can be helpful in con- 
tributing to the evaluation of students 
when they are being recommended to 
continue in the teacher education pro- 
gram or for consideration for student 
teaching. 

The college classroom teacher can 
also cooperate in the following ways: 
provide valuable information about the 
student; sit down in a joint case con- 
ference with the student personnel 
worker to try to identify important fac- 
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tors in a behavioral case and then try 
to arrive at some agreement as to the 
best plan to follow in helping the stu- 
dent; support a decision regarding the 
students’ future welfare which has been 


worked out between the teacher and the 
student personnel worker; serve on stu- 
dent personnel committees; and suggest 
ways to improve the student personnel 
program. 


How the College Teacher and the Student Personnel Worker 


Can Cooperate Effectively 


Is considering the possibilities of co- 
operation between the college professor 
and the student personnel worker, it 
should be pointed out that the focus of 
interest of the two is on the progress of 
the college student. In order to highlight 
this center of interest, the experiences of 
an individual pursuing a college career 
are presented. This is a yonug lady 
named Margaret who is interested in 
becoming a teacher. Margaret's experi- 
ences as she prepares to become a teacher 
are related specifically to the organiza- 
tion at Eastern Michigan College; they 
are not, however, likely to be substantial- 
ly different from the experiences of stu- 
dents at other colleges and universities. 


A Typical Experience 


When Margaret decides on her voca- 
tional objective, which is teaching, she 
has already made her decision to attend 
college. After selecting her college, she 
sends an application to the director of 
admissions and furnishes him with the 
needed personal information. Her high- 
school principal sends to the admissions 
director her transcript of credits and 
fills out a recommendation form. On the 
the strength of this application, Margaret 
is asked to come to the college for an 
interview. After interviewing the ad- 
missions officer the decision is made that 
she should be admitted to the college. 


Dr. Gex is dean of teacher education, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti. 


R. Stanley Gex 


If this admission is in the spring or early 
summer, Margaret is asked to report back 
to the college to take a battery of stan- 
dardized tests. If her admission is late 
in the summer, she will take these tests 
sometime during orientation week. The 
results of these tests are used in counsel- 
ing with Margaret during her college 
years. 

At the opening of school, Margaret 
comes to the college and is assigned to a 
room in the residence hall. Immediately 
she meets the head resident of the hall 
who will serve as a personal counselor 
and will help with orienting Margaret to 
dormitory living. She is also assigned to 
a dormitory counselor who is an upper- 
class student assigned to help the fresh- 
men within a particular corridor. 

During the first week at college, 
Margaret experiences her formal orienta- 
tion when she meets with the student 
affairs and academic deans and other 
college administrative officers. She also 
completes her registration with the help 
of academic advisers. 

After registration, Margaret embarks 
on her college life, attending classes, 
living on the campus, using the college 
library, and participating in student 
activities. If, during the course of her 
four years of college, Margaret becomes 
ill, she reports to the health residence 
where she is given medical attention by 
the director of the health service and the 
residence staff. During this time of ill- 
ness, information goes from the health 
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residence to Margaret's professors in- 
dicating the reasons for her absence from 
classes. It is possible that during her 
four years of college Margaret may have 
some type of academic problem in rela- 
tion to her course work. In such case, the 
professor in charge sends a report to the 
dean of women or counselor, and Mar- 
garet is called in for counseling and also 
confers with her professor. 

At pre-registration time, Margaret re- 
ports to her academic adviser and plans 
her program for the next semester. She 
will also, during this time, set up a ten- 
tative plan for the remainder of her 
four-year college program. At the end 
of the semester, if Margaret's progress is 
satisfactory, she registers for the succeed- 
ing semester. 

As Margaret begins to get into the 
swing of college life, she will in all prob- 
ability confer from time to time with 
her professors, the dean of women, dorm- 
itory head resident, and her dormitory 
counselor about her future goals, per- 
sonal and vocational. As a result of these 
conferences, she may change her educa- 
tional and vocational goal, or she may 
continue in teacher education. At the 
end of the sophomore year, Margaret 
is admitted to professional education 
courses, provided she meets the necessary 
requirements. 

At the end of her junior year, Mar- 
garet applies to the coordinator of stu- 
dent teaching for a student teaching as- 
signment. Through his office informa- 
tion is gathered from professors and stu- 
dent affairs staff, and if her progress has 
been satisfactory to all concerned she is 
assigned to student teaching. If, how- 
ever, questions are raised by some of the 
staff who have come to know Margaret, 
the coordinator of student teaching se- 
cures more information and takes her 
application to the coordinating council 
on professional education, comprising 
representatives from the laboratory 
schools, from the department of educa- 
tion, and from the student affairs divi- 


sion. This body makes the final decision 
on whether or not Margaret should do 
student teaching. In the process of 
reaching this decision, there may be vari- 
ous conferences between different staff 
members as well as conferences with 
Margaret. 

During her student teaching, evalua- 
tion reports are turned in by the super- 
visor and the cooperating teacher for 
use by the placement office, the coordina- 
tor of student teaching, and the dean of 
women’s office. Conferences may be held 
relative to these evaluations and progress 
reports. These conferences may include 
Margaret’s adviser, the coordinator, the 
dean of women, cooperating teacher, and 
the laboratory school administrator. As 
a result of these conferences, Margaret is 
appropriately counseled. 

Upon graduation, the placement office 
helps Margaret secure a position, and 
in order to carry out this service, evalua- 
tions and references must be gathered 
from the members of the staff who know 
her work. 

The above is a brief description of 
some of the experiences that a student 
goes through in college as he or she 
prepares to become a teacher. It was 
noted that Margaret came in contact 
with many members of the college 
faculty. It may have been difficult to 
distinguish at all times those members 
of the instructional staff from those of 
the student personnel division. This 
certainly points up the need for syste- 
matic cooperation. 


Important Considerations 
What are some of the generalizations 
to be made as a result of reading about 
Margaret's experiences? It seems that 
the following statements may be war- 
ranted: 


First, there is a need for the staff, in- 
cluding the instructional staff and the 
student personnel staff, to reach a tenta- 
tive agreement in philosophy relative 
to working with college students. It 
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seems that aspects of this philosophy 
which are important to those who work 
with future teachers should be as fol- 
lows: 


1. The basic responsibility of the total 
college staff is to the children and youth 
with whom Margaret will come in contact 
after she receives her teaching certificate. 
This is a basic consideration which under- 
lies the reaching of decisions relative to 
admission to college, admission to pro- 
fessional courses, and assignment to stu- 
dent teaching. 

2. A very important consideration is the 
orderly growth and development of the 
college student during her college life. 
In the contacts with Margaret by instruc- 
tional and student personnel staff mem- 
bers, every possible consideration should 
be given her in helping her to adjust and 
to feel secure in her college life so that 
she will be able to benefit greatly from 
her experiences. 


Second, there is need for adequate 
communication between the _instruc- 
tional staff and the student personnel 
worker. 


1. From the instructional staff there need 
to come progress reports, absence reports, 
and anecdotes. 

2. From the student personnel division, the 
instructional staff should have personal 
and social information, information on 
home background, test data, health data, 
and academic progress. To be sure, cer- 
tain information about the student must 
be kept in confidence by the person who 
receives the information, but aside from 
this, it is highly important to operate 
on the assumption that the college faculty 
is composed of professional people, and 
in order for professional people to work 
effectively with the student, they must be 
provided with information about that 
student. 

3. Professors and student personel workers 
must meet and confer in the interest of 
student adjustment and the preparation 
of better teachers. 


Third, there must be cooperative de- 
velopment of policies relative to admis- 


sion, advising, testing, probation, dis- 
missals, admission to professional edu- 
cation, and admission to student teach- 
ing. The development of these policies 
requires the cooperation of professors 
and student personnel workers. 

Fourth, there must be delegation of 
specific responsibilities for putting poli- 
cies into effect. 

Fifth, there must be cooperative devel- 
opment of the instructional program. 
This is generally thought to be within 
the province of the instructional division, 
and perhaps most of the initiative will 
come from it; the student personnel di- 
vision, however, should be involved be- 
cause it is in a position to predict the 
effects of change in program on the stu- 
dent. 


A Need for Cooperation 


Student personnel services in college 
are relatively new. People working in 
this field are convinced of their import- 
ance and are struggling for status on the 
campus. The teaching staff, backed by 
deep-seated traditions, tends to consider 
the personnel worker as “Johnny-Come- 
Lately” and tends to question his impor- 
tance. The professor sees these func- 
tionaries as administering discipline and 
wasting time manipulating figures, 
norms, and percentiles. This misunder- 
standing is divisive and destructive. 


Both the professor and the personnel 
worker have much to offer toward the 
attainment of the objectives of higher 
education. It is time they pulled to- 
gether. The professional teacher edu- 
cator is in a position to asume leader- 
ship in this cooperation, to set the ex- 
ample. The professor of education, be- 
cause of the nature of his study of psy- 
chology, his philosophy of democracy in 
education, and his experiences with 
young people, is in a unique position to 
understand and appreciate the work of 
the student personnel worker. 
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Shall We Ration Education? 


In September, 1958, about 7,000 June, 
1958, graduates of the public and non- 
public high schools in Maryland will 
enter institutions of higher learning! 
For every graduate who enters a college 
or university next fall, there will be 
another graduate who will meet all the 
requirements for college admission but 
will not attend a college or university. 
... The number of high school graduates 
able to do college work is increasing 


enormously and our healthy and wealthy, 


complex and scientific society is in need 
of more trained personnel... . 

To appreciate the problem, its mag- 
nitude and its implications, we must un- 
derstand the philosophy of American 
Education and consider certain facts and 
figures about this educational system 
to see how the philosophy has been mani- 
fested in practice. Let's start with facts 
and figures and move toward an analysis 
of the American philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

In America elementary education is 
universal for all normal children and has 
been so for many years. In addition, 
rapidly all children—“the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind,” and those who suf- 
fer handicaps of any kind—are being 
given the blessings of an appropriate 
education at public expense. Further, 
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millions of children of preschool age, 
that is, under the age of six, are being 
taught in classes below the elementary 
grades in both public and nonpublic 
schools. 

In 1890 only about one youth in ten 
of high school age was in high school; 
today about nine out of every ten are in 
high school! And when we hear the 
American high school compared unfavor- 
ably with those of other nations, we 
should remember that there is no such 
institution as the American high school 
anywhere else in the world, not even 
in Russia. 

Approximately 33 percent of the 
American youth of college age are at- 
tending institutions of higher learning. 
It is confidently believed that by 1970 
one out of every two American youths of 
college age will be in college or univer- 
sity. This is no idle dream or prediction. 
There are numerous spots in this coun- 
try where that percentage already has 
been reached: it is true for the entire 
state of California, and in several areas 
in Maryland the percentage is even 
higher. 

We hear a great deal in this country 
about the growth of anti-intellectualism. 
I discount such statements a great deal. 
The truly educated man, who has been 
used to the association of educated men, 
does not become too concerned about 
such attacks and with an imperturbable 
calm he “sees beyond the years.” It is 
only those who are not sure of them- 
selves educationally and who do not 
know history and psychology who be- 
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come unduly alarmed. Education can 
make even stupidity articulate, and stu- 
pidity has always inveighed against in- 
tellectualism. Attacks on intellectualism 
are really attacks against education, not 
against a small group of so-called “egg 
heads.” I understand that several col- 
umnists who consider themselves experts 
on education are not even high school 
graduates! Dean Swift categorized such 
individuals more than a century ago. 
Whatever the purpose of these attacks on 
intellectualism and public education in 
general, they have not killed the desire 
of American youth for extended educa- 
tion. . . . Education in a beautiful way 
is going to continue to expand. 

Simple people understand simple 
truths. The great ideas of the centuries, 
religious and other, have taken root 
always among simple folk. The great 
thinkers are those who can put their 
thoughts in simple language, and the 
average man can understand them. The 
verbose and articulate charlatan dresses 
his thoughts, if any, in excessive and 
emotional language and his influence is 
ephemeral. 

If we want to understand what is hap- 
pening in education at all levels in our 
democracy, be reminded of a simple 
statement of an educational philosopher: 
What the best and wisest parent wants 
for his own child, that must the com- 
munity want for all of its children. Any 
other ideal for our schools is narrow and 
unlovely; acted upon, it destroys de- 
mocracy. 

Let’s face the fact that Amerca be- 
lieves in extended education for all who 
can profit. As an illustration—40,000 stu- 
dents in Maryland are taking part-time 
education beyond high school against 
20,000 in formal institutions of higher 
learning. In my opinion, the great pro- 
gress in education is going to be in this 
field. 

The American people, through the 
leadership of the wise parents in the 


communities, have put faith in educa- 
tion—and in an extended program; and 
the entire world is following that leader- 
ship. 

I say this despite the severe criticisms 
of the American educational system by 
men who have attained eminence in 
some particular field. May I remind you, 
as one wise philosopher has said, achieve- 
ment in one field is no indication what- 
soever of ability or understanding in 
another. For instance, I think the aver- 
age educator would appear quite foolish 
if he attempted to discourse upon the 
atomic submarine! 

It is significant that the trend in 
college enrollment has paralleled, al- 
though in a less emphatic way, high 
school enrollment. Business men _ reg- 
ularly study trends in their fields to 
predict possibilities in their businesses 
and thereby determine their business 
policies. A look at the facts shows what 
is happening in education. The future 
policy in education, higher and lower, 
is going to be made by those most vitally 
concerned, the parents and the children! 
And that is as it should be! Politics 
should not decide the educational des- 
tiny of our children! What does this 
mean? The answer is simple. It means 
that, regardless of those who stand in the 
path of more advanced enlightenment of 
American youth, education in America 
is going to be extended. Of this I am 
certain. 

In 1952-53 about 90,000 pupils were 
enrolled in grades 9-12 in the high 
schools of Maryland, public and non- 
public; in 1957-58 the enrollment is 
130,000; and in 1970 it will be about 
202,000. . . . 

In 1954-55 there were 111,000 youths 
of college age in Maryland; in 1957-58 
the figure had jumped to 120,000; in 
1963 it will be 175,000; and in 1970 the 
number will reach 239,000. The implica- 
tion is quite clear—the number of youths 
seeking education beyond high school in 
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that year will be about double the num- 
ber today... . 

It was in the light of such facts and 
figures on a national scale that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appointed a 
committee to study the problem of edu- 
cation beyond the high school. . . . 

The committee assumes that by 1970 
the enrollment in institutions of higher 
education will be double the number to- 
day, and the cost of this program in 
buildings and current expenses will be 
about three times what it is now... . 

Higher education in America is facing 
the same situation that the high schools 
faced in 1872; it has reached a point 
where certain major problems must be 
resolved, and when they are resolved, as 
I believe they will be, higher education 
will go forward with increased momen- 
tum. There is no denying the fact, how- 
ever, that it can deteriorate, and if it 
does it will be due, in my opinion, to a 
loss of faith on the part of the American 
people in the chief instrumentality of 
their freedoms and their greatness. The 
greatest danger does not come from the 
lay public, but from within the profes- 
sion. I have no desire to impugn the 
motives of anyone; I content myself with 
saying that many of the critics of the 
American faith in democratic education 
apparently do not know history or how 
to interpret it properly; their concern 
and anxiety exceed their understanding 
and wisdom. In their frustration and 
lack of faith they would, Samson-like, 
destroy the temple and themselves! 

Let us look a bit at this American 
ideal in education. It is a simple one 
befitting a democracy. It means that 
every individual, regardless of who he 
is, shall have the opportunity of develop- 
ing his capacities through education at 
public expense to the limit of his potenti- 
ality, to the optimum benefit to society, 
and to the extent the public can pay for 
it, even at the college level. It does not 
necessarily mean that all higher educa- 


tion shall be entirely free, but it does 
mean that the opportunity for higher 
education shall not be denied to an in- 
dividual for economic reasons. It means 
a highly literate and educated citizenry, 
and the so-called bright and gifted and 
the handicapped shall not be denied the 
development of their potentialities 
merely because they deviate from the 
normal and constitute only a small per- 
centage of the entire group. 


The Quality Argument 


It means education for quality and 
leadership as well as for other purposes. 
I am for quality in education and for 
training in leadership just as I am 
against sin! I know of no individual 
with normal intelligence who would dis- 
agree with this point of view, but I must 
insist that we define the terms. Quality 
in its generic sense relates to the level of 
achievement in an endeavor as well as 
to a classification of men or materials— 
not only the grade of material but the 
manner in which it is worked. It is 
manifested in the workmanship on a 
pair of shoes, an automobile, a fountain 
pen, a piece of machinery, a loaf of 
bread, or in a first-grade lesson, a gradu- 
ate thesis, or even in a newspaper edi- 
torial! Possibly character is the word we 
are really looking for. Jf the term quality 
in education is intended to mean the 
training of a class of intellectually elite 
set apart from the world, and the ex- 
clusion of those who cannot qualify for 
such training by an inability to pass an 
arbitrarily arranged test, I dismiss it 
from serious consideration as not being 
in the American tradition. I hasten to 
say that I am in favor of the highest 
development of one’s intellectual capa- 
cities on any level, but it must be done 
in the democratic tradition and not for 
the purpose of setting one group apart 
from all others. Incidentally, there is 
greater deviation in intellect among the 
upper two percent of the population 
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than in all others. Galton indicated this 
half a century ago. Sparta, by the way, 
trained soliders as the elite! And it 
was the basis of its destruction. 


Certainly we should give the best 
training to potential leaders, but again 
let us be sure it is done in the demo- 
cratic tradition. Herein lies the big 
difference between American and Euro- 
pean education. In America we let 
leadership evolve from its participation 
and achievement in the educational pro- 
gram, with nature taking the chief hand; 
in the European tradition leadership is 
sought out by a system of tests (and 
possibly some influence in special cases) 
at the tender age of 12 or 15, and the 
educational lives and the vocations of 
those children are determined then and 
there by human beings playing divin- 
ity! ... 

European education would be the 
simplest of all to administer as it is oper- 
ated by the government under the con- 
trol of the political authority in power, 
and the curriculum, the qualifications of 
teachers, and actually what the children 
are going to study are determined by 
those in authority. It is the antithesis of 
democratic education. 


Genius must be recognized, and it can 
be recognized. Interestingly enough it 
frequently “blooms late”; it is more de- 
liberate than precocity. Let us be re- 
minded that the imagination of genius 
is needed for progress and in unexplored 
fields but that most of the work-a-day 
problems do not demand the attention 
of genius! 


Someone has said that every nation in 
the world is turning to the American 
system of public education, except 
America! The educational system of 
America is probably the greatest ex- 
pression of its democratic nature. For 
an expression on this point, with par- 
ticular reference to higher education, I 
turn to one of the most conservative 
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newspapers in the world, The Economist, 
published in London. I quote from 
the March 1, 1958, issue: 


Not Dons’ Delight 


The logic of university expansion demands 
a big change in the present academic idea 
of a university and one which many uni- 
versity authorities will resist. 


(The paper refers to the fact that 
about 84 million pounds of sterling will 
be spent between now and 1964 in uni- 
versity buildings—about three times as 
much as has been spent during the past 
six years—and to the fact that the en- 
rollment by 1970 will rise from 84,000 to 
140,000.) 

Here are some extracts from the ar- 
ticle: 

. .. But such an expansion cannot leave the 
universities unchanged. Now is the time to 
raise urgent questions about the educational 
principles which should govern that change. 


The attitude of many sceptical dons, as 
the programme proceeds, will be to welcome 
the prospect of getting more money, but to 
deplore that of getting more pupils. Their 
argument will be that the promised expan- 
sion of 140,000 will bring into the univer- 
sities a great many students . . . whose in- 
tellectual endowments will not really amount 
to what universities would describe as of 
academic quality. This argument should not 
only be accepted; it is surely time that it 
was positively welcomed, and proper deduc- 
tions drawn from it. The phrase “of aca- 
demic quality” pinpoints the crucial issue 
in university development in this country. 


Are the universities . . . going to continue 
to regard themselves as existing only to turn 
out an elite of highly trained, urbanely 
specialized race of men and women. 

Or are they going to accept the logic of 
expanding higher education—which is not 
only to fill the quota of dons and permanent 
secretaries, as indeed it must be filled, but 
also to make the mass of people now just 
below “university standard” more educated 
than they are? When the present programme 
of expansion is completed . . . and there- 


after, the whole first quartile should be re- 
garded as college-worthy. 











SHALL WE RATION EDUCATION? 


. . . The universities have been allowed to 
get away with their innate opposition to the 
idea of making Britain an educated mass 
democracy for far too long. They have con- 
tinually raised standards for the purpose of 
keeping people out of the universities in 
recent years; and the reason why they have 
done so—which is also at the root of many of 
the failings of the present British system of 
higher education—is obvious to anybody who 
compares the state of affairs here with that 
abroad . . . it concentrates the universities’ 
relatively scarce teaching resources on the 
promising men and women, and leaves the 
rest to shift the best they can. .. . 


The editorial then advocates an attack, 
through the money appropriated for the 
universities, on the old system and con- 
cludes with: 


The universities’ favorite task of produc- 
ing a new generation of top dons and ad- 
ministrative civil servants will go on, as it 
must. But, side by side with it, will now be 
the great adventure of making the new 
generation of British sales managers, primary 
school teachers, commercial travellers, and 
middle grade technicians, at least as educated 
as their counterparts in America. 


Through all generations the American 
people, like Thomas Jefferson, have had 
an abiding faith in the right thinking 
and ultimate wisdom of the great mass of 
people if they were enlightened, and as 
an expression of that faith they have con- 
stantly extended and expanded their 
public school system. Our forefathers 
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began a noble experiment in govern- 
ment predicated upon the simple prin- 
ciple that man could govern himself 
intelligently if he were permitted to 
participate in the processes of govern- 
ment, not just a few participating, but 
everyone. This is obviously a dangerous 
philosophy, albeit a sublime one! But 
the Founding Fathers for the most part 
were not only educated men; they were 
intelligent men. They knew that the 
privilege of the franchise could be pro- 
tected and used properly if those exer- 
cising the right were enlightened, and 
the public school evolved as the sine qua 
non of a democracy. It was as simple as 
that. That faith in mankind—the faith 
in democracy, if you please—has mani- 
fested itself through the years with an 
ever-expanding public school system up 
to and including college and university. 
Our public education system is under 
attack by foolish men. I am not con- 
cerned with the motives of such men; 
the results are the same regardless of 
their motives. To destroy, intentionally 
or unintentionally, faith and confidence 
in this great heritage of our nation and 
in this instrumentality of our freedoms 
and our liberties is reprehensible and 
should be opposed with all the vigor at 
our command. Let not this “ark of the 
temple” of our liberty and our destiny 
be defiled by thoughtless men! 





We... face.. 


. very serious problems aboard, but there are some optimistic factors. 


We've got to keep strong; we've got to rebuild our defenses because, although there is 
this ferment of peace behind the Iron Curtain, we cannot allow leaders of the Kremlin 
to take advantage of our weak defenses. We've got to be alert; we cannot vacillate; 
we cannot promise one thing and do the opposite. We've got to have more 


leadership where it is needed most—at the top. And most of all we have to work 
at selling American freedom, American goodwill, and American enterprise abroad. We 
sold sun lamps to Hottentots, deep-freezes to Eskimos. We are supposed to be the best 
salesmen in the world, and, in my opinion, we can do it.—Drew Pearson, “Has the 
United States Become a Second-Class Power?” The Education of Teachers: New Per- 
spectives, Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28, 1958 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National TEPS Commission, 1958), p. 84. 











National Teacher Examinations: 
A Certification Instrument in West Virginia 


Tue licensing of public school teachers 
has long been a controversial issue in 
American education. Even the reasons 
for its existence appear dismally ob- 
scure to some educators although crystal 
clear to others. Some educators think of 
a teaching license as a general admis- 
sion ticket to the teaching profession 
which can be used by the teacher to 
perform any classroom task within the 
public school system which her employer 
wishes her to perform. Other educators 
believe a teaching license should restrict 
its holder to teach within the specificity 
stated on the certificate, the limits 
having been set by the college making 
the recommendation. Each side can 
support its contention with impressive 
arguments drawn from sources equally 
reputable. The fact remains that prac- 
tices among states differ widely. It is 
still possible in some states for a high 
school teacher with little or no formal 
preparation in elementary education to 
be “demoted” to an elementary teaching 
position or for an elementary teacher 
equally limited in formal preparation 
for secondary school teaching to be 
“promoted” to a high school position. 
Despite the variances in beliefs, stand- 
ards, and practices, there is greater 
similarity in certification requirements 
among the states and greater similarity 
in teacher education programs among 
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American colleges than many critics 
wish their readers to believe. Too, there 
is far greater likeness among the pro- 
grams designed for the education of ele- 
mentary and high school teachers than 
was the case even a few years ago. 
Although the differences are often exag- 
gerated by the critics, differences do 
exist which may create hazards for 
teachers who wish to be licensed in 
another state. 

For several years, destructively critical 
articles on teacher certification have 
seemed to be the password to journalistic 
recognition. For reasons difficult to 
assess, reputable magazines with na- 
tional coverage have welcomed articles 
denouncing the certification of teachers 
although the writers often revealed per- 
sonal biases, discarded facts, omitted es- 
sential information, generalized on 
isolated illustrations, and showed no 
understanding of the problems involved. 
The weaknesses of the certification proc- 
ess are recognizable as is the need for 
improvement. It is unfortunate that so 
few articles written for public consump- 
tion have contributed constructive ideas 
for the improvement of the certification 
process. These articles, prepared ordin- 
arily by persons with no experience in 
the licensing aspect of education, have 
left the impression with the public that 
educators are not capable of solving the 
professional problems which are of con- 
sequence in supplying the public school 
system with adequately prepared teach- 
ers. 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


Criticism has not been limited to the 
printed page. College graduates who 
believe themselves capable of teaching 
without special preparation in_profes- 
sional education, or with less prepara- 
tion than is required by certification 
regulations, have found certification a 
topic for discussion at gatherings rang- 
ing from the PTA to the Wednesday 
afternoon bridge club. Many of the 
complaints have come from women 
who have reared families, been active in 
civic affairs, continued to read widely, 
and believed they would not find the 
transition from housewife to teacher a 
difficult one. Some of these women have 
substituted or taught regularly on emer- 
gency credentials, learned as they taught, 
and felt considerable resentment over 
being classed with “emergency” teach- 
ers whose preparation is much more 
limited. At times, the principals of 
schools where these emergency teachers 
have been employed said the quality of 
their teaching was not conspicuously 
different from that of “qualified” teach- 
ers. In such cases the principals spoke 
harshly of certification requirements. 

Considering this background of con- 
flicts and believing that the knowledge, 
understandings, and skills possessed by 
a teacher are of more importance than 
how or where they are acquired, West 
Virginia recently decided to experiment 
with the National Teacher Examina- 
tions as an instrument for certificating 
teachers. Although licensing by exam- 
ination is experimental, it is not con- 
sidered an emergency measure for re- 
lieving the teacher shortage. On the 
contrary, every effort will be made to 
strengthen teacher education programs 
and maintain high standards for licens- 
ing. At the same time, the examinations 
are viewed as a long-range attempt to 
provide a means of certificating a limited 
number of college graduates who can 
prove their competence to teach without 
having completed a formal program of 
teacher education. There is an aware- 
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ness of the limitations of measuring 
teacher competence by examination but, 
recognizing that the examination is one 
of the chief instruments of measurement 
used by colleges where teacher educa- 
tion is a primary function, few people 
express fear that standards are being 
lowered. 

The State Board of Education ap- 
proved the issuance of certificates 
through the National Teacher Examina- 
tions in June, 1958, upon the recom- 
mendation of the West Virginia 
Committee on Teacher Education. This 
Committee is an advisory body composed 
of 43 members including representatives 
from each college approved for teacher 
education; the State Department of 
Education; the professional staff of the 
West Virginia Education Association 
and affiliates of that organization, name- 
ly, the Superintendents Association, Su- 
pervisors Association, Principals Associa- 
tion, Classroom Teachers Association, 
and the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion. The discussions leading to the 
recommendation were spirited and pains- 
taking. 

The possibility of using the National 
Teacher Examinations as an_ instru- 
ment for licensing teachers was inspired 
by the objectives published by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service in its Bulletin 
of Information which appeared to be 
very much the same as the objectives 
of certification in West Virginia where 
the licensing structure is broad but 
specific. West Virginia issues one stand- 
ard certificate only, the Professional, 
which can be validated for teaching in 
grades | through 9, 7 through 12, or 1 
through 12, and is valid only for the 
fields specified within the endorsement. 
The competences expected of a teacher 
licensed under a structure such as that 
used in West Virginia could be demon- 
strated, it appeared, by combining the 
five tests of the Common Examinations 
(professional information; English ex- 
pression; social studies, literature, and 
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fine arts; science and mathematics; and 
non-verbal reasoning) with the tests on 
education in the elementary school 
(grades | through 8), and the Optional 
Examinations designed for demonstrat- 
ing competences in special fields. 


If one believes that the purpose of 
licensing teachers is the protection of 
children, one is impressed by statements 
in the Educational Testing Service Bul- 
letin of Information such as the follow- 
ing: 

The Professional Information Test is de- 
signed to provide an indication of the candi- 
date’s knowledge and understanding of pro- 
fessional educational matters. It contains 
questions on general principles and methods 
of teaching, educational psychology and child 
development, guidance and personnel serv- 
ices, evaluation, principles of curriculum de- 
velopment, and significant research findings 
in education and related fields. 


Education in the Elementary School is 
a test intended for teachers in the general 
field of elementary education (grades | 
through 8). It measures a candidate's knowl- 
edge of subject matter and teaching methods 
in the areas of elementary school science, 
arithmetic, language arts, social studies, art, 
music, health, physical education, and 
safety. 


The English Expression Test is designed 
to measure two factors judged to be of par- 
ticular significance for teachers: general 
verbal ability and skill in the correct use 
of the English language. This test contains 
questions on grammatical usage, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, and organization. . . . In the modern 
classroom, the demands made upon the 
teacher's cultural background extend far 
beyond any one field of specialization. It is 
generally agreed that persons intrusted with 
the education of children need to have a 
broad perspective on significant factors in 
contemporary life. 

The Social Studies, Literature, and Fine 
Arts Test is designed to furnish an estimate 
of the breadth of the candidate's cultural 
background in these areas rather than his 
mastery of any special subject. 
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The Science and Mathematics Test is de- 
signed to furnish an estimate of the candi- 
date’s knowledge of important concepts in 
the field of science and mathematics, in- 
cluding contemporary developments in these 
areas. 

The Non-Verbal Reasoning Test is de- 
signed to measure reasoning ability. The 
problems are expressed in terms of abstract 
figures in order to decrease the relationship 
of this test with measures of verbal and 
numerical ability. To some extent, there- 
fore, the test provides information which 
complements that provided by the English 
Expression Test. 

The scores of the National Teacher Exam- 
inations are reported as scaled scores. The 
scaled scores on each of the tests in the 
Common Examinations may be compared 
directly to determine relative strengths or 
weaknesses in the various aptitudes, skills, 
and types of information represented by 
the Common Examinations. The average 
scaled score achieved by candidates taking 
the examination (nationwide) is about 60. 
Approximately one half of the candidates 
who have taken these examinations have 
received scores of 53 to 67.... The weighted 
Common Examinations total score attained 
by candidates (nationwide) who have taken 
all the Common Examinations is about 600. 

. Approximately one half of the scores 
fall ‘between 545 and 655. The average 
score (nationwide) is 60 for candidates 
taking an Optional Examination in the 
field which they are best prepared to teach. 


Minimum scores for certification in 
West Virginia were set at 56 for the 
Optional Examinations and 560 for the 
Common Examinations. 

Persons passing the examinations with 
appropriate scores are issued the Pro- 
fessional Certificates on a_ provisional 
basis which can be converted to a stand- 
ard Professional Certificate valid for a 
five-year period, provided the holder of 
the Provisional Certificate has taught 
successfully for three years and is recom- 
mended by the employing superintend- 
ent. During this three-year period of 
internship, the teacher will be helped 
in every way possible by the supervisory 
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staff of the county board of education 
(West Virginia operates under a county 
unit system). This period of internship, 
if successful, leads to a continuing con- 
tract and the Professional Certificate. 
A Professional Certificate earned in this 
manner carries the same rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities as the Profes- 
sional Certificate earned by completing 
an approved program of teacher educa- 
tion. The probationary period is be- 
lieved essential because the examinations 
cannot measure actual classroom _per- 
formance in the sense that it is measured 
in student teaching, which is a require- 
ment for persons who complete a pro- 
gram of teacher education. The holder 
of the Provisional Certificate is not sub- 
ject to a reduction in salary and can be 
placed in a classified school. 


If an applicant fails to pass the Com- 
mon Examinations, he may be permitted 
to take them a second time, provided 
that in the interim he has satisfactorily 
earned 12 semester hours of college 
credit in related content areas of the 
Common Examinations within the five- 
year period immediately preceding the 
date of the second application for the 
examination. If an applicant fails to 
pass an Optional Examination, he may 
be permitted to take it a second time, 
provided that in the interim he has 
earned approved-college credit in the 
field covered by the Optional Examina- 
tion. 

Certification by examination appeals 
chiefly to two types of persons. The first 
of these is the liberal arts graduate who 
has not completed a program of teacher 
education but whose college record or 
teaching experience on emergency cre- 
dentials has given him confidence in his 
ability to teach. The second is the 
regularly certificated teacher who wishes 
to have his certificate endorsed to per- 
mit him to teach another subject in 
the secondary school or to transfer from 
a secondary to an elementary teaching 
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position. Optional Examinations in spe- 
cial fields are not required of the pros- 
pective teacher whose college record 
establishes evidence that he meets certi- 
fication requirements in the teaching 
fields. 

The examinations are given at four 
centers: the State University, two gen- 
eral purpose state-supported colleges, and 
one liberal arts college which is privately 
controlled. The examinations are avail- 
able at these centers in February, July, 
and October of each school year. 


It will be three years before a mean- 
ingful evaluation can be made by the 
State Department of Education in co- 
operation with the supervisory staffs of 
the employing superintendents. In the 
interim, some of the regulations now 
extant may need to be changed. Already 
suspect is the lack of a minimum score 
in professional education as a part of 
the minimum weighted score of the 
Common Examinations. Although there 
is a very close relationship between the 
score made on the professional test in 
the Common Examinations and the 
total weighted score, 13 of the candi- 
dates who made a weighted score of 
560 or above on the Common Examina- 
tions made a score of slightly less than 
56 on professional information. Three 
each made scores of 55, 54, and 53 re- 
spectively and two each made scores of 
52 and 51. Three persons who failed 
to win certificates because they did not 
make the necessary score on the weighted 
Common Examinations achieved the 
minimum score of 56 on professional in- 
formation although only 37 of the 98 
persons who took the Common Examina- 
tions, or 38 percent, made the minimum 
score of 56 on professional information. 


Of the 119 persons who were candi- 
dates for certificates by examination in 
October, 1958, 50 passed the Common 
Examinations and one or more Optional 
Examinations, and can be certificated 
although eight of the 50 failed one or 
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more of the Optional Examinations. 
Eleven additional persons passed the 
Common Examinations but failed the 
Optional Examinations which they took 
in minor fields. Some of these may be 
eligible for certificates because they meet 
certification requirements in_ their 
major fields. Twenty-one persons hold- 
ing Professional Certificates attempted 
to broaden their certification rights to 
include additional fields for the second- 
ary school or the general subjects of the 
elementary school; eight passed, which 
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may indicate that a teacher’s personal 
evaluation of his own ability, or perhaps 
the principal's evaluation of the teach- 
er’s ability, may not be as accurate 
a guide to placement in public school 
positions as is often believed. 

It appears at this writing that the 
second test (given on February 7) will 
produce fewer candidates than the first, 
which seems to be an indication that 
the National Teacher Examinations will 
not be an easy entree to public school 
teaching in West Virginia. 





Teaching By Television 


Since TV teaching is done almost always by the best teachers available, it is not sur- 
prising that it can overcome the impersonality and mechanical nature of children’s 
learning from a TV set. Most of the experiments have shown TV teaching to be an 
effective help to the classroom teacher. 

More radical are the recent and current experiments of teaching by television alone 
without any instruction from a classroom teacher. Subjects from second-grade spelling to 
college psychology have been taught solely by a teacher on a TV screen. In every con- 
trolled experiment the students learned as much as from classroom instruction. This 
shocking result may be turned by wise teachers to their own advantage if they allow 
the machine to expound facts and demonstrate skills. Thus they could free themselves 
to devote their trained and experienced abilities into guiding students and individ- 
ualizing instruction. This is what some consider the real functon of teachers.—Paul R. 
Wendt, “Audio-Visual Instruction.” From the series “What Research Says to the 
Teacher,” Number 14. (Published by the Department of Classroom Teachers and 
American Educational Research Association, NEA) p. 28. 





Methods Courses in Education 


Interns and faculty members of the Graduate School of Education agree that the In- 
ternship Program makes instruction in the “methods” courses in education far more 
stimulating and useful for the student. Instructors can proceed at a more rapid pace. 
From this experience the School is persuaded that much of the criticism directed toward 
these courses results from the effort to talk about teaching to students who have had no 
concrete experience with the process of teaching. An important side effect of the in- 
ternship plan may therefore be to help in changing the reputation of the study of 
education.—“Training of Teachers,” A Decade in Review: 1947-1957, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, p. 19 and 20. 














They Said This — 











ABSTRACTS OF RECENT ADDRESSES 
The NCATE Statement on the Teacher 


Education Curriculum 


Is MAY 1957 the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education ap- 
proved for distribution and study a state- 
ment relating to the curriculum for teacher 
education.! 

The statement consists of five “basic as- 
sumptions” and nine “major beliefs” about 
the curriculum for preservice teacher educa- 
tion. One may question the propriety of 
calling these predictions about the public 
school and the role of its teachers “assump- 
tions.” Nor are the nine major beliefs mere 
statements of conviction. Insofar as some 
attempt to justify the creed is made, these 
propositions constitute a set of arguments 
rather than mere statements of belief. 

Logical and methodological niceties aside, 
we may ask: If this is to be a blueprint for 
undergraduate teacher education, what effect 
would its adoption have on the status of 
teaching as a profession and on education 
as a special field of study? 

The proposals assume that there is a dif- 
ference between the general education of 
the prospective teacher and his professional 
education, yet so far as one can determine 
this difference is that the latter is specialized 
where the former is not. Thus, psychology 
is part of general education, but the psy- 
chology of learning arithmetic is part of pro- 
fessional education. This distinction, sound 
enough so far as it goes, is trivial when com- 
pared to the difference between specialized 
learnings that can be called professional, on 
one hand, and those that are really craft 
training, on the other. In what follows it is 
asserted that professional study in any field, 
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is distin- 


e.g., medicine or engineering, 
guished by a body of theory that has been 
selected and organized so as to deal with 
the problems peculiar to the profession, and 
that the skill and attitudinal components 
of the professional curriculum are sub- 
ordinate to the mastery and exemplification 
of this theory. Without such a body of 
theory a calling cannot claim professional 
status, and the curriculum that lacks it can- 
not properly be called a_ professional 
curriculum.? 


The Council's proposals illustrate the 
ominous tendency of current programs of 
teacher preparation to split apart and to 
crystalize about two foci: of general educa- 
tion on one side and apprentice teaching 
on the other. 


Requirements for Teaching 


The Council anticipates that most of the 
theoretical insights needed by the teacher 
will accrue from (1) general education and 
from (2) the student’s concentration in some 
field of academic subject matter. Thus the 
one type of theoretical insight that the pro- 
posals mention repeatedly, namely, the 
understanding of the learner, could flow 
from general psychology, or from a major 
in child study and adolescent psychology. 

Other insights more specifically educa- 
tional such as the why of education (philo- 
sophy of education) and how educational 
practices and institutions came to be what 
they are (history of education) the Council 
feels can be postponed until after the teacher 
has enough exeprience to handle the ele- 
mental problems of teaching.* Presumably, 


*I have explicated this argument at some 
length in ‘“Teaching—Craft or Profession?” 
Educational Forum 20:175-84; January 1956. 

*W. Earl Armstrong, op. cit., p. 240. 
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In the fall of 1957 the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
issued a statement on the curriculum for teacher education (published in the Septem- 
ber 1957 issue of THe JouRNAL oF TEACHER Epucation). The Council announced 
at the time that the statement was not intended as an expression of its official position 
on this subject. Rather, it was intended as a thought-provoking document relating to 
some fundamental issues that require resolution in the planning of a teacher-education 
curriculum. Individuals and groups of college faculties, state departments of educa- 
tion, and teachers were invited to offer suggestions for improving the statement. At 
some future date the Council expects to issue a modification of this statement as a 
supplement to its StaANpaRDs. The present format and content are not regarded as 
appropriate for this purpose. 

This article by Dr. Broudy and the article by Dr. Bowers, beginning on page 112, 
were originally presented as addresses before a meeting of the Ohio Valley Philosophy 
of Education Society on November 7, 1958. They deal with issues raised in the 
Council’s statement, with emphasis on the place of philosophy of education in the 
curriculum for the preparation of teachers. The Council’s statement suggested that 
philosophy of education as a separate, systematic study be offered at the graduate level. 
It suggested that at the preservice, undergraduate level the subject be treated in con- 
nection with courses in child development, materials of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, student teaching, and the like. The reasons for the suggestion are set forth briefly 
in the statement. 

The Council has received several reactions to this issue, some favoring the logic 
presented in the statement and others opposing it. The original article will have 
served its intended purpose if more persons react as Dr. Broudy and Dr. Bowers 





have done.—Epitors. 











the wisdom acquired in general education 
will carry the teacher through until he or 
she can undertake work for the advanced 
degrees in education. 

Another special requirement for the be- 
ginning teacher noted by the Council is to 
“be able to give them something to do.” 
This necessitates knowing what materials of 
instruction are available and how these may 
best be used to promote learning. But get- 
ting this knowledge is to be accomplished 
in a laboratory situation where the knowl- 
edge and skill will be mixed and presumably 
mixed up as well. But what knowledge is 
here referred to? Is it the understanding 
of children? Or is there some special body 
of theory connected with the selection and 
use of teaching materials that the Council 
has in mind? There could be and should be, 
and there may be, if we can bring ourselves 
to think of teaching as a profession. 

Finally, the beginning teacher is to know 
something about his role as a member of a 
faculty and the teaching profession. What- 
ever this knowledge may be (unless it be a 


familiarity with group dynamics), it does not 
sound as if it were a discipline in its own 
right. It could be if it took up the problem 
of the autonomy of the teacher, but this is 
a philosophical question and, according to 
the proposals, can wait. 

To sum it up, if this is all the preservice 
preparation of teachers amounts to, whatever 
theoretical component is not comprehended 
within general education is so slight as to be 
discounted altogether. 


Student Teaching 


This leaves us with certain skills and 
familiarity with school materials, procedures, 
and sundry scholastic folkways and mores. 
Student teaching is to bring to focus “the in- 
sights and skills in dealing with children, in 
handling the materials of instruction, and in 
working as a part of a school faculty.” Here 
we have it—student teaching—the benign 
Purgatory in which all previous sins com- 


‘Ibid., p. 239-40. 
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mitted by and against the student are worked 
off and out. 

The deserved esteem in which student or 
practice teaching is held assures it the lion's 
share of time and respect from both educa- 
tionists and their most bitter detractors. On 
all sides it is agreed that in practice teaching 
the student is really learning and learning 
something worthwhile. The implication is, 
of course, that in other phases of teacher 
education there is some doubt about what is 
learned and whether it is learned. Yet if 
the student learns so well by practicing on 
samples of teaching, then he ought to learn 
even better by engaging in the task of teach- 
ing itself. Apprentice teaching, cadet teach- 
ing, and part-time teaching can take the 
place of student teaching, and no doubt will 
if the teacher shortage continues. Student 
teaching may yet be undone by its virtues. 

Already in some states student teaching 
has ceased to be a requirement for certifica- 
tion if “satisfactory” work experience can 
be substituted for it. This is to be expected 
if the “practice” rather than the instructional 
aspect of student teaching is stressed. 

So far it seems as if the Council proposals 
give hearty support to those who contend 
that a few “professional” courses in methods 
and materials plus a good dose of student 
teaching should qualify any well-educated 
person to teach. If this is the case, then talk 
of public school teaching as a profession is 
mischievous twaddle. It scarcely qualifies as 
a craft, and only the fact that its practi- 
tioners are mild, gentle folk who have gone 
to college will spare them the contempt of 
any honest plumber, electrician, sheet-metal 
worker, or indeed any man who had to put 
in years of apprenticeship before he could 
practice his craft as a master. 


Teaching: Craft or Profession? 


On what grounds can the Council claim, 
as it does, that this program will appeal to 
scholastically able students? High scholastic 
standards in general education and in a field 
of concentration may screen out the scholasti- 
cally inept, but what is there in the alleged 
“professional” part of the curriculum to at- 
tract the survivors? Is there anything save 
brevity and a low risk of failure? And what 
scholastically able person is intrigued by 
these prospects? What kind of intellectual, 
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economic, and social status can mastery of 
such training command? 

If this is all there is to the so-called “‘pro- 
fessional” training of beginning teachers, 
one can hardly blame the Master of Arts in 
Teaching advocates who hope to reduce the 
professional training to one year. Indeed, 
in one state a six-weeks intensive summer 
session for liberal arts graduates is reported 
to have turned out excellent elementary 
teachers. One can forsee the logical end of 
the trend. Next will come the claim that 
a liberal arts degree plus some student teach- 
ing is enough; the liberal arts degree with 
apprenticeship in some school system at 
somewhat reduced salary will be suggested; 
then it may occur to someone that perhaps 
a high-school diploma and apprenticeship 
might do, if the shortage gets short enough. 
If teaching is merely a craft, then sooner or 
later the apprenticeship pattern of training 
will displace all others, because we learn a 
craft by doing it; the craft of teaching is 
best learned by teaching. 

It may be that in years to come we shall 
need personnel in the school system who can 
be trained in this way. The custodial, cleri- 
cal, and instructional functions of school- 
keeping may be split up—contrary to one 
assumption of the Council—so that we can 
utilize people with varying kinds and 
amounts of education for different aspects 
of schoolwork. 

At this point one should inquire whether 
what the report says about a fifth year in- 
validates the criticism I have made of it. 
If anything, those aspects of the fifth year 
that I can understand would scumble even 
further the distinction between general and 
professional education. It certainly does 
nothing to define the body of knowledge 
that is to constitute the professional cur- 
riculum. 

Nor should we be put off by the distinc- 
tion between the education of the beginning 
teacher and that of the continuing teacher. 
That teachers should continue to learn is 
not debatable, but what is it that they are 
to learn once on the job? What does an 
engineer, a doctor, or a lawyer, or an archi- 
tect learn after he has been admitted to his 
profession? Is it basic theory that he learns 
or the use of that theory in the day-to-day 
problems that confront him? In teaching, 
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DESIGN FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 
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*Depending on whether courses are arganized vertically or horizontally, hours could be indi- 
cated here for master’s, doctor’s, or other degrees. 

[) Common to program required of all prospective professional workers. 

() Differentiated for elementary teaching, supervision, administration, secondary, and college 


teaching, etc. 


however, according to these proposals, the 
order is to be reversed; we are to practice 
first and get the theory later, but if the 
practice is perfected, why bother with the 
theory? All this makes sense only if the 
Council is thinking of teaching not as a 
profession but primarily as a genteel, white- 
collar craft. 

If teacher preparation is to be regarded as 
professional education, it seems to me that 
two sorts of consideration merit our atten- 
tion. First, a clear separation has to be made 
between general education and professional 
work in the training of teachers and other 
educational workers. This means that gen- 
eral education will be completed in the sec- 
ondary school or in the liberal arts school— 
anywhere but in the school of education. If 
the undergraduate degree in education is 
continued, the professional parts of the cur- 
riculum should come after the general edu- 
cation is finished. Concentration in a sub- 
ject-matter field for the sake of teaching it 
is professional education, not general. Any 
course that only a person preparing for 
teaching studies because he is preparing for 
teaching is part of a program in professional 
education, whether it has education in the 
course title or not, whether given in the 
school of education or elsewhere. There is a 


difference between a prefessional program 
and the content of a professional course. 
The former is anything judged by the edu- 
cation faculty as needed by the prospective 
teacher; the latter is a field of theory specif- 
ically shaped by its role in the study of 
educational problems. A _ professional pro- 
gram may require (as indicated in Figure 
1 above) all sorts of competence. For exam- 
ple, a guidance worker may be asked to take 
work in abnormal psychology as part of his 
professional program, but this does not 
make abnormal psychology a_ professional 
course in the sense that Principles of Bridge 
Construction or Theories and Control of 
Epidemics might be called professional 
courses. 

General studies, if successful, contribute 
to personal cultivation, and if they augment 
teaching competence, this is a gratifying 
bonus; but the more teacher preparation de- 
pends on general studies for its theoretical 
content the more its “professional” character 
is attenuated. That is why we educationists 
are faced with a dilemma: Either we can 
specify a body of content peculiar to teacher 
preparation or we abandon any claim to 
professional distinctiveness and concoct 


teacher preparation out of varying propor- 
tions of general education and apprentice 
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teaching. This brings us to the second con- 
sideration, namely, what is the content pecu- 
liar to professional teacher preparation? 


Content of Professional 
Preparation 


For a field of study to justify an autono- 
mous existence it must have a set of special 
problems that direct and focus its inquiries. 
Education can be such a field of study be- 
cause it has such problems. In Figure | edu- 
cational policy, curriculum and program, 
teaching and learning are suggested areas 
in which problems peculiar to education are 
found. Where in the university or in our 
culture are they to be studied systematically, 
if not in the school of education or teachers 
college? Do we study them systematically in 
our present professional curricula? 


For a field of study to be professionalized 
it must use and organize facts and principles 
taken from diverse disciplines, e.g., chem- 
istry, physics, and psychology, around the 
demands of its own problems. For example, 
medicine, engineering, and education all 
utilize the findings of psychology, but not 
necessarily in the same way. In Figure | the 
dimensions indicate ways of organizing 
knowledge and skills for the preparation 
of professional education workers. It will be 
noted that: 


1. All the problems can be studied in the 
same dimensions, albeit the emphasis 
may vary with the type of problem or 
the level at which it is being studied. 
Thus the special content of the specialty 
will be larger in scope than required for 
the problems of policy or curriculum. 
Although no course titles or hours are 
suggested, it seems that however dimen- 
sions and problems are combined, not 
much less than 36 semester hours would 
be required for the common part of the 
program, viz., the first three problem 
areas. 

3. If the specialty, e.g., elementary teaching, 
the teaching of secondary-school science, 
administration, college teaching of lang- 
uage, guidance work, supervision, is to be 
explored in the six dimensions indicated, 
at least another 24 to 36 hours will be re- 
quired as a minimum and heaven knows 
how much for adequacy at various levels 
of teaching, administration, etc. Cer- 


no 
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tainly a college teacher of mathematics 
cannot achieve even the specialized con- 
tent in one year, let alone the other 
dimensions. 


4. By special content I mean whatever 
knowledge the specialty of the worker 
requires over and above what is com- 
monly furnished in general education. 
It may be a knowledge of office manage- 
ment for the administrator, clinical psy- 
chology for the guidance worker, child 
study for the kindergarten teacher, or 
linguistics for somebody else. Where (in 
the college of education or somewhere 
else) it shall be taught and what it shall 
be is a matter for the professional faculty 
to decide. It may wish in certain situa- 
tions to send its people to other depart- 
ments or even to other institutions for 
certain contents, or it may not. 


Of course, much depends on what general 
education the professional school can count 
on. Right now what passes for it is so diver- 
sified in quality, quantity, and design that it 
is only by courtesy that it is called general. 
But confusion is unavoidable so long as we 
do not separate general education from pro- 
fessional education, and neither our high 
schools nor our liberal arts colleges do so at 
the present time. The purpose of high-school 
subjects is to qualify students for admission 
to college. The studies in the liberal arts 
colleges are organized for the most part to 
prepare majors in the various disciplines 
who later may become Ph.D.’s in the same 
field. An intensive major in the history of 
the United States is as professional as a pro- 
gram in pharmacy and one contributes to 
generah education as incidentally as does the 
other. 

Finally, if a field of study is to be profes- 
sional, it has to utilize practice in order to 
illuminate theory and to use theory as a 
guide to practice. This is a truism and ac- 
quires significance only if we emphasize one 
or the other. In preparing for a profession 
it is the theory that takes precedence; in the 
practice of a profession it is the use of the 
theory. I would heartily agree with the 
Council's recommendation that wherever 
possible the approach in professional educa- 
tion be that of the laboratory-lecture-dis- 
cussion or that of clinical study. I would 
also agree that student teaching is only one, 
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even though the most comprehensive form, 
of that approach. 

However, it mast be cautioned that this 
approach presupposes a good grounding in 
the standard disciplines and a decent order 
of proficiency in those areas of knowledge 
judged prerequisite for educational profes- 
sional preparation. It also presupposes a 
willingness to spend money for the profes- 
sional education of teachers on a scale 
hitherto regarded as fit only for medical and 
engineering education. 

Organized and defined in this way, I see 
no reason for not insisting that all profes- 
sional educational workers from the kinder- 


The NCATE: Suicide or Salvation? 


| AM sure that most of you are aware of 
the fact that there was no national accredit- 
ing body for teacher education prior to 1927 
and that from 1927 to 1948 this service was 
performed by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. This agency had two 
distinct shortcomings or weaknesses. First, 
the institutions comprising the Association 
prepared only a small percentage of the new 
teachers certified each year; and secondly, 
the standards were prescribed and applied 
by the presidents of the member institutions. 
It had many of the characteristics of a mu- 
tual admiration society, or an association of 
“back scratchers.” 

In fairness, however, it should be said 
that it did help to disseminate good practice 
and thus aided in the improvement of 
teacher education in these institutions. 

In 1948 this Association merged with the 
the National Association of Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions in Metropolitan Districts 
and with the National Association of Schools 
and Departments of Education to form the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Soon after this merger 





Dr. Bowers is assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, Ohio State Department 
of Education, Columbus. 
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garten through college hold a professional 
degree, just as teachers of medicine and en- 
gineering are expected to hold medical and 
engineering degress. 

If the design suggested in this paper seems 
to be unpromising, then our work is to con- 
sider others, but if no design is possible then 
our work is superfluous. If the Council’s pro- 
posal leads us to a better design then it will 
have contributed to the salvation of pro- 
fessional education. If, on the other hand, it 
is itself taken as a solution then it may be 
one step toward suicide—a lingering, gradual 
suicide but ultimately fatal, nevertheless. 


Harold J. Bowers 


the Association opened its membership and 
accreditation to liberal arts colleges which 
were engaged in the preparation of teachers. 

This merger and extension of membership 
was significant in that for the first time 
a national accrediting agency in teacher 


education became representative of the 
various types of institutions preparing 
teachers. The fact that the Association 


formed advisory committees composed of 
representatives from the legal agencies and 
professional practitioners for policy-making 
purposes was also a significant development. 

At the same time the merger of 1948 
created the AACTE there was developing 
on many campuses a growing resistance to 
professional accrediting agencies. The many 
membership and accrediting fees were reach- 
ing prohibitive sums, and institutional auto- 
nomy was being invaded by a growing mul- 
tiplicity of accrediting agencies. 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
was instrumental in getting the Association 
of American Universities, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of State 
Universities, and the Association of Muni- 
cipal Universities to join with them in de- 
claring a moratorium on all new accrediting 
bodies. This was accomplished in 1949 with 
the organization of The National Commis- 
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sion on Accrediting, which was essentially 
an accrediting agency of accrediting agencies, 
since its announced purposes were: (1) to 
develop a set of principles for the organiza- 
tion and operation of all accrediting bodies; 
(2) to examine the structure and operation 
of each existing accrediting body; and (3) 
to negotiate the differences between the 
structure and operation of each accrediting 
body and the principles laid down by The 
National Commission on Accrediting. 

The future of AACTE was threatened 
because those institutions pledged to support 
the moratorium could not pay dues to 
AACTE. 

In 1946 a new organization was formed 
which was destined to play an important 
role in the future of accreditation in teacher 
education. In that year the National Educa- 
tion Association held an emergency con- 
ference at Chautauqua, New York, to de- 
velop programs for coping with the growing 
shortage of teachers. Among other things 
delegates to this conference recommended 
that NEA create a commission whose pur- 
pose it would be to improve teacher educa- 
tion and raise professional standards. 

The NEA, meeting in Buffalo the follow- 
ing week, acted favorably on this recommen- 
dation and created the National Commission 


on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 
Within three years this organization 


joined forces with AACTE and other organi- 
zations to negotiate with the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting for a national ac- 
crediting agency for teacher education. 

As president of the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, one of the organizations vitally 
concerned with teacher-education standards, 
I was appointed to membership on an ad 
hoc committee to plan the structure, func- 
tions, and purposes of an accrediting agency 
which would meet the criteria established 
by NCA. After numerous and arduous con- 
ferences this was achieved, and NCATE, to 
which I had been elected a member, held its 
first meeting on November 14, 1952. 

The next 18 months were spent in further 
negotiations and in the employment of an 
executive director. 


On July 1, 1954, AACTE ceased to be an 
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accrediting body and became a research and 
service organization. The 284 institutions 
then accredited by AACTE automatically 
became the charter list of institutions ac- 
credited by NCATE, and until such time 
as it could develop its own standards those 
previously developed by AACTE were 
adopted and applied by NCATE. 


At the present time NCATE consists of 
19 members, three of whom are appointed 
by an ad hoc committee of NCA; seven by 
AACTE; one by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers; one by the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification; six by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards; and one by the National 
School Boards Association. 


As stated in its constitution the purpose 
of NCATE is as follows: 


The purpose of this Council shall be the 
improvement of teacher education in the 
United States through: 

1. The formulation of policies, standards, and 
procedures for the accreditation of institu- 
tional programs of teacher education. 

2. The accreditation of programs of teacher 
education and the annual publication of 
a list of institutions whose programs of 
teacher education are accredited by the 
Council. 

3. The encouragement of constituent organ- 
izations and other groups in the performance 
of their respective roles in the improvement 
of teacher education. 


You will observe that this is a single- 
purpose organization created solely for the 
improvement of teacher education through 
the performance of two major functions: 
(1) the stimulation of institutional self- 
evaluation through an exchange of view- 
points and experiences among representa- 
tives of institutions and (2) the assurance 
given to all groups and individuals of the 
existence of quality programs of teacher edu- 
cation through a published list of accredited 
institutions. 

At this stage one might ask why state de- 
partments of education were interested in 
this Council and assisted in bringing it into 
being since, without exception, they exercise 
a certain amount of authority over all in- 
stitutions of higher learning, especially those 
engaged in teacher education. 
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Prior to World War II there was not a 
great deal of interest, chiefly because teachers 
were not only educated in their respective 
home states but sought and accepted employ- 
ment there. During World War II and 
since, teachers became as mobile as the gen- 
eral population with the result that in re- 
cent years approximately 40 percent of the 
new teachers certified in a given year are 
prepared in institutions in states other than 
the one in which they seek certification and 
employment. This creates a problem in that 
state certification authorities know very little 
about the quality of the programs in out-of- 
state institutions. Perhaps the problem can 
be illustrated by a rather crude analogy: 
To engage in the restaurant business one 
must obtain from the state a license which 
merely indicates that the establishment con- 
forms to certain minimum standards. The 
license tells you nothing about the quality 
of food or service you can expect. But if 
that restaurant has been inspected and is on 
the accredited list of Duncan Hines or the 
American Automobile Association one may 
usually enter confident that he will be served 
quality food in an acceptable manner in 
pleasant surroundings. 

So it goes with colleges and universities. 
They have been issued charters and author- 
izations to offer instruction and confer de- 
grees in certain fields. But since these have 
been issued on minimum standards, little 
is known about the quality of the institu- 
tional programs. It has been revealed that 
approximately half of the states do not have 
well-formulated standards or effective pro- 
cedures for applying these standards. 

This regulatory function of state depart- 
ments of education is one of many similar 
functions performed. No one will deny the 
high purposes of regulatory functions nor 
the authority and need for states to exercise 
them; but their value generally ceases at 
that point. Standards, rules, and regulations 
of state departments are usually the lowest 
common denominator. The big problem 
and challenge is that of advancing the 
teacher-education program beyond the 
minimum. 

It is at this point that voluntary accredit- 
ing agencies serve a useful purpose. In dis- 
seminating good practices found in the best 
institutions among other institutions, they 
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thereby raise the level of quality in all 
institutions. 

They also indirectly serve other useful 
purposes, such as providing a firm base for 
the development of sound programs of rec- 
iprocity in teacher certification and student 
transfer from institution to institution. 


At the present time we have 48 institu- 
tions in Ohio engaged in some phase of 
teacher education. Of this number 43 are 
accredited by the regional association, and 
12 of them are also accredited by NCATE. 
The fact that the 12 accredited by NCATE 
are currently preparing over 65 percent of 
our teachers has served as a powerful stim- 
ulus to the five having no accreditation ex- 
cept state approval to strengthen and im- 
prove their programs. 


In appraising an institutional teacher- 
education program, one needs to take into 
serious consideration the following factors: 
(1) the financial undergirding of the pro- 
gram; (2) the qualifications of the faculty; 
(3) the library and laboratory facilities; 
(4) student personnel services; (5) the aims 
and purposes of the program; (6) the orga- 
nization and administration for achieving 
these ends; and (7) the curriculum designed 
for the preparation of competent teachers. 


I understand that your Association has 
considerable concern in some of the Coun- 
cil’s recent pronouncements on the cur- 
riculum. I cannot share that concern, but 
the mere fact that it has caused enough ex- 
citement for you to devote some time to a 
discussion of the curriculum is in_ itself 
wholesome. 

I welcome any statement which forces us 
to reappraise patterns of teacher education 
and which forces any faculty group or mem- 
ber to periodically justify its respective con- 
tributions to the preparation of teachers. 

It is generally agreed that a pattern of 
teacher education consists of three elements. 
First, the teacher education curriculum 
makes ample provision for a broad general 
or liberal education. In the words of the 
Council: 


Regardless of the label, its purpose is to enrich 
the personal life of the individual and help him 
to meet his responsibility to society. These needs 
are the same for the teacher as for all other 
educated persons; therefore, the general educa- 
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tion for the teacher should be the same as for 
others. He, too, should have a broad and deep 
acquaintance with the aspirations and achieve- 
ments of man as reflected, for example, in litera- 
ture, and fine arts, the sciences, and history. 
Some years ago the American Council on 
Education stated that at least three-eighths 
of the curriculum should be devoted to this 
area. 


Second, and I quote from the Council: 


The curriculum for teacher education should 
provide an area of subject-matter concentration 
for every teacher. There are two basic reasons 
for this belief. One is personal as relates to the 
teacher, and the other is professional. First, the 
teacher, over and above being liberally or gen- 
erally educated, needs to know enough about 
some one field of knowledge to understand the 
satisfaction that comes from a higher level of 
achievement and to begin to feel at home in 
the academic world. A substantial degree of 
subject-matter concentration helps to provide 
this personal security. Second, all need some 
subject-matter concentration in the performance 
of their teaching functions. In choosing and 
starting his subject-matter concentration, the 
prospective teacher takes the first step toward 
becoming a professional person. 


The American Council on Education also 
stated that approximately one-half of the 
curriculum should be devoted to this 
purpose. 


Third, the teacher education curriculum 
should provide a carefully-planned sequence 
of courses to develop in the teacher an 
understanding of the learner, the learning 
process, and the role of the school in the 
social order. The American Council has 
stated that from one-eighth to one-sixth of 
the curriculum should be devoted to this 
purpose. 


I would not argue for a rigid adherence 
to this more or less arbitrary assignment of 
time allocations, but have referred to them 
only to point out the necessity for maintain- 
ing balance. It is this area of professional 
education which has given rise to more con- 
troversy in the field of teacher education 
than any other. It is one of the reasons why 
careful planning and evaluation must go 
into this phase of the curriculum. 


In selecting courses for inclusion in the 
professional preparation of a teacher one 
must, I think, begin with a list of compe- 
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tences essential to the preparation of a skill- 
ful teacher. He must then proceed to an 
enumeration of the processes and procedures 
by which these competences are developed. 
Finally, he arrives at the selection of courses, 
specific or integrated, which best lend them- 
selves to this purpose. In so doing, faced 
with the issue of relative values, he elimi- 
nates all but those which function most in- 
timately and frequently in the life of the 
teacher. 


While I had no hand in the formulation 
of the statement to which you have taken 
exception, I feel that it was arrived at by 
the same line of reasoning. 


I would not go so far as to categorically 
state that courses in history and philosophy 
of education have no place in the under- 
graduate curriculum; but I would state that 
as currently organized and taught they pro- 
bably cannot justify their inclusion as sepa- 
rate courses. I make this statement not on 
the basis of the Council’s position, but on 
the basis of 22 years of experience in the 
position of a director of teacher education 
and certification, during which time I took 
such graduate courses for credit, observed 
them taught at the undergraduate level, and 
evaluated teacher reaction to the effective- 
ness of such courses. 


In Ohio we have a certification program 
whereby we issue a four-year provisional 
certificate to those who complete an ap- 
proved degree-program in an approved in- 
stitution. The teacher, after three years of 
satisfactory experience and the completion 
of 18 semester hours of additional credit, 
is issued an eight-year professional certificate. 
In an attempt to evaluate our teacher-educa- 
tion program, we ask in our application for 
the professional certificate that the applicant 
list those professional courses which, in his 
opinion, have made the most significant con- 
tribution to his preparation for teaching. 
He is also asked to list those which have 
made the least contribution. In this second 
list, almost without exception, history of 
education is listed first and philosophy 
second. 


Through correspondence and personal in- 
terviews I have asked why these courses were 
so listed. In most cases the criticism was 
aimed at the manner in which the subject 
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matter was organized and presented. I have 
gone into the matter far enough to convince 
myself, at least, that this criticism is not 
leveled at any particular type of institution, 
or only those in Ohio, but to all in general. 


In Ohio we no longer list specific, pro- 
fessional courses required for certification, 
nor do we prohibit the inclusion of any 
specific course. Neither has the Council, and 
I cannot conceive of any situation in which 
an institutional program would fail to re- 
ceive either state department approval or 
Council accreditation simply because it in- 
cluded courses in history and philosophy of 
education. In each instance, however, the 
burden of proof in justifying their inclusion 
rests with the institution. Can you produce 
evidence to show that their inclusion is the 
result of careful faculty planning? Can you 
show that they make the maximum contri- 
bution as separate courses, rather than 
through integration with other areas of pro- 
fessional education? 


While I am no longer on the Council, I 
am positive that when you appear before 
the visitation and appraisal committees of 
the Council with a carefully-planned and 
defensible program you need not fear re- 
jection simply because of the inclusion of 
specific courses. For these reasons I urge 
that you participate in faculty-wide re-eval- 
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uations of your respective programs of 
teacher education. 


Naturally, I want to see the Council suc- 
ceed, and I believe that it will if it does 
not lose sight of its purpose—the improve- 
ment of teacher education. From the begin- 
ning I have had certain fears and appre- 
hensions which are not as yet entirely 
allayed. 

Can the Council achieve its purpose with- 
out undue invasion of states’ rights? Will 
it preserve institutional individuality and 
permit experimentation, or will it tend to 
establish the deadly uniformity of a rigidly 
defined national pattern of teacher educa- 
tion? Will it yield to those who are clamor- 
ing for nation-wide reciprocity in certifica- 
tion, and the return to a single certificate 
with blanket authorization to teach any and 
all subjects at any and all levels, if in the 
opinion of local authorities the applicant 
is competent to do so? The founding fathers 
were aware of these possibilities and sought 
to structure the Council in such a manner 
as to prevent such eventualities. 

I believe that the safeguards are adequate, 
and that the members of the Council are 
leaders of integrity, motivated solely by the 
desire to improve teacher education through- 
out the nation. For these reasons the Coun- 
cil merits our cooperation and support. 





Teaching Career Month 





Teaching Career Month (April) is a major annual nationwide effort to dramatize the 
importance of recruiting, preparing, and holding excellent teachers. Celebrated last year 
for the first time, Teaching Career Month won immediate and enthusiastic support 
from the nation’s press and broadcasters. It also sparked hundreds of local events geared 
to its over-all theme and emphasized the key role of the teacher in American life. 

The special Teaching Career Month packet includes samples of new materials devel- 
oped for local use. The materials, described in the folder, “You Can't Pull Good Teachers 
Out of a Hat,” may be ordered in quantity at the prices quoted by writing to Teaching 
Career Month, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

Many national professional groups such as the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association, along with lay organizations, are supporting the 
observance. The coordinating agency is the NEA Press and Radio Relations Division. 
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DAVID G. RYANS, Research Editor 


Longitudinal Studies of a Group 
of Teacher Education Graduates 


During the academic year 1953-54 the 
Office of Research and Evaluation of the 
Division of Teacher Education began a 
longitudinal study of approximately 1600 
students who were completing teacher edu- 
cation at the four municipal colleges of New 
York City. Altough not all aspects of the 
study are as yet complete, certain findings 
are ready and are summarized below. These 
findings bear on two major questions: (1) 
What are some of the factors which account 
for differences in teaching effectiveness of 
beginning teachers? (2) What are some of 
the factors which account for differences in 
persistence in teaching as a career among 
teacher education graduates? 

Initially, all of the students—as student 
teachers—were given a battery of tests includ- 
ing the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, and other standardized and _locally- 
developed tests. Later, after graduation, 49 
students who were teaching in elementary 
schools in New York City (and who met 
several other criteria) were selected for in- 
tensive study. The pupils they taught were 
tested during the year to obtain measures 
of pupil growth. The data obtained from 
these 49 teachers and their classes were 
analyzed in the attempt to identify factors 
related to the effectiveness of beginning 


The authors of this article are affiliated 
with the Office of Research and Evaluation, 
Division of Teacher Education, Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York. 
Dr. Mitzel is acting director of the Office of 
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The studies reported here deal with 
questions of basic concern to teacher 
education. To find publicly-supported 
educational research bureaus dealing 
with questions of such subtlety, in- 
herent difficulty, and central signifi- 
cance, in contrast to filling their time 
with routine 
simple counting, is 
progress in educational research. 

An earlier report of research from 
this same Office appeared in this sec- 
tion of the JourRNAL for December 
Studies dealing with teacher 


this research section since its inception. 
They will be found in the following 
issues: June 1950; June 1951; Septem- 
ber 1952; December 1952; September 
1953; March 1954; September 1956; 
December 1956; and December 1957.— 
Douctas E. SCATEs. 


service functions and 
a mark of genuine 


have been prominent in 








teachers, and thus to answer the first of the 
two questions above. 


During January of 1957, three years after 
graduation, a questionnaire requesting in- 
formation about occupational status was 
mailed to each of the original student 
The responses were analyzed in 
the effort to isolate factors related to teach- 
ing persistence, 
ond of the two questions above. 


teachers. 
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and thus to answer the sec- 
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Factors in Teacher Effectiveness 


Findings from this aspect of the study 
must be interpreted cautiously, in view of 
the fact that they are derived from a re- 
stricted group of persons—the observed per- 
formance of 49 first-year teachers in 19 pub- 
lic elementary schools of New York City. 
Each of these teachers was prepared in one 
of the four municipal colleges (City, Hunter, 
Brooklyn, or Queens). Until comparable 
data are available from more teachers in 
more schools in more parts of the country, 
the findings should be regarded as but sug- 
gestive of the kinds of things such data may 
reveal. Results will be presented in terms 
of five sub-questions. 


1. What factors are related to teachers’ 
effectiveness in stimulating pupils to 
learn up to their full capacity? 


Two measures of pupil growth during a 
full school year were obtained for each class. 
One was a measure of improvement in read- 
ing skill, the other a measure of growth in 
the ability of the class to work together on 
a common problem without the teacher's 
aid (based on the Russell Sage Social Rela- 
tions Test). After making allowance for dif- 
ferences in pupil aptitudes and previous 
achievement, and for school and community 
variations, the 49 teachers were found to 
differ widely in effectiveness in stimulating 
these two types of learning. 


Although the 19 schools studied differed 
in almost every visible way, no significant 
differences between them were found in 
average growth in reading skill after allow- 
ances for differences in pupil aptitude were 
made. Within each school, however, differ- 
ences in pupil aptitude constituted the most 
important difference between classes show- 
ing different amounts of reading growth. A 
pupil with a given level of aptitude seemed 
to learn best in a class with high average 
ability. The relationship between pupil 
improvement in reading and classroom 
climate was very slight. There was a strong 
positive relationship between average growth 
in reading and average skill in group prob- 
lem-solving as measured at the beginning of 
the year. 


There were significant differences between 
different schools in the average improvement 
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detected in their classes’ ability to work as 
groups; the classes showing the greatest 
growth tended to be those in the “better” 
schools—schools with brighter pupils and 
more pleasant, more secure teachers. With- 
in a given school, learning to work together 
as a group was definitely related to the way 
in which the teacher managed the class. 
Growth was greatest in those classes where 
the climate was warm and friendly, where 
pupils worked most often in small groups, 
and where there was least emphasis on 
purely verbal learning activities. 


2. What factors are related to principals’ 
judgments of the over-all effectiveness of 
teachers? 


There were significant differences between 
average ratings assigned to teachers by prin- 
cipals of the different schools, although as 
noted above no difference was found in 
effectiveness in teaching reading in the dif- 
ferent schools. Further, the average teacher 
rating in each school did not show correla- 
tion with effectiveness in teaching pupils 
to work together in a group. 

Within schools, between teachers judged 
(by the same principal) to differ in effective- 
ness, the only actual difference found was in 
the emotional climate of their classrooms. 
Principals seemed to feel that if a teacher's 
room was quiet and pleasant his pupils were 
learning. Principals’ ratings of effectiveness, 
however, showed ino relationship to the 
amounts learned in different classes within 
the individual schools. 


3. What factors are related to a teacher's 
rating of his own effectiveness? 


Teachers who rated themselves high in 
effectiveness in teaching fundamental skills 
were justified: their pupils showed substan- 
tially greater improvement in reading ability, 
after other factors had been held constant, 
than pupils of teachers who rated themselves 
low. These beginning teachers seemed to be 
able to make better-than-chance judgments 
of their own effectiveness. 


4. What factors are related to pupil-teacher 
rapport? 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween schools in the average level of pupil- 
teacher rapport—as measured with a pupil 
reaction inventory. Differences were found 
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between different classes in the same school, 
however. Those differences were most closely 
related to emotional climate. Where the 
classroom was friendly and orderly, rapport 
was high; where it was hostile and disorderly, 
rapport was low. 


5. Can pupil-teacher rapport or class-room 
climate be predicted from test scores ob- 
tained from teacher education students 
before they become regular teachers? 

Scores of the 49 teachers on several prom- 

ising predictor measures, including the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, the 
California F-Scale, a Draw-a-Teacher Test, 
and other tests, administered before they 
graduated from college, were intercorrelated 
with several measures of classroom climate 
and pupil-teacher rapport obtained after 
they became teachers. The results were uni- 
formly disappointing. None of the “pre- 
dictors” correlated appreciably with any of 
the measures of climate or rapport. While 
this does not imply that such prediction is 
impossible, it does suggest that it is at least 
very difficult. 


Factors in Teacher Persistence 


The persons followed up in this second 
aspect of the study were all former municipal 
college students with no more than three- 
years of post college experience. The results 
must therefore be generalized with some 
caution. 

More than 81 percent of the graduates to 
whom questionnaires were mailed returned 
responses. Of these 1,323 respondents, 93 
percent were at some time after graduation 
employed as teachers; at the time the grad- 
uates responded, 70 percent were still teach- 
ing. 

The 1,323 respondents were divided into 
three mutually exclusive groups: (1) 931 
who were still teaching after three years, (2) 
296 who had taught but were no longer 
teaching, and (3) 96 who had never taught 
at all. The data were analyzed to determine 
the relationship between such factors as sex, 
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age, area of preparation, and marital status 
and the respondents’ persistence as repre- 
sented by the three classes above. 


From the analysis it appeared that the 
most persistent teachers were those who were 
relatively older, those who were prepared 
for elementary rather than secondary school 
teaching, and those who were “satisfied” 
with their student teaching experience. 

A study of changes in teacher-pupil atti- 
tudes was undertaken with 343 teachers in 
elementary schools. As student teachers, 
they had all taken the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, which consists of 150 
statements about education, teacher-pupil 
relations, and pupil characteristics. These 
teachers were asked to take this test again. 
By comparing the responses with their earlier 
responses while student teaching it was pos- 
sible to study the extent and nature of some 
of the attitudinal changes accompanying 
their teaching experience. There was a sig- 
nificant decrease in average score over the 
three-year interval. An examination of the 
individual items on the inventory indicated 
that the decline in score was associated with 
two factors. The first was a shift from more 
extreme options (“strongly agree” and 
“strongly disagree”) to less extreme options 
(“agree” and “disagree”). The second fac- 
tor was an increase in emphasis on the im- 
portance of limits on pupil behavior and 
maintenance of high academic standards. 
Apparently, after obtaining several years of 
teaching experience, these elementary school 
teachers were more inclined to restrict pupil 
freedom in the interest of maintaining a 
working atmosphere in which pupils would 
be expected to learn and achieve. 


This office publishes, at irregular intervals, 
detailed reports on its research. Readers who 
are interested in more complete information 
about the studies described in this article 
should write for a complete list of titles. 
Address inquiries to Office of Research and 
Evaluation, 535 East 80th Street, New York 
21, New York. 





A study . . 


. of the attitudes of California high school students toward teaching [dis- 


closed that] students who had studied about the operation of the public schools were 
more inclined to prepare for teaching than those who had not.—Margaret Harrigan, 
“Recruiting More Teachers Is Job of Entire School System,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
May-June 1958, ‘p. 260. 
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WILBUR A. YAUCH, Review Editor 


Professional Educators 
and Their Critics 


National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association, THe EDUCATION OF 
Teacuers: New Perspectives, Official Re- 
port of the Second Bowling Green Con- 
ference, June 24-28, 1958 (Washington: the 
Commission, 1958) 399 p. $3.25. 


Nineteen hundred fifty-eight may very 
well go down in history as the date of a 
major “breakthrough” in the stalemate of 
criticism between professional educators 
and their critics. For at least 20 years—and 
some would insist that the period is much 
longer—internecine warfare has been waged 
between the two groups. As the problems of 
public education increase in scope and com- 
plexity, the battles have become more vig- 
orous. The past 10 years have witnessed a 
rising tide of virulent attack by those who 
felt that public education was deviating 
grievously from its traditional respon- 
sibilities.. 

It comes as no surprise to those of us who 
are acquainted with the inspired leadership 
of TEPS to find that organization taking a 
prominent role in organizing an opportunity 
for the dissident parties to come together 
and try to find a common ground on which 
to settle their differences. In utter frankness, 
the critics came to the conference with their 
guards up expecting a stacked deck of cards 
and another attempt on the part of profes- 
sionals to shout them down in debate. To 
their great surprise they found the atmos- 
sphere one of honest desire to talk out 
problems and to discover how much of the 
“tumult and shouting” was due to honest 
differences in perspectives, misinformation, 
and poor communication. To discover to 
what extent the major purposes of the con- 
ference were achieved, the reader will need 
to read the Second Bowling Green Con- 
ference Report with considerable care. 





It is important for the reader who did not 
attend the conference to read the foreword 
and introduction of this report § care- 
fully. In them the purposes and organization 
of the conference are explained. It is note- 
worthy that the primary intention of the 
planning group, composed of eight sponsor- 
ing organizations, was to “. . . concentrate 
upon the establishment of channels of com- 
munication and upon seeking some common 
grounds for concerted effort in the future 
...”" (p. v). Since it would have been over- 
ambitious to expect the solutions to be found 
in a week, and since many of the organiza- 
tions attended the conference with some 
suspicion, it was agreed that “. . . findings, 
recommendations, and agreements which 
may emerge from the conference will not 
necessarily imply endorsement or support by 
the associations involved” (p. vi). 

Invited to the conference were represen- 
tatives from 54 national organizations repre- 
senting every conceivable kind of educa- 
tional interest and specialty. These repre- 
sentatives were divided into 32 discussion 
groups in such a way as to insure broad 
representation in each group. Analysts were 
appointed to present a paper and to visit 
each group to gain a sense of their delibera- 
tions. 

The published report is a masterpiece of 
unbiased reporting. One senses the effort of 
all to be objective, to work sincerely for an 
honest appraisal of differences, to seek ways 
of working together. One who reads the re- 
port cannot help but enrich his own per- 
spectives, to see the problem in its broader 
contexts, and to gain a better understanding 
of opposing points of view. 

It would be futile in this review to attempt 
to summarize or even report on the many 
analyses, major addresses, and committee re- 
ports included in the volume. Suffice it to 
say that it will be a long time before one 
will find in a single volume so much meaty 
reading material which will handsomely 
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profit the reader for the time spent in perus- 
ing it. Our hat is off to the National 
TEPS Commission for having engineered 
one of the most statesmanlike jobs in the 
history of modern education. One can only 
hope that the people involved will not. rest 
on their oars but will continue to pull 
steadily for the solid ground of common 
agreement and a united effort to improve 
the quality of teacher education in the 
years that lie ahead. 

—W.A.Y. 


The Self-Concept 


J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, THE 
Cuitp AND His DevetopmMent (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958) 624 p. 
$6.00. 


The self-concept is “myself as I see me.” 
I behave as I see the situation. What a 
startling transformation have I undergone 
in the field of education! No longer am I 
to be rewarded, coerced into group situa- 
tions, or inveigled into following the 
teacher's example. My “self” is to be de- 
veloped. 

Lee and Lee have organized many of the 
current ideas concerning the self-concepts 
of learners—and they have done so in splen- 
did style! Their clear analysis of why the 
“self” is of paramount importance should 
enable those students in human develop- 
ment and educational psychology to come to 
a firm commitment regarding key ideas in 
these fields. 

Mere categories of ages and stages or a 
“wishy-washy,” sentimental attachment to 
childhood seem to be unfortunate accom- 
paniments to many texts in the areas of 
child development and psychology. They 
seem to be of encyclopedic nature and of 
doubtful worth because they lack a point 
of view. Sometimes we are told that we are 
teaching students “a child development” 
point of view. What is “a child develop- 
ment” point of view? Isn’t this a little fan- 
tastic? This reviewer knows that a great 
many daggers are now turning in his direc- 
tion, but is seems as though Lee and Lee 
have cut through much of the miasma sur- 
rounding the study of human behavior in 
teacher education. Happily, it seems as 
though this has been done deliberately and 
with full awareness of the implications. The 


authors should be congratulated for this 
important contribution to the professional 
literature. ‘ 

The organization of The Child and His 
Development combines the areas of develop- 
ment and learning, but, throughout the 
book, the self-concept becomes the key with 
which to unlock closed doors and build 
concepts. 

The book has four parts. The first deals 
with understanding the whole child, as the 
authors state, “relating the developmental 
pattern of the individual as he grows phys- 
ically, intellectually, in his feelings, in his 
relation to others, and in his whole per- 
sonality.” The second part deals with “the 
ways of understanding children through use 
of physical and psychological tests and 
measurements, through poor relationships, 
and through behavior cues.” Part III deals 
with “the methods of helping individuals 
learn” and Part IV with “ways of working 
with children and adolescents through dis- 
cipline in group relations, and in parent- 
teacher relations.” 

Many teacher education programs have 
been revamped in the search for quality pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences. Part II of 
The Child and His Development should add 
greatly to the college student’s powers to 
learn from a laboratory situation. The 
material calls forth an attitude to search for 
“behavior cues,” to do more than observe; 
that is, to use each observation as a stepping 
stone to a more effective individual plan of 
operation. A spirit of inquiry is nourished 
in this provocative section by the exclusion 
of “correct procedure,” “an all-inclusive 
guide,” and “the topics.” What is a labora- 
tory experience if the experimental nature 
of the activity is supplanted by the demand- 
ing “all-inclusive” list of “the topics” which 
many of us foist upon our students in order 
to instill the “correct” procedures? Lee and 
Lee seem to have provided for the develop- 
ment of the college student's self-concept, 
too. It is amazing to see a college text which 
practices what it preaches—or does it preach 
what it practices? 

One word of caution should be mentioned. 
College teachers who plan to use this text 
must be prepared to give more than the 
regular lecture, the traditional periods of 
observation, the habitual anecdotal records, 
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and the “chapter-in-the-text” approach. They 
must be willing to study the self-concept as 
gathered from research in psychotherapy and 
then apply the findings in educational set- 
tings. Of course, no prescriptions can be 
given, but the direction, the point of view, 
and the commitment seem obvious. Teacher 
educators have often spoken of the need for 
self-realization. Another call to arms has 
been sounded by J. Murray Lee and Dorris 
May Lee in a quiet, yet forthright manner. 
The question, however, remains: Can col- 
lege teachers help students prepare for teach- 
ing by sponsoring self-directed professional 
study? 

Please don’t ask for a wager on this one. 
I have enough troubles already! 


~—Walter Wernick 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Guidance in the 
Elementary School 


John A. Barr, THe ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
AND GuipaNce (Henry Holt and Co., 1958) 
433 p. $4.50. 


This book is designed to present an over- 
view of the field of guidance in the ele- 
mentary school and is geared to the beginner 
in the field. An effort is made to help the 
teacher decide what to do in some specific 
cases but the book contains many cautions 
against the idea that there is an easy or 
specific solution to most guidance problems. 
Since the book is geared to beginners, some 
parts are, of necessity, somewhat sketchy 
and incomplete. 

The first part of the book outlines a 
“background for guidance.” The nature and 
function of guidance is simply and accurately 
explained. The role of the teacher is re- 
lated to the many forces that act on children 
and throughout the book the rezder is re- 
minded that teachers must face realistic 
limitations in working with children. Em- 
phasis is placed on the “causal” nature of 
behavior and the necessity of a great deal 
of study and contemplation before conclu- 
sions are reached about problems. Specific 
suggestions on how teachers may proceed 
with this study are presented and explained 
in detail. 
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“The Tools and Techniques of Guidance” 
is, in the mind of this reviewer, the strongest 
part of the book. Basic statistical terms are 
explained in clear and concise language. 
The purposes of the testing program are 
stated and followed by descriptions of the 
various types of tests and how they relate 
to the over-all purposes. Again, there are 
cautions about the “worship” of test results 
and a reminder that standardized tests are far 
from perfect predictors of ability or behavior. 
The section ends with a quite complete 
description of the use of art, role play, pup- 
petry and other projective activities which 
assist teachers to gain insight into the feel- 
ings of the pupils. 


Part Three describes the ways and means 
of building “home-school relations,” in an 
effort to point out some attitudes and feel- 
ings that have acted to hinder greater co- 
operation between these two agencies. 
Mutual distrust and fear of criticism were 
named as two of these. One chapter is de- 
voted to the parent-teacher conference and 
contains many good suggestions for making 
these meetings more effective. The section 
ends with suggestions for increasing the flow 
of communication between the home and 
the school. The author seems to feel that the 
problem in this area lies in the notion that 
the “need” to see the parents involves some- 
thing of a negative nature. He suggests 
greater use of communication to pass on in- 
formation of a positive nature. 


Record keeping and the process of study- 
ing children is included in the fourth section 
of the book. Again emphasis is given to 
building on the assets of a child even while 
attempting to study his problems or diff- 
culties. Emphasis is given to the idea of in- 
cluding all people in the study who may be 
able to contribute to a solution. The teacher 
becomes an organizer and a record keeper 
as well as a consultant. Since the extremely 
complex pattern of children’s behavior is 
beyond the scope of many classroom teachers, 
the suggestions offered in this section seem to 
be the only reasonable way to proceed. The 
book avoids any claims of “magic” that may 
result simply from classroom atmosphere or 
organization and points out that helping 
children with problems requires a great many 
people in most cases. 
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The final section of the book covers the 
special problems involved in dealing with 
the gifted and the handicapped. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the special services and 
agencies available in some communities and 
attempts to relate their work to that of the 
teacher. Social problems that are apt to 
continue are examined as are controversial 
topics such as retention, competition, tele- 
vision and juvenile delinquency. The book 
ends with a description of the guidance pro- 
gram in the elementary school. The relation 
of guidance to the curriculum, to the atti- 
tudes and abilities of teachers and to the 
other personnel in the school is clearly 
explained. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, this is an 
excellent introductory book in the field of 
elementary school guidance. The role of the 
classroom teacher is explained in several dif- 
ferent situations. It is repeatedly pointed 
out that helping children with their prob- 
lems is an important but extremely complex 
task. The necessity for cooperation among 
many agencies in society is stressed and 
clearly outlined in a later section of the 
book. The book is sound, realistic and 
clearly written. It should prove to be of 
great value to the beginner in the field of 
guidance. 

—Jesse H. Garrison 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


More on the Gifted 


Willard Abraham, COMMON SENSE ABOUT 
Girtep CHiLpren, (Harper and Brothers, 
1958) xii — 262 p., $3.75. 

This is a lot of book for the money. Oddly 
enough, reviewers rarely, if ever, mention 
the price of a book. Apparently this subject 
is not to be mentioned, due, no doubt, to 
the overtones such mention may have toward 
crass commercialism and non-professionalism. 
To initiate a trend then, maybe all book 
reviews should begin by telling the reader 
whether the book is worth its purchase price. 
This book meets that criterion. 

Dr. Willard Abraham is now a Professor 
of Education and Head of the Division of 
Special Education at Arizona State College, 
Tempe. It appears that he writes this book 
from his experience in this position. His 
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background seems to be largely in voca- 
tional guidance and not special education. 

The structure of the book is quite logical 
and simple. Nine chapters cover the field 
as follows: “Why This is an Important 
Subject”; “Who Are the Gifted Children?”; 
“What to do About Them—Parents”; “What 
To Do About Them—Elementary Schools”; 
“What to do About Them—High School and 
Beyond”; “What to do About Them—Help 
from Outside Home and School”; “The 
Teacher of Gifted Children”; “Unfinished 
Business on the Gifted”; and “A Time for 
Action.” The author succeeds, therefore, in 
avoiding the onus of the “how to” chapter 
headings in favor of the “what to do about 
them” substitute. 

The reader may wonder, as did this re- 
viewer, about the choice of the words, “com- 
mon sense,” in the title of the present work. 
Perhaps we are to assume that there has 
been a great deal of uncommon sense about 
gifted children. That this may be 50 cannot 
be denied, but it seems not to be the author's 
intent to decry the lack of sense in the work 
of others. After much searching, it is the 
reviewer's guess that the phrase comes from 
one thing—the author's style. This is a book 
written as a reporter might write it: breezy, 
informative, never pedantic, unencumbered 
by heavy footnoting (the sources, inci- 
dentally, run from Flesch and Bestor to the 
Teachers College Record), so that it is easy 
reading. Even humor helps to lighten the 
load. Page 141 carries the anecdote of the 
naked children and the vanishing cream. 
Thus, by some osmosis the light style seems 
to come out as common sense. 

Inching over into the negative aspects of 
the book, one may quote first from the pub- 
lisher’s announcement, “Common _ Sense 
About Gifted Children covers, in a lively 
fashion, all facets of the subject.” It is true 
that the writing is lively. It is also true that 
the book covers all aspects of the subject. 
The reader sometimes wishes that the treat- 
ment were less lively and somewhat deeper 
in its content. This is definitely not a book 
to be used as a classroom text. Nor does the 
author make any pretense that this is its 
purpose. It’s widest acceptance and greatest 
use perhaps is for the general adult reading 
population. Common Sense About Gifted 
Children comes in a poor second to the re- 
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cent book of 1957, Educating Gifted Chil- 
dren by DeHaan and Havighurst. The latter 
book is much more valuable for the teacher. 
For an eclectically written book about 
gifted children, this one is worth $3.75. 


—Ledford J. Bischof 
Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Books Received 


1. William W. Brickman, ed., Teaching 

About Soviet Education (New York: 

The Society for the Advancement of 

Education, Inc., 1958) 23 p. $.85. 

Roy C. Bryan, Student Reactions and 

Merit Salary Schedules. Faculty Con- 

tributions, Series IV, No. 2, July 1958 

(Kalamazoo, Michigan: School of Grad- 

uate Studies, Western Michigan Uni- 

versity, 1958) 67 p. $.50. 

3. Dorothy H. Cohen and Virginia Stern, 
Observing and Recording the Behavior 
of Young Children. Practical Sugges- 
tions for Teaching No. 18, edited by 
Alice Miel (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958) 85 p. $1.00. 

4. Mildred A. Dawson and Henry A. Bam- 
man, Fundamentals of Basic Reading 
Instruction (New York: Longman’s, 
Green, and Co., Inc., 1959) 304 p. $4.25. 

5. Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 
rials (Nashville: the Division, 1959) 
256 p. $1.50. 

6. Carter V. Good, Introduction to Educa- 
tional Research (New York: Appleton- 


no 


9. 


10. 


13. 


Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959) 424 p. $5.00. 
Meno Lovenstein, Economics and the 
Educational Administrator (Columbus, 
Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State 
University, 1958) 171 p. $2.00. 

Edgar L. Morphet, R. L. Johns, and 
Theodore L. Reller, Educational Ad- 
ministration: Concepts, Practices and 
Issues (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
556 p. $5.95. 

Clark E. Moustakas, The Alive and 
Growing Teacher (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959) 157 p. $3.00. 

C. Eric Pearson, A Classroom Teacher's 
Guide to Physical Education. Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching Number 17, 
edited by Alice Miel (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1958) 127 p. 
$1.50. 

H. G. Rickover, Education and Freedom 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
1959) 256 p. $3.50. 

Helen M. Robinson, Evaluation of 
Reading. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs Number 88 (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958) 208 p. 
$3.50. 

Ephraim Vern Sayers and Ward Mad- 
den, Fducation and the Democratic 
Faith (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1959) 472 p. $4.25. 
Abraham Shumsky, The Action Research 
Way of Learning (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1958) 210 p. $3.75. 


. Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools, The Junior High 
School Program (Atlanta: the Associa- 
tion, 1958) 111 p. $1.50. 





As our society became more complex and men have of necessity become specialists in 
trades, crafts, or professions, the responsibility for our schools has been left more and 
more to a corps of specialists, with the public at large and various professional groups 
being represented less frequently at the policy table. But in education, responsibility 
cannot be delegated. No segment of our society can abdicate for long its peculiar share 
in the responsibility for planning and for support of our educational system, if our 
schools are to meet the changing needs of our society.—Randall M. Whaley, “Purposes 
of and Hopes for the Conference, The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives, Report 
of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28, 1958 (Washington, D. C.: 


National TEPS Commission, 1958), p. 49-50. 
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Public Relations and Cooperating Teachers 


In THE FILM Not by Chance you will re- 
member that a pretty coed named Donna 
does her student teaching in a public school 
—a cooperating school, if you will, but not 
one under the control of the college in 
which she is enrolled. The commentary in 
the film states that Donna’s supervising 
teacher (or cooperating teacher, if you pre- 
fer) in this school is well acquainted with 
the program of the college that Donna at- 
tends. The film shows that student teaching 
is an important part of teacher education 
and it implies that the cooperating teacher 
is, in a sense, a part of the college faculty. 

When I first saw this film on teacher edu- 
cation two questions immediately came to 
mind: How do departments, schools, and 
colleges of education help their cooperating 
teachers in off-campus schools learn about 
the institution’s aims and program of teacher 
education, and what are these institutions 
doing to help their cooperating teachers 
feel that they are playing an important role? 

As editor of Public Relations Ideas, a pub- 
lication of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, I asked this 
question of a number of AACTE institu- 
tional representatives and received replies 
from more than 50—a rather fair random 
sampling across the country. These replies 
were published as they were received in five 
issues of Public Relations Ideas in the winter 
of 1957-58. 


Selected from them are the 20 given be- 
low, representing a cross-section of desirable 
public relations activities in reference to 
cooperating teachers. These replies are 
abridged, so that none indicates all the 
activities of any particular institution: 


We publish in our college catalogue the names 
of our supervising teachers. In addition, we give 
each supervising teacher a fifty-dollar hono- 
rarium ... 


in lieu of tuition for courses taken 
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at this institution. We try to have at least one 
meeting of supervising teachers on campus dur- 
ing the semester.—University of New Hampshire, 
Durham. 

Names [of supervising teachers] are listed in 
the college catalogue. They are invited to all 
FTA functions and to staff meetings involving 
student-teaching experiences. They are included 
as members of the education staff when conduct- 
ing workshops.—Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


Their names are included in the college cata- 
logue; they are invited to special college func- 
tions—receptions, etc.; and we make available to 
them special services of the College.—Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


They receive activity tickets to all games and 
plays. One-half tuition is granted for evening 
courses. They meet with our faculty for dis- 
cussion of problems. We consider them as part- 
time faculty.—Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. 


We believe that the best public relations are 
based on the obvious sincerity of university per- 
sonnel in their contacts with the schools. These 
contacts are frequent. One gesture which we 
make appears to be appreciated: namely, offer- 
ing tickets to athletic events on the same basis 
as they are offered to our own faculty.—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 


They are allowed to borrow books from the 
university library. They are invited to attend 
all social and cultural activities of the Uni- 
versity on the same basis as a regular instructor. 
They are invited to come to the university for 
special meetings. The local unit of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching organizes social 
activities where college people and supervising 
teachers participate.—College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 


For a number of years we have set aside a 
Saturday, either in the spring or the fall, for a 
program that features the activities of our co- 
operating teachers. There is generally an edu- 
cational or cultural program in the morning, 
followed by a luncheon contributed by the Col- 
lege. At the luncheon there may be an inspira- 
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tional speaker and some type of student pro- 
gram. This seems to meet a desirable need 
and results in a constructive relationship be- 
tween the College and the supervisory teacher.— 
State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania. 


An orientation session is held with super- 
vising teachers in this area. Local administra- 
tors are also present. A mimeographed bro- 
chure, which among other things emphasizes 
the importance of their service, is prepared for 
them. They are listed in the faculty section of 
the university catalogue. At the end of each 
semester a check for an honorarium and a letter 
from the dean of the College expressing appre- 
ciation of the service is sent to them.—University 
of Idaho, Moscow. 

A form letter is sent to teachers who “are 
interested in participating in our student teach- 
ing program.” This letter not only expresses 
pleasure at the interest shown, but invites the 
teacher to two events. One is an orientation 
meeting for new cooperating teachers—a meeting 
that includes dinner; the other is a dinner 
meeting for all cooperating teachers and student 
teachers early in November. The letter also 
invites attention to some enclosed materials 
“which we hope will be helpful to you in be- 
coming acquainted with your assigned student 
and our present program.”—State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pennsylvania. 


Cooperating teachers are paid at the rate of 
$75 for each 12 hours of student teaching credit 
earned under their supervision, increased by five 
anual increments of $5 each. These teachers are 
listed in the college catalogue and are invited 
to campus conferences annually. Those co- 
operating teachers who can attend are invited 
to professional meetings held by the college 
faculty on our campus. For their own classes 
they are privileged to borrow audio-visual mate- 
rials without charge from the college library. 
—State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the beginning of each semester all of the 
public school teachers who are going to act as 
directing teachers that semester, along with their 
principals and various officials from the county 
school office, are invited to an orientation meet- 
ing. At this meeting, the specific duties of the 
directing teachers are discussed in subject matter 
interest groups, and later all directing teachers 
come together at one place to meet their student 
teachers. A general program is given after which 
there is a social hour with refreshments. All 
the teachers who are having student teachers 
for the first time are invited to take without 
tuition charge a campus course on problems of 
supervising student teachers. Each directing 


teacher is provided with a copy of the student 
teaching handbook which was cooperatively de- 
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veloped by the university faculty and the direct- 
ing teachers. During the semester there is a 
social evening at which all the directing teachers 
and their principals are invited to the univer- 
sity for a dinner followed by attendance at a 
play in our Ring Theatre. During the spring 
semester of each year we have a full-day con- 
ference on professional aspects of supervising. 
The student teachers are far enough along at 
that time to take over the classes and the direct- 
ing teachers can spend the day with the faculty 
going over professional problems. A compli- 
mentary lunch is served. Each issue of the uni- 
versity catalogue carries the names of the direct- 
ing teachers in a special page of the faculty 
section.—College of Education, University of 
Miami, Florida. 

Cooperating teachers are invited to work- 
shops, given handbooks, and are presented with 
a certificate of recognition for professional serv- 
ice in teacher education. The certificate reads: 
“presented to (name) by Western Carolina Col- 
lege for noteworthy contribution to the teaching 
profession through active and competent partici- 
pation in the program of teacher education at 
Western Carolina College by serving as . 
and is signed by the president, the head of the 
education department, and the director of stu- 
dent teaching.—Western Carolina College, Cul- 
lowhee, North Carolina. 

In September 1953 the College agreed to set 
aside $7,500 each school year to be paid directly 
to public-school cooperating teachers. The pay- 
ment per semester to each teacher is set at a 
minimum of $80 and a maximum of $200 based 
on a student-teacher semester-credit-hour for- 
mula. “We believe this payment of money 
directly to the cooperating teacher is of greater 
value to our program than the payment of a 
lump sum to a school district,” said Wilbur H. 
Tanner, director of teacher training and place- 
ment.—Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa. 


(There appears to be no uniform agree- 
ment on this point. Many will agree with 
Dr. Tanner that payment directly to the 
teacher is most advantageous; others believe 
the best policy is to make payment directly 
to the school district.) 


Before placing a student teacher in a new 
cooperating school, the director of student teach- 
ing at the university meets with the entire 
faculty of the school and discusses the Univer- 
sity’s teacher education and student teaching 
program. Personal information about each stu- 
dent is sent to the cooperating school several 
weeks in advance of the time the student be- 
gins his student teaching experiences in the 
school. General information bulletins concern- 
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ing our programs are distributed to all cooperat- 
ing teachers at the time students are placed with 
them. Orientation visits for all students are 
planned for a day or two before the student 
teaching session begins. Cooperating teachers 
usually meet student teachers at the time of 
these visits. University supervisors visit student 
teachers three times during the eight-week stu- 
dent teaching session and confer with cooperat- 
ing teachers and administrators. We pay $35 
per student teacher to the cooperating school 
with the recommendation that this be paid to 
cooperating teachers on the basis of the time 
spent with the student teacher.-University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 


We feel that the cooperating teacher is at the 
heart of the off-campus program. We tell them 
so. They are consulted in all the important 
decisions, such as the evaluation of student 
teachers at the end of the quarter. We supply 
them with a handbook, data sheets on the stu- 
dent teacher and the student teacher’s auto- 
biography. The cooperating teacher along with 
the principal is the most important contact 
during the student teacher’s preliminary visit 
to the school. The cooperating teacher receives 
a copy of the student teacher’s weekly seminar 
report. The cooperating teacher receives two 
points of credit (in-service) toward renewal of 
permanent certification. She may also take tui- 
tion-free any extension course during the year 
in which she has a student teacher and during 
the summer session which follows the year of 
such participation. Films, film strips, programs, 
consultative service in debate and speech, dra- 
matics, remedial reading and testing are pro- 
vided. The curriculum center is also available 
to cooperating teachers. 


Workshops, both formal and informal, have 
been held on-campus and off-campus. By far 
the most important workshop is the two-week 
session which is held during the summer session. 
It is under the direction of an off-campus staff 
member who is currently working in the field 
and consequently is aware of the schools’ prob- 
lems. The course carries two points of college 
credit; fees are paid except by cooperating 
teachers who are entitled to a waiver. The main 
objective of the workshop is to provide infor- 
mation about and understanding of the off- 
campus program. Another important objective 
is to exlore and evaluate avenues of improve- 
ment. The workshop is attended not only by 
cooperating teachers (past, present, and future) , 
principals, guidance directors, department heads, 
and department chairmen, but by any other 
interested school personnel.—New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. 


(Two comments should be added to this 
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report from the College for Teachers at 
Albany, New York. One is in reference to 
efforts made at Albany to keep the program 
highly personalized. “We want to keep it 
that way,” the report stated. “In all our 
staff meetings our personal relationships 
with the cooperating teachers in the field 
receive major attention. . . . Our preference 
is to achieve our objectives through personal 
contact. We have specific tangibles and de- 
finite structural procedures, but the funda- 
mental basis is the human element and to 
the degree that we succeed in that category 
will we succeed in the over-all program.” 
The second comment is in reference to a 
handbook titled “Off-Campus Student 
Teaching” published by the College for 
Teachers at Albany in 1956. This 54-page 
printed handbook for student teachers is 
one of the best.) 


Although we carry out these public relations 
activities—put names of supervising teachers in 
the college catalogue, send them checks from the 
College, give teas in their honor, provide invita- 
tions and free tickets to such college affairs as 
plays, the Baltimore symphony, and lectures by 
distinguished educators, extend library privileges 
for personal as well as professional purposes, 
and invite supervising teachers to act as con- 
sultants in professional classes and workshops— 
our major means of giving status and a feeling 
of belonging to the supervising teachers rests in 
the ways in which we all work together on the 
problems our students face in the student teach- 
ing centers and in which we promote the com- 
petence of all who work with student teachers.— 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

Through a luncheon conference, early in the 
student teaching period, all cooperating teachers 
are invited and encouraged to attend a half-day 
session at the college at which student teaching 
problems are discussed. Through the South 
Jersey Schoolmen’s Institute district adminis- 
trators, principals, helping teachers and guidance 
personnel meet annually in an all-day session 
at the invitation of the College to discuss prob- 
lems relative to the advancement of education 
in South Jersey. Through the County Superin- 
tendents Advisory Council superintendents of 
eight South Jersey counties meet several times 
each year at the call of the College to counsel 
and assist the College in its plans and program. 
—New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro. 

(Central Missouri State College at War- 
rensburg provides another example of an 
advisory committee composed of superin- 
tendents in its area. The committee has ten 
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members, appointed by the Central Missouri 
Administrators Association for terms of 
three years each, who meet twice a year with 
the administrative cabinet of the College to 
discuss all phases of the College program 
and offer suggestions for its improvement.) 


We invite supervising teachers from the public 
schools into the campus laboratory school to 
observe demonstrations and follow-up work 
with the students. They talk informally with 
college supervisors and engage in an evaluative 
session after the demonstration. In each district 
we arrange with the administrative officer in 
charge of coordinating the student teaching in 
the district to set up a meeting with the super- 
vising teachers and college supervisors some 
time early in the semester. Sometimes this meet- 
ing is held with all supervising teachers and 
sometimes with only those teachers new to the 
program. As a variation of this, in San Diego 
City we have had each college supervisor arrange 
the meeting with the supervising teachers with 
whom he works. At times the student teachers 
have been invited to these meetings. Usually 
there is time provided for answering questions 
after a presentation of some more important 
aspects and requirements of student teaching.— 
San Diego State College, California. 

Supervising teachers are invited to college- 
wide social functions. Those in the city of 
Greenville, employed on an annual basis, have 
their names listed in the college catalogue 
and are entitled to all privileges and emoluments 
of regular college staff members. Seminars and 
workshops of supervising teachers are held on 
campus. Departmental social meetings between 
college supervisor and supervising teachers are 
also held.—East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 

We give a “cooperating-teacher tea” each 
quarter. We attend functions within the public 
schools. We offer library facilities and certain 
limited-equipment facilities to the supervisors. 
We have tried to get the names of schools and 
supervisors in the newspapers. We have given 
faculty activity tickets to the supervisors. We 
cooperatively planned the student teacher hand- 
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book; a committee of college and public school 
people developed the final evaluative standards. 
At one time or another college staff members 
have spoken before the faculties of each co- 
operating school. We have, in the past, offered 
waivers of tuition for supervisors and have in- 
vited qualified school people to participate in 
our educational conferences. We have invited 
public school officials to speak to the student 
teachers on such appropriate subjects as “What 
Your Principal Will Expect of You.” We regu- 
larly consult with principals to locate any dis- 
satisfaction of the supervising teacher that he 
has not brought to the attention of college 
officials.—Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings. 

Relations with cooperating teachers vary 
greatly among institutions with teacher edu- 
cation curricula. Those with cooperating 
schools located throughout the state, some 
as far as 150 miles away, face different com- 
munications and public relations problems 
from those faced by smaller institutions 
where all or most student teaching is done 
on the campus or within the local com- 
munity. One important conclusion may be 
drawn from these statements, however, and 
applied to all institutions, regardless of size: 
The best public relations efforts that a de- 
partment or a college of education can put 
forth in working with its cooperating 
teachers are those which help the teachers 
in every way possible to do a good job. The 
very act of working with them constructively 
not only helps to assure successful direction 
of student teaching but also gives the co- 
operating teacher a feeling of doing really 
important work and of being part of a 
significant activity. 

—Harold Van Winkle 

Director, Publications and News Service 

Bowling Green State University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 





The education of teachers is too important to the nation to be left to the sole juris- 
diction of any single group—whether it be composed of professors of education whose 
central concern has always been for teacher education, or of liberal arts professors, many 
of whom have only recently begun to recognize a long-ignored obligation to help make 
policy in this area. Teacher education is properly the responsibility of the entire insti- 
tution.—Lindley J. Stiles, “The All-Institution Approach to Teacher Education at the 
University of Wisconsin,” The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives, Report of the 


Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28, 1958 (Washington, D. C.: 


TEPS Commission) p. 153. 
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